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“I found a little 


” 


SECRET OF POPULARITY 
that so many women 
OVERLOOK” 


ere years I was left out of things—a young girl 
who rarely had a date and never had a beau. Now 
that is all changed. I am invited everywhere... 
life is gay and interesting—and all because I dis- 
covered a little secret of popularity that so many 
women overlook.” 


Popular People Realize It 


Popular people are never guilty of halitosis (unpleas- 
ant breath), the unforgivable social fault. That is one 
of the reas®ns they are popular. Realizing that any- 
one may have bad breath without knowing it, 


it—Listerine, the quick deodorant, used as a mouth 
rinse. Most causes of halitosis, says a great dental 
authority, are due to fermenting food in the mouth. 
Tiny particles which even careful tooth brushing fails 
to remove, decompose and release odors. It happens 
even in normal mouths. No wonder so many breaths 
offend! 

Listerine quickly halts such fermentation, then it 
overcomes the odors it causes. The breath —indeed 
the entire mouth— becomes fresher, cleaner, more 
wholesome. Get in the habit of using Listerine. It’s 

an investment in friendship. Lambert Pharmacal 
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fee Company, (Canada) Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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they take this easy pleasant precaution against 
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Keep your breath beyond suspicion. Use LISTERINE before meeting others 
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my friend said. . 

But... ic me 
see your hands .... 
Doesnt this cleaning 


make them rough ?” 


and I said... 

is M.. .Bon Ami 

esn't harm them 
a bit.. and it cleans 

| beautifully! E 










Copr. 1935, Bon Ami Ltd. 


ie no need to worry about reddened hands from household cleaning —not if 
you use Bon Ami. For unlike coarser cleansers, Bon Ami leaves your skin clear and soft. 
(In fact, many women say Bon Ami helps their skin and use it for cleaning their hands.) 
And how thoroughly Bon Ami cleans! What a glistening polish it gives at the same 

: : : 
time! It’s so.nice to work with, too .. . it looks so snowy-white .. . feels so soft and 


fine. . . smells so clean and pir i. 


Try Bon Ami for ad/ your clean- é : 
ing ... see how safely and quickly On asnt Ss tched t/ 
it works... how brilliantly it cleans, cr ” e a | 
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“SAVAGE!”’ SAYS FAMOUS BEAUTY EDITOR 


WSENSIBLE!”’ says your own DENTIST 





IT ISN’T BEING DONE, BUT IT’S Oe Way TO PREVENT “PINK TOOTH BRUSH” 


“A BARBAROUS PICTURE,” was the prompt 

verdict of a famous Beauty Editor—‘‘an 
offense against every code of manners—except 
perhaps those of darkest Africa." 

But dentists take a radically different view. 

“I disagree flatly,’” would probably be your 
own dentist’s sharp retort. ‘‘It’s a bold and in- 
structive photograph—and I’m glad to see it pub- 
lished. If modern people were less polite and more 
primitive about chewing, if all of us ate more 
tough, coarse and fibrous foods, we'd hear a lot 
less about tender, ailing gums and ‘pink tooth 
brush.’ ”’ 

It’s true. . . too true! Our modern menus, our 
civilized soft and super-refined foods, do rob our 
gums of work and health. They grow lazy... 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


ae 







tender . . . sensitive. And though that eventual 
tinge of ‘“‘pink’’ on your tooth brush is only a 
warning—it’s a very serious one. It means defi- 
nitely that you need Ipana and massage. 
DON'T IGNORE “PINK TOOTH BRUSH” 
Your dentist knows the value of Ipana and mass- 
age in the home care of the mouth. He knows that 
neglect of ‘‘pink tooth brush’’ may even lead to 
such disorders as gingivitis, Vincent's disease or 
pyorrhea. 


IPANA and 
Massage mean 
Sparkling Teeth 

» and Healthy Gums 
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Take his advice. Begin at once to massage your 
gums with Ipana every time you brush your teeth. 
Ipana with massage helps restore the gums to 
healthy firmness, 

Start cleaning your teeth and massaging your 
gums with Ipana—today. Your teeth will be 
brighter, your gums firmer. And you can forget 
“pink tooth brush.” ; 


WHY WAIT FOR THE TRIAL TUBE? 
Use the coupon below, if you like, to bring you a 
trial tube of Ipana. Buta trial tube can be, at best, 
only an introduction. Why not begin, today, to 
get the benefit of the Ipana treatment in a full-size 
tube? Buy it now—and get a full month of scien- 
tific dental care and a quick start toward firmer 
gums and brighter teeth, 


BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD, 
1239 Benoit St., Montreal, P.Q. Dept. CH-4-35 
Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH PASTE free, 
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Chatelaine 


A MAGAZINE FOR CANADIAN WOMEN 


H. NAPIER MOORE, Editorial Director 
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I DO HOPE you’ve started this issue 
with a very real pleasure in the gor- 
geous dahlias and marigolds that 
bloom on the cover. We've had scores 
of letters asking for a flower picture, 
and you'll see that we’ve been careful 
to leave the actual painting clear of 
printing so that it will frame beauti- 
fully. 

If you like it, drop me a card to say 
so. It will have a big influence on how 
soon we have another flower picture. 

What do you think of the ending 
of “Child Wife?” Pretty much of a 
compromise for Jim and Sandra, isn’t 
it? Yet at that, they were lucky to 
have another chance . . . So many of 
us learn too late what opportunities 
for happiness we’ve missed in the casual details of daily life. 

But let’s leave the moralizing and jump into the excite- 
ment of ‘““The Baroness’s Head,” our new mystery thriller. 
It’s in a totally new mood from “Child Wife” as it is 
crammed with action and suspense. It kept me up till all 
hours in the morning finishing it. Ordinarily I might have 
yielded to the eternal temptation to peek at the end and see 
what happened—but it was my job to see that the solution 
was satisfactorily worked out from every angle. Paul 
Schubert, the author, is only thirty-six and this is his first 
novel although he has published a number of other books. 

Most of the children of modern parents who are both 
continuing their work in the business world, are still young 
—that phase is such a new one. But what will happen when 
these youngsters grow up? Will they, like the haunting 
figure of the girl Anne in “Everything Crystal Clear” prove 
that the old traditions of home life and training are far more 
important than all the benefits of a monied upbringing, 
however faultless it may appear? Fred and Gina thought 
themselves so successful; so clear- 
headed and sensible; so loving and 
understanding. Yet theirs is one of the 
most moving tragedies I have read in 
fiction for some time. 

There’s a rich contrast to this 
sophisticated routine in “Stiff-necked 
Cameron” by a new Canadian writer, 
John M. Gray, of Toronto, for this 
story is set in a northern mill-town. 
Here’s the problem of the ageless 
struggle between a woman’s realization 
of the need for the home’s maintenance 
at all costs, and the man’s insistence on 
the need for self-respect. Should Ellen, 
as a wise woman have let her husband 
alone and risked ruining their whole 
life—or should she have made such a 
series of scenes that he had to go back 
in spite of his innate pride? Ellen’s 
problems were solved dramatically for 
her, as they should be in a good story. 
But what about the similar circum- 
stances that occur every day? 


office 


BYRNE HOPE SANDERS, Editor 





Mrs. McGaffey in her Hollywood 

studying Chatelaine for 

details of Canadian homes in the 
filming of Jalna. 





Paul Schubert, whose first novel, 
"The Baroness's Head," a thrill- 
ing mystery, begins in this issue. 


N. ROY PERRY, Advertising Manager 


Our Hollywood reporter did some 
fascinating scouting back-stage to 
bring you the gossipy story of the 
difficulties that were entailed in the 
filming of Jalna. There are a number 
of stories in this article that you can 
tell to family or friends—and it’s such 
fun to have them hanging on your 
words! Mrs. McGaffey, the Canadian 
woman from Guelph, Ont., who was 
responsible for the historically correct 
details of the film was photographed 
by Nora Laing as she studied the 
Chatelaine for details of room furnish- 
ings peculiar to Canada. 

After reading it yourself, why not 
take “Can Youth Win the Peace?” to 
your club and ask for a few minutes 
on the programme to read it aloud? Imagine how the 
members would crowd the hall to hear what Vera Brittain 
had to say if she were speaking. Yet if you get somebody 
who can read well, and so give her crisp ideas on youth and 
peace, you will approximate the interest. If you are actively 
interested in peace, here’s an opportunity to spread some 
arresting ideas. 

Next month’s issue promises to be rich in fiction from first- 
rate writers of the day. Among the feature articles is one by 
Dr. Margaret Patterson who for twelve years was a magis- 
trate in the woman’s court in Toronto. She writes on “‘Bad 
Girls.” . . . Coming also, is a penetrating defence of modern 
youth by Judge F. McKinly, of Ottawa, that will make 
every parent think a little harder than before. We're going 
to do a lot of that in the coming months—give some straight 
from the shoulder home truths from men and women who 
are authorities on their subjects and who are not afraid to 
tell you what they think. 

So stay with us, and keep in the excitement! 

October, too, will bring the next 
lesson by Jack McLaren, the noted 
Canadian humorist, on how to draw 
funny taces. Have you tried your hand 
at the first lesson on page 62? There are 
hours of entertainment for the young- 
sters in this series of ten lessons, and 
you'll be developing a natural talent 
most children have, into a lite-long 
pleasure. And if you want to discover 
how much your grown-up friends enjoy 
it, set them to copying this page at your 
next party and offer a prize for the best 
effects. 

A final word about a very special 
story you'll be reading next month— 
“Mrs. Dacier” by Melanie Bennett, of 
Montreal. If you don’t recognize your- 
self in it, I’ll be surprised ! 


Burns spr Jonndons 
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THAT SWEET SMOKE FLAVOR 


SO enpoyable in 


SWIFT'S PREMIUM BACON 


EVEN IF IT weren't Ovenized, Svvift’s Premium 
Bacon would still be mld. Mildness in this 
brand comes from the famous Premium cure. 

But, with this special mildness, you get in 
Swift’s Premium a new and delectable flavor. 
You get a rich tang from fragrant hardwood 
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It’s Ovenized! To be sure you are getting Swift's Premium, the only 
Ovenized bacon, look for identifying marks on packages and for the 
word SWIFT in brown dots down the side of the whole piece. 


smoke—a definite sweet smoke flavor, different 
from the taste of any other bacon. Ovenizing 
gives that — Swift’s way of smoking this bacon, 
in ovens! This improved method of smoking 
bacon is exclusive with Swift. 


It is the unique blend of mildness with rich 


TN ER TREES 


Or, with a little extra fixing 
BACON ROLL SAUTE 


Here's the recipe: 






flavor that has made Swift's Premium the 
largest-selling bacon in the world. Try it, try 
Swift's Premium for breakfast tomorrow. 
There’s a new enjoyment awaiting you in its 
delicious sweet smoke taste. 

Swift Canadian Co., Limited 











Cut }2 inch slices lengthwise from loaf 
of fresh bread; trim off crust. Cover 
with strips of Swift’s Premium Bacon. 
Roll up bread, starting at narrow end. 
Cut crosswise in 4 inch slices and 
fasten with toothpicks. Dip in beaten 
egg, sauté in a covered pan over a slow 
fire until rolls are well browned on 
both sides (about 20 minutes). Serve 
with syrup or marmalade. 

Nore: The rolls may be made, wrapped in 
a towel, and kept in refrigerator over night, 
ready to slice and sauté in the morning. 
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DONT START 10 SCHOOL 





The Parker Vacumatic, Invented by a University Professor 
toreplace pens that suddenly run dry in Classes and Exams 


Holds 12,000 words of ink... 
102% more than old style... When 
held to the light you can see the 
Ink Level . . . See when to refill! 


marvelous new Parker Vacumatic 

is no more like the pens of yesterday 
than a 1935 car is like a ’25 model. 

It’s the pen — the identical pen — you’ve 

often said that someone ought to invent. 

Scores of inventors tried to, but none 

found a way to surmount the mechanical 
faults of piston pumps, valves, etc. 


Then a scientist at a famous University 
conceived this entirely new principle that 
elminates all such parts, as well as rubber 
sacs and lever fillers. That’s why Geo. S. 
Parker, world’s leading pen maker, agreed 
to develop it. 

It’s a wholly original style creation — in- 
troduces beauty never before seen in a pen 
—velvet-like in smoothness and shimmer, 
rich as a costly jewel. For it’s built up ring 
on ring of luminous Pearl and Jet— yet 
when held to the light, the Jet rings = 


come transparent, revealing the level of 
ink! 
Let no one — in school or in business — 


Tiler 


S>-VACUMATIC——> 










Junior, $5 
Senior, $10 


Pencils, $2.50 
$3.50 and $5 


MADE IN CANADA 


longer remain in bondage to pens that soon 
run dry —and just at the wrong time! 

Step into any good pen shop, department, 
stationery, jewelry or drug store, and try the 
Parker Vacumatic. Watch the ink rush in— 
and write 2 ways with this inspiring point. 
A Point of precious Platinum combined 
with solid Geld that won't scratch or drag, 
even under heavy-handed pressure. 

Go and see it tomorrow. The Parker 
Fountain Pen Co., Limited, Toronto. 


No Charge for this Smart 


UTILITY CASE 
with the Purchase of the Parker 
Laminated Pen and Pencil Set 


Giving this most at- 
tractive and permanent 
UTILITY CASE with 
Parker Laminated Vacu- {| 
matic Sets is an innova- 
tion that doubles the 
charm of this fine pair. 
When Pen and Pencil 
are removed, the UTIL- 
ITY CASE will be ever 
so handy for cigarettes; 
or on milady’s dressing 
table, for bobby pins, 
hairpins, etc. Made of 
Plaskon in 2 attractive 
color combinations. 


A New Ink that Chania Any Pen as 
it Writes—a Parker Pen or Any Other 
Send Post Card for Bottle, FREE 


A remarkable Parker discovery now gives the world 
a writing ink—called Parker 
Quink — containing a harmless 
ingredient that dissolves sedi- 
ment left in ns by ordinary 
inks. Quink ends clogging — ends 
shaking a pen to start the flow. 
Get Quink from any store selling 
ink, or send post card for 20,000- 
word bottle FREE. Address 
Dept. CE.535, 
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SEPTEMBER GARDENING 


by HENRY J. MOORE 


WITH THE advent of September there will 
be much to do in the garden, but nothing 
more important than the work of lifting and 
potting tender plants which may be used for 
embellishment in greenhouse or window dur- 
ing winter, or the taking of cuttings with 
which to perpetuate the stock for next 
year’s planting. 

The amateur gardener has learned that 
there are many flowering and foliage plants 
which may be carefully lifted at this time. 
Among flowering plants being such as 
fuchsias, fibrous rooted begonias, geraniums, 
petunias, snapdragons and pentstemons, and 
among foliage plants coleus, iresine, German 


| ivy, and other trailing and upright kinds. 


The roots of the plants should not be unduly 
disturbed when lifted, and when potted 


| should be watered and placed in a shaded 


place for a few days until root action com- 


| mences. It is also well to cut back the stems 


somewhat, to compensate for the check to 
growth and induce the plants to make new 
foliage or flowering growth as the case may 
be. 

At this time practically all kinds of bed- 
ding plants may be propagated from cut- 
tings. These may be inserted in flats con- 
taining sand or in pots. If the grower has a 
greenhouse, a bench will be a good place to 
propagate. The sand should be watered 





when the cuttings are in place and shade 
from the sun should be afforded until roots 
are formed. As the plants grow, the tips of 
the growths may in turn be used as cuttings 
and in this way a large number of plants be 
raised by spring. As the cuttings become 
well rooted, they may be transplanted into 
flats or be potted according to custom or to 
the uses desired. 

Before the end of the month it may be 
necessary to remove indoors all tender plants 
which in pots, tubs or other containers were 
placed outdoors in late spring. Even a light 
frost will harm such subjects as ferns, begon- 
ias and cacti if allowed to remain outdoors 
longer. 


Winter Care of House Plants 


HOUSE PLANTS for their successful cul- 
ture require a certain temperature, a certain 
degree of humidity of the atmosphere. Air as 
pure as possible, light, cultural care, and 
cleanly surroundings—a study of these re- 
quirements must be made by those who 
would grow them well; especially during 
winter is care necessary, for at this time the 
artificial conditions under which they are 
grown are generally of an adverse nature in 
the ordinary home. 


Temperature 


ONLY AT certain temperatures can plants 
feed and perform their life’s functions. One 
which is too high or too low will be detri- 
mental. The higher one wil! excite unnatural 
and weak growth, while the lower one may 
entirely check growth and, if prolonged, may 
cause the death of the subjects. From these 
remarks it may be inferred that there is a 
medium temperature which is generally 
suited to the growth of plants. As, however, 
plants vary in their temperature require- 
ments—for instance, a tropical plant will 
require a high temperature and a temperate 
or subarctic one a lower one—it will be a 
difficult matter to grow both kinds in a given 
temperature such as prevails in the average 
home. Plants, therefore, should be chosen 
which are hardy enough to withstand the 
average temperature usual in the home and 
which is about sixty degrees Fahrenheit 
during winter, and which should be main- 
tained as steadily as possible. 


Humidity 
PLANTS REQUIRE a certain degree of 
humidity, that is of moisture, in the atmos- 
phere. When the atmosphere is dry and the 
rooms are warm, excessive transpiration of 
[Continued on page 66} 
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“The Baroness!" gasped 
Pokorny, "She's murdered!" 
The villagers trembled and 
gasped in fear and horror. 


TRE BARONESS’S READ 


A New Mystery Novel by PAUL SCHUBERT 


T WAS a handsome old castle, standing on its little 

eminence in the first light of another day—the severity 

of its steep roof was broken by the colorful zigzag de- 

signs worked into the tiles, though the stone tower lent 
an austere note. It was called Schloss Popperthal, being 
the hereditary mansion of the von Popperthal family, and it 
dominated the Bohemian village of Katerinka, looking out 
on a broad panorama of fields, red-roofed peasant dwellings, 
and hillsides deep in forest. 

On the 29th of June the sun’s rays reached the Schloss 
shortly after four, creeping across the roof to strike through 
the dormer window into the servant girls’ room, where they 
made a golden yellow oblorg against the plastered wall and 
lit a cheap alarm clock which ticked conscientiously on the 
table. As though reminded of its duty the clock gathered 
its forces and at four-thirty commenced a loud unpleasant 
clamor which penetrated the sleep of a fresh, healthy 
peasant girl, who opened her heavy eyes and thrust her bare 
feet out of bed. 

Anna, the housemaid, was the first member of the Schloss 
household to stir in the morning, and one of the last to 
go to sleep at night. On this particular morning she was 


especially drowsy, her lids resentful of the interruption to 
her slumber. Nevertheless she stretched her arms and 
yawned herself awake, displaying all the slenderness of 
sturdy body which had advanced her to this most cherished 
maid’s situation in Katerinka. She was a superior servant, 
confident and ambitious, with widely separated Slav eyes, 
glossy black hair and a nice carriage. 

“Get up, cook!” she called across to the other side of the 
room, where a fat, shapeless woman lay sleeping with moist 
face and open mouth. She began to dress herself with 
hurried movements. Then she went to the window, shut 
tight in accordance with Katerinka’s distrust of night air, 
and thrust the casements apart. 

“Gracious, how the dog howls!’ she remarked. 
can be the matter with him?” 

At twenty minutes to five she was hurrying, in a starched 
blue uniform and white apron, downstairs to the kitchen at 
the rear of the ground floor. The house was silent and asleep, 
and her deft, soft-slippered steps were the first invasion of a 
new day. She took up a silver pitcher, poured water into it 
from the overnight kettle on the stove, and turned back 
upstairs. 


“What 


This portion of her morning duties always filled Anna 
with a tingle of anxiety. Few people’s confidence was proof 
against the commanding personality of the Baroness von 
Popperthal. The old lady, now seventy-one, was as stiff 
and strict in her ways as a Court Chamberlain—never 
stricter than in the details of the routine with which she 
commenced the day. The maid had orders to enter her room 
on the stroke of 4.45, to set a pitcher of warm water on the 
washstand, draw the curtains, and come to the side of the 
oldfashioned bed to curtsey and say: “I kiss your Grace’s 
hand—if you please, it is a quarter to five.” 

It was the Baroness’s practice to leave the Schloss at 
exactly 5.00 a.m., to enter her carriage and proceed to the 
village church with the air of a Lieutenant-General of 
Infantry, to attend the early morning service, where she 
took note of those present and those absent and scrutinized 
the priest with a fierce attention to every ceremonial gesture 
and liturgical detail. She had followed this custom through- 
out the forty-six years since Baron von Popperthal had 
brought her to this estate as his bride, and she had no 
intention of modifying her habits now with increasing age. 
Neither revolution nor storm, alarum nor excursion, could 





PICNIC LUNCH 


Picnic Turnovers « Sandwiches + Potato Chips 
Devilled Eggs + Pickles + Cole Slaw (in jar) 
Chocomint Cake « Cherry Tartlets « Coffee (in thermos) 
Lemonade ( Juice and sugar in jar—add water later) 


I don’t care how many years old you are, if you love 
picnics, you’re young! I dote on them myself, but 
I don’t like a last hour fuss before starting. That’s 
why I’m giving you three Crisco picnic basket sur- 
prises which you can make the day before. 

Each one is very different. Picnic Turnovers, Choco- 
mint Cake and Cherry Tartlets are so different they 
provide variety—yet it’s the same creamy sweet 
digestible Crisco that makes them taste so good. 
Use Crisco in all three if you want top-notch results. 


Crisco is “all purpose” shortening 
Thousands of women have discovered that Crisco is the 
only cooking fat and shortening they need. It’s their 
standby for digestible pastry, biscuits and fried foods 
—and it’s just as good for delicate cakes! Maybe 
you'd like to prove this. If you’ve a conservative 
friend who still makes cakes the old way, have her 
sample this feather-light Chocomint Cake. Then, 
when she starts oh-ing, tell her about pre-creamed 
Crisco—and how Crisco cuts down cake costs, too! 


Today’s real value—Crisco 


Today Crisco, the finest shortening of all, is a “leading 
value.” Compare the price of Crisco with prices of 
ordinary shortenings . . . and you'll see why you can 
now afford to use this pure digestible shortening for 
all your cooking and baking. Just a hint: the 3-lb. size 
is especially economical as it gives you Crisco at its 
lowest cost per pound. And remember— Crisco keeps 
marvelously sweet and digestible, even through a 
99° heat wave! WINIFRED 8S. CARTER 





PICNIC TURNOVERS 


Use light digestible Crisco always! 





2 cups flour % cup Crisco 4 teaspoons baking powder 4% cup Crisco 
\ teaspoon salt % cup milk or water 1% cups sugar 
Sift dry ingredients. Use fork to cut in light digestible Crisco 
(the vegetable shortening). Add liquid. Stir half a minute. Roll 


CHOCOMINT CAKE 


Remember—pre-creamed Crisco needs no creaming 





1 tablespoon lemon juice 

4 egg whites 

lg cup finely crushed 
peppermint candy 


1 teaspoon salt 


2% cups cake flour 
2 teaspoons baking powder 


out. 4 inch thick on floured board. Divide into 8 squares. On 
half of each square, spread filling (see below). Moisten edges of 
dough, lap over to form triangles and press firmly together. 
Bake in hot oven (425° F.) 20-25 minutes. When cold, excellent 
for picnic and school lunch boxes. Can be served hot with gravy 
for luncheon and dinner at home. 

Chicken Filling: Shred cooked chicken or veal to make 1% 
cups. Add % cup thick gravy, 1 teaspoon grated onion, 2 hard 
cooked eggs (diced) and 2 tablespoons sliced pimientoes. 


Ham Filling: Grind or mince 1% cups of cooked ham, mix to 

Spree y paste with 3 tablespoons mayon- 

“an naise and 4 teaspoon prepared mus- 

f tard. Place a thin slice of American 

cheese in each turnover, and cover 
with ham paste. 









Beat fluffy Crisco and sugar until light and airy. Sift dry ingre- 
dients. Add alternately with water to Crisco mixture. Add lemon 
juice. Fold in egg whites beaten stiff but not dry. Pour into 
“Criscoed’’ oblong pan (8” x 12”). Bake in a moderate oven 
(350° F.) 30-40 minutes. After cake has baked 5 minutes, sprinkle 
top with crushed peppermint candy (use the food chopper to 
crush stick candy). After cake is cooled and iced, it can be cut 
in squares, and carried in its pan to the picnic. 

Chocolate Icing: Blend \% cup of creamy Crisco with 2 egg 
yolks and 4 teaspoon salt. Add 3 squares melted bitter choco- 
late. Add 2 cups confectioners sugar alternately with 3 table- 
spoons thin cream. Beat to spreading consistency. 

All Measurements Level. Recipes tested and approved by Good 
Housekeeping Institute. Crisco is the registered trademark of a 
shortening manufactured by the Procter & Gamble Co. 
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CHERRY TARTLETS 


gives you 8 to 10 flaky digestible pastries 





1% cups flour bg cup Crisco 

4 teaspoon salt 1-6 tablespoons cold water 
Sift dry ingredients. Cut in creamy digestible Crisco (the pure 
vegetable shortening). Add as little water as possible. Roll 4 inch 
thick on lightly floured board. Line shallow muffin rings. Brush 
with melted Crisco. Fill with Cherry Filling (see below). Cut 
remaining pastry into narrow strips and lay criss-cross, moisten- 
ing ends and pressing into pastry rim. Bake in hot oven (425° F.) 
about 20 minutes. These can be taken to picnic in their pans. 

Fresh Cherry Filling: Stem and stone 1 quart red cherries. Mix 
1 cup sugar and 2 tablespoons flour. Combine with cherries 

Canned Cherry Filling: (If you can't obtain fresh cherries) — 
Drain canned cherries, to get 134-2 cups of fruit. Mix 14 cup 
sugar and 1 tablespoon flour. Mix with cherries. Add 1 teaspoon 
lemon juice. Fills 8 tartlets 
ONLY 10¢ brings you “ Favorite Recipes", the Crisco cookbook 
98 recipes! 33 colored pictures! Send 10¢ in coin with name and 
address to Winifred 8. Carter, Dept. XCH-95, 170 Bay Street, 
Toronto, Ontario. 


Ibs tarifty To buy the 30. tin / 


NOW EVERYBODY CAN AFFORD CRISCO FOR EVERYTHING! 
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lather from his face. ‘Move along, all of you!” he ' 

addressed the crowd. ‘You, Pokorny, keep your DO YOU ENJOY MYSTERY STORIES THAT KEEP 

mouth shut until the investigation is over. Tell the 

people at the Schloss I'll be there as soon as I can get , 

hold of Corporal Gritz.” YOU GUESSING? HERE'S A THRILLING ONE 
“Somebody’s already run to get Gritz,”’ volunteered 


a man on the edge of the crowd. ‘“He’s just coming SET IN MODERN EUROPE ae a THE STARTLING 


out of his house now.” 

The peasants wheeled to stare toward the approach- 
ing corporal as though hoping to see him produce ADVENTURES OF A CANADIAN GIRL TRAPPED 
the murderer like a conjuror pulling billiard balls from 
the air, and young Pokorny, glad to escape the centre 
: the stage, clucked his horse into motion and IN THE AFTERMATH OF A HIDEOUS CRIME 
disappeared. 

Corporal Gritz, the village’s second Gendarme, was 
a stocky, ruddy-faced young man, as_ naturally 
qualified for service in the Gendarmerie Corps as his 
superior, Czerny, was miscast and out of place. Aware 
of his local reputation, he stepped up with conscious 
importance and thrust the crowd aside to follow the 
Watchmaster inside the latter’s cottage for a consulta- 
tion as to the immediate plan of action. 

“Do you think I’d better telephone city head- 
quarters?” the older man asked. 

“Of course. They'll never leave a case like this to 
country Gendarmes like you and me.” 

“IT wanted to ask you first—did you see anything 
last night? You were out on duty with the Forester, 
weren’t you?” 

Gritz glanced at the Watchmaster for a_ brief 
instant, as though wondering whether he could trust 
him, before shaking his head and replying: ‘‘No, I 
didn’t see a thing. We didn’t even get the poacher we 
were after.” 

Czerny sighed. “Once the headquarters people 
arrive, life will be miserable for a week.” 


AT A quarter of six, just an hour after Anna’s first 
attempt to enter the Baroness’s bedroom, Watch- 
master Czerny and Corporal Gritz, martial in the 
forest-green uniform of their corps, strode up to the 
front door of Schloss Popperthal and found the house- 
servant Anton waiting for the arrival of the authori- 
ties. He glanced apprehensively at the Gendarmes’ 
heavy equipment, rifles and bayonets, holstered 
pistols, leather pouches slung at each left hip with the 
required ammunition, notebooks and other parapher- 
nalia. The Watchmaster, lumpy in ill-fitting breeches 
and clumsy leather puttees, scowled forbiddingly 
under his Gendarmerie helmet; Corporal Gritz’s face, 
with its ferreting, hard eyes, bore the expression of 
severity with which he approached all official duties. 

As the armed men climbed the steps, the carriage 
arrived bringing grey-bearded, massive Dr. Albrecht, 
the village physician, an old friend of the von Popper- 
thal family. Anton had decided that the doctor’s 
presence would be advisable in view of the need to 
break the news to the seventy-nine year old Baron. 

The Gendarmes, the doctor and Anton stood ina 
cluster inside the doorway, speaking in hushed voices. 
It was obvious that the servant had suffered a shock 
which had left a terrific imprint upon his nervous 
system. 

“Who killed her, Anton?” asked the old doctor. 

The man looked up out of his frightened eyes. ““Who 
could have done it, sir?” he demanded. “She was 
severe, that’s true, and she quarrelled with everybody, 
God forgive me for saying it, but she was a good 
Christian, and many’s the family in this village that 
wouldn’t be alive today if it hadn’t been for her help.” 

“We'd better have a look at her, before anything is 
disturbed,”’ suggested Corporal Gritz. 

“T’ll go with you,” announced Dr. Albrecht with 
the assurance that came from forty years of village 
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t 
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authority. 
The bedroom in which the Baroness von Popper- 


thal’s body had been discovered, was a large, square 
chamber, high-ceilinged and dignified, furnished in 
the manner peculiar to middle-European aristocracy 
of the last generation, with carved walnut woodwork, 
marble-topped tables, plush upholstery—a_ certain 
solid, luxurious, stuffy comfort, ornamented with 
knick-knacks as expensive as they were useless, 
Dresden shepherdesses, Bohemian saints, oil paintings 
in thick gilt frames, two or three ikons, so old that the 
gold of their backgrounds was the only thing left 
visible. There were two tall windows with the 
conventional arrangement of double-casements. The 
smell of the room was a blend {Continued on page 42} 


"Did you hear the howling of the dog?” demanded Till. 
"Not until | woke up this morning," whispered the girl. 
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alter the force of the old lady’s will, 
and it was traditional that the one 
unfortunate servant girl who had 
allowed her to oversleep, had never 
recovered from the tongue-lashing 
she had received. 

Anna stood at the top of the stairs 
in a flurry of nervousness until the 
hall clock began the whirring sounds 
which preceded the striking of the 
third quarter; at the same moment 
the bells reverberated across the 
valley from the village church. The 
maid went swiftly to the doorway of 
the Baroness’s bedroom, put her hand 
on the latch, and drew herself together 
for the duties of the next fifteen 
minutes. 

To her astonishment, the door was 
locked. 

In a flutter of uncertainty, the girl 
set the pitcher of water on the floor 
and tried the latch again, pushing 
with both hands and shoving hard 
against the door. As it still refused 
to open, she ran to the cabinet or 
wardrobe which separated the Baron- 
ess’s bedroom from that of the deaf 
old Baron, only to discover that 
entrance there was also impossible. 

In growing alarm she ran back to 
the hall door and knocked, expecting 
to hear a flood of denunciation in the 
Baroness’s strident tones. But her 
knocking elicited nothing more than a 
prolonged silence from within the 
room, and she turned and fled down 
the stairs to seek help. 

Anton, the manservant, slept in 
the basement in a little room next the 
laundry. He wasa pale, hardworking 
young man of exemplary habits. 
Anna found him just putting on his 
housecoat preparatory to coming 
upstairs to bow the Baroness out to 
her carriage. 

“But I haven’t got a key to Her 
Grace’s room,” he answered the 
agitated girl. ‘The key is always in 
the door, on the inside.” His sallow 
face looked out in concern as he 
straightened his collar. 

“‘What shall I do?’”’ Anna was close 
to tears. “She'll be late to mass.” 

“Did you knock?” 

Te 

“She must have locked herself in. 
Come along. I'll go up with you.” 

At ten minutes to five they stood 
before the doorway. The hall, running 
the full length of the main portion of 
the house, had deep windows leading 
to a small balcony at the near end, 
through which the morning light fell 
upon the two servants. Anton rapped, 
calling through the door: ‘Frau 
Baronin!”’ 

The man’s face was paler than 
usual. “Frau Baronin! It’s nearly 
five o’clock!’’ Then he stooped down 
and tried to peer through the keyhole. 

“Anton! Anton!’’ protested the girl 
half hysterically. ‘Go and wake the 
Baron!” 

“Ssh!” said the man. “Remember 
the guests!’”” He went to the hall 
window and looked out. The smell of 
flowers came up from the beds below, 
and the ripening wheat in the distant 
fields was shot by hazy yellow sun- 
light. A polished carriage, driven by 
young Pokorny, stable-boy and gar- 
dener’s helper, was rounding the side 
of the Schloss on the graveled drive 
leading from the stables. As Anton 
leaned out, intending to call down to 
Pokorny, he noticed a ladder which 
had been used the day before to 
replace some tiles on the roof. 


"That's the trouble,” said young Tuttle.” 
Otho has disappeared from the castle.” 
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“Anna, you must go to the front of the house, climb up 
that ladder, and get into the Baroness’s room through the 
window.” 

“gn, & can't,” 

“You must. Hurry!” 

He took the girl by the arm. Young Pokorny watched 
them open-mouthed from the carriage-box as they came out 
the front door, and the grey horse turned his head with 
curiosity. 

“T won’t go into the room!” protested the maid. ‘‘Some- 
thing has happened. You go!” 

“If she wakes up and finds me there,” said Anton, “‘she’ll 
discharge both of us.’’ Arriving at the side of the house, he 
took the ladder, which rested around the corner ten or fifteen 
feet away from the Baroness’s window, and leaned it close 
to the sill. ‘Thank goodness she sleeps with her windows 
open. Once you’re in, unlock the doors.” 

The girl began the ascent. Her knees quivered and she 
could feel her heart beating and a peculiar dread in the pit 
of her stomach. As she was half way up, the clocks struck 
five—five silvery chimes from the hall, five heavy quavering 
strokes from the church over the valley. 

Hesitatingly Anna put her foot across the window sill, and 
they could hear her say: “I kiss your Grace’s hand. I beg 
your Grace’s pardon for coming in through the window. I 
hope your Grace has slept well.” 

Then she screamed. 

A moment later, with an expression distorted by terror, 
she collapsed across the window sill and lay, one arm 
dangling outside the building, in momentary peril of falling 
to the ground. 


AT FOURTEEN MINUTES past five the smoke of 
morning fires rose into the still air from fifty brick chimneys 
over as many tile roofs in the village of Katerinka, province 
of Bohemia, Republic of Czechoslovakia. From a dozen 
quarters there was a steady clack-clack-clack as men 
pounded out the blades of their scythes for the day’s 
mowing. A pair of swallows flew in and out of the church 
through a broken pane in the rose window, and the sexton 
puttered about placing candles for the morning mass. The 
forested hills, surrounding the valley, were cool and fresh 
in June leafage. 

Many people, variously occupied in various sections of 
the village, remarked the strange behaviour of the von 
Popperthal carriage as it careered wildly down the by-road 
leading from the Schloss, the grey horse at the gallop and 
the dignified vehicle swaying from side to side. 

“Hey!” the men nudged each other. ‘The old lady’s late 
for mass!” 

“Sakra! Doesn’t she know they never start ringing the 
bell until she’s in sight?” 

As the carriage came into view, the church-bell com- 
menced its impassive summons, the priest quickened his 
step, and half a dozen peasant women caught up their 
kerchiefs and prayer-books and hurried toward the church. 

But to everyone’s astonishment, the carriage, instead of 
continuing its usual route, lurched into the road to pull up in 
front of the cottage housing Gendarmerie Watchmaster 
Czerny, senior member of the local Gendarmerie detach- 
ment. A knot of people gathered, listening with avid curi- 
osity as young Pokorny bawled from the box: “Mr. Watch- 
master! Mr. Watchmaster! The Baroness—” 

Czerny’s face appeared in the kitchen window, his beady 
eyes looking out above a lather of shaving soap. 

“The Baroness . . . the Baroness!” gasped young 
Pokorny, looking at the Gendarme with an expression in 
which sensation and horror struggled for mastery. 

“‘What’s the matter with her?” 

“‘She’s dead!” 

“Holy Virgin! It’s the priest you want to see!” 

“‘She’s murdered !” 

The villagers gasped, and an old woman fell upon her 
knees muttering: “God have mercy on her soul!’”’ There 
was a chorus of “Amen!” 

Watchmaster Czerny swallowed, trying to recover from 
the shock. 

“How do you know she’s murdered?” he demanded. 

“Her head’s cut off!” 

The effect of young Pokorny’s announcement could 
hardly have been more pronounced. The Watchmaster 
disappeared from view like a puppet jerked out of sight, and 
the villagers bunched into a chattering crowd that grew 
larger every minute. They stared at young Pokorny as 
though, through him, they could examine the dead woman’s 
body. 

“Who found her?” 

“Anton and Anna.” 

“Where?” 

“Tn her room.” 

“Did you see her?” 

“No.” 

“Did Anna scream?” .. . 

Watchmaster Czerny reappeared, wiping the last of the 
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calm. 


Fred was furious and his visitor 
"It did not take me long to know that she had 
no real knowledge of marriage,” said Aram. 


didn’t ignore her. Ann had the loveliest little smocked dresses 
and@ had her hair cut by Adolf and went to a dancing school 
at four and had a nursery full of the most elegant toys and 
books illustrated by Rackham and the Favershams. Some- 
times Gina ran in, read from one of the beautiful books and 
tucked Ann into bed. 

Then Ann was a taller little girl, not a baby any more, and 
was going to school. They discovered, the Dibbles, almost 
simultaneously, that Ann was a person and they liked her 
and were proud of her. Ann was clever at school things—or 
at certain school things—and she was made a fuss of over 
there. She had a knack for acting and when there was a 
school play she was in it. 

When Ann was eight, Gina dismissed Miss Covell. 

“You're big enough to go to school by yourself now,” 
Gina told Ann. “And you can surely dress yourself!” 

The first day Ann went by herself, the maid spoke to Gina 


at night. 


“WE USED TO BE AFRAID OF DOGS AND DARK AND 
GOD. NOW FEAR’S AS OUT OF DATE AS BUSTLES...” 
SO THOUGHT THIS MODERN COUPLE WHO BELIEVED 


“Mrs. Dibble,” 
Ola said, “I thought 
I ought to tell you 
—Ann come home 
crying from school 
this afternoon. . .” 

Gina went into 
Ann’s room. 

“Ann, did some- 
thing go wrong to- 
day?” she asked. 

Ann shook her 
head. 

“But something 
did, didn’t it? Tell 
mother. 

At last Gina dis- 
covered that Ann 
didn’t like to go by 
“the gates” alone. 

** But what 
gates?” Gina in- 
sisted. 

Just “the gates.” 

“But what are 
thegatesto? What’s 
behind them?” 

Ann didn’t seem 
to know. 

Gina had Ola walk 
to school next day 
with Ann. 

“Well, what was 
it all about?” she 
asked Ola. 

Ola shrugged. 

“It was nothing, 
Mrs. Dibble. Just 
some big iron gates. 
No dog — nothing 
but just a house 
back behind.” 

So Gina said: 
“Now, Ann, you’re 
eight years old. 
You’re old enough 
to walk three blocks 
alone. The gates 
are nothing but the gates before someone’s house. You have 
to learn to stand on your own feet, my child, and never to be 
afraid. Mother can’t hire a woman just to take you to 
school, can she?” 

Ann made no more complaints and Gina said to Fred: 
“T will not have her afraid. The gates are squashed, at any 
rate!. We used to be afraid of everything—dogs and 
dark and God. We were encouraged to be—but fear’s as out 
of date as bustles!” 

One night Ann was to appear in a school performance of 
The Birthday of the Infanta. She had an especially beautiful 
costume and liked it. Fred and Gina were going to the play. 

Then someone very important in Fred’s line was in town 
and Fred asked him to dinner. He called Gina at the office. 

“But it’s the night of Ann’s play, Fred.” 

“Oh, that’s so—I’d forgotten for a minute.” 

His voice was hesitant. 

“We couldn’t disappoint her,” Gina said. 


RAISING A DAUGHTER WAS AS SIMPLE AS THEIR JOBS 


“No. Well, I’lltellhim. . . It’s too bad I said anything.” 

“Wait, Fred—maybe I can fix it up with Ann!” 

“Oh, never mind!. . . But you know Simonsen—I just 
thought. . .” 

“Wait. I'll call you back.” 

She phoned the house and asked for Ann. 

“Ann, darling—I’ve got bad news,” she said. 

“What?” Ann asked in her quick voice. 

“We can’t go to the play. . Now, chin up, darling. 
We can’t help it or you know we would. A man has come to 
town that daddy is awfully obligated to and he’s had to ask 
him to dinner. . We feel pretty badly but that’s how ’tis. 
Do you mind terribly?” 

Ann didn’t answer for an instant; then she said in a sub- 
dued voice: “No, that’s all right.” 

“Good girl! I’ve got a grand surprise for you if you do 
your part well!” 

She called Fred and told him it was all right. 

“But, Gina—really I hate to. . .” 

“So do I. But, after all, Fred, it’ll be good for her. 
You’ve got to learn to take disappointments—you know 
that!” 

“I know—but. . .” 

“Really, she didn’t mind very much. 

So Simonsen came to dinner. The mother of the little boy 
who played the hunchback picked up Ann. After the play, 
Gina called Ann in to say ‘“how-do-you-do?” to Mr. Simon- 
sen. She still wore her princess costume and had a gold band 
around her hair. 

“Tell us, darling—how did it go?” 

“All right,” Ann said without enthusiasm. 

“You don’t need still to have your haughty princess 
look,”’ Gina said, laughing. 

Ann looked down at the tips of her golden slippers under 
the long folds of her full skirt. 

“‘Now—how did it go?” 

“All right,’”’ Ann said again. 

Gina gave her next day a lovely round mirror for her room. 

Soon after that Ann began eating dinner with them. 

“She’s really more interesting than plenty of adults we 
know.” Gina told Jennie Kendricks. “Fred absolutely dotes 
on her—but we're resolved to treat her like a human being— 
not like ‘our little girl.’”’ 

“She’s lovely,”” Jennie said. 

“She’s a person,” Gina said. 

One day Mr. Knightly, who taught the dancing school, 
called Gina. 

“Mrs. Dibble, I’d like to speak to you about Ann,” he 
said. 

“Yes?” 

“She’s been rather difficult lately.” 

“In what way, Mr. Knightly?” 

“Well, it’s this way, Mrs. Dibble. We have a free invita- 
tion dance and then we have the boys ask the girls in turn 
to dance. . Ann has taken to refusing the boys who never 
ask her in the free invitation. = 

Gina laughed. 

“Well, after all, the child has some proper pride.” she 
said. 

“It makes for a great deal of unpleasantness.” 

“T’ll speak to her.” Gina promised. 

She said to Ann: ‘Ann, I understand you’ve refused to 
dance with some of the boys?” 

Ann looked stubborn. 

“T don’t like them,” she said. 


Gina laughed. {Continued on page 57 } 
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Crystal Clear 


by NELIA GARDNER WHITE 


EOPLE DO not want any more the psychological 

story, or so it is said by editors and critics and those 

who ought to know. People are tired of subtleties of 

relationships and want cold facts of doings and say- 
ings. Everything must be as hard and clear as crystal, with 
no sloppy sentimentalities hanging over the bare outlines. 
And it is, I suppose, true that that is the way most of us 
live nowadays. 

That is the way the Dibbles lived. They were each living 
alone when they met at the Johnny Kendricks’. They had 
no illusions and both had that clean, hard-cut look that is 
the property of nearly all of a certain stratum at this time. 
Gina had on a dress of a peculiarly trying blue that night 
and this dress set her apart and made her noticed, whether 
it became her or no. She had a sharp wit, too, and always 
amused people. Fred Dibble came in and almost at once 
said: ‘“‘Who are you?” 

Gina grinned at him and said: “I’m Gina. . 
were talking about Browning.” 

“Browning? Good heavens, why? Isn’t he dead?” 

“Just what I was saying,” she said. ‘‘He’s so dead that I 
doubt if he’ll ever rise again. Things that we and Browning 
tortured ourselves over and kept silence about we talk out 
now. Thank God.” 

A week later Fred met Gina coming away from the Ken- 
dricks’. He took her home, went in and said: “Bachelor 
girl, eh? I’ve been remembering you ever since I saw you at 
Jen’s the other night!” 

“And why?” 

“Well, you sounded like an honest-to-goodness girl. Up 
to the minute—not moaning about has-beens, but living 
while you went!” 

“T hope I am that, Mr. Dibble. What a name—Dibble!” 

In three months she married him. 


. But we 


THEY DIDN’T have much money, but with both their 
salaries, it was adequate. They knew smart people and were 
seen at the more amusing places. Everyone said it was an 
exceptionally successful marriage. 

“Well, Fred, I don’t deny it’s sometimes a bit lonely,”’she’d 
said when he’d asked her, “‘but I wouldn’t marry you because 
of that. There are worse things than loneliness, as you ought 
to know. . . But we ought to be able to make a go of it, 
I think. In fact, if I married you I would make a go of it. 
I’ve shed all my adolescent tears and have some sense now, 
I hope. I doubt if I’d weep if I learned you’d had dinner 
with your secretary.” 

So they were married and each would forego to check up 
on the other, no matter how necessary it might seem to be 
to do so. Then they had a baby. Gina’s job was very good 
and she didn’t want to give it up. As a matter of fact she 
did give it up for only four months. She went through the 
months of pregnancy blithely, or perhaps it would be better 
to say casually. 

“T never knew anyone to make so little fuss over a baby!” 
Jennie Kendricks said. “I thought I was Spartan enough— 
you irritate me.” 

Gina laughed. 

“T don’t feel particularly Spartan,” she said. ‘I’m thirty- 
one years old and you ought to start younger, it seems, if 
you intend to start at all. But this going into utter seclusion 
for nine months and having melancholia and illusions about 
past loves and the surety of death overtaking you in the 
delivery room—that’s not my line, Jen!” 

Jennie Kendricks grinned and her brows went up to their 
funny points. 


“I suppose it’s really not anyone’s line any more,” she 
said. 

“No, thank heaven! Think if we’d lived twenty years 
ago—been grown-up then, I mean. But it doesn’t bear 
thinking about, does it? All the evasions—all the throwing 
of everything on religion! At least we’ve worked out of that. 
And our children ought to be more honest yet. . Mine 
will be, I promise you.” 

Jennie Kendricks looked toward the window, her face a 
little troubled. 

“It’s difficult to promise about your children,” she said. 
“They don’t always pan out as you plan!” 

Gina laughed. 

“Are you going on working?” said Jennie. 

“Of course!. I’m not what you'd call the pure 
maternal!” Gina said. 

So the baby was born and named Ann—plain, everyday 


Ann, without an “e.” Gina had a fairly bad time of it but 
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continued to make no fuss and Fred hardly knew how much 
she’d suffered. She had hired as a nurse an efficient woman 
with no nonsense about her, went back to work twenty-five 
days after Ann appeared and life went on as usual. 

Once Fred had said to her, soon after they were married: 
“Lord, it’s fun being married to you, Gina! You don’t even 
tell me I need a haircut!” 


“Well, after all—at thirty-six, one ought to be able to 
know that for himself,” Gina said carelessly. 

Ann didn’t complicate things too much at first. She lived 
on a rigid régime which didn’t hurt her any. Sometimes 
Fred would go in and lift her out of her crib, toss her in the 
air. 

“Funny little brat, isn’t she?” he’d say, or: “Good goat, 
Gina—she’s got my nose!” 

“Best baby in the world!’’ Gina’d say to enquirers. “Runs 
without a mother’s tender care.” 

And for several years, that did seem to be so. Oh, Gina 
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brother. What band did he play with? And did he play the 
sax or the banjo or the drums? And 

And on and on, with Johnnie Kline saying: ‘‘And since 
you’re a musician I know you won’t mind our going right 
ahead with practice. We've got to be all set for tomorrow 
night.” 

One of them added, “Say, how about your helping us with 
the drums? Our drummer won’t be here until tomorrow 
and. . 

Eustis Budd roused to assert himself. Drums! 

They rode right over him. Was he going to throw down 
pals, buddies in the music game? He could sit in and beat 
out something. 


IN THE end, he sat in. Sat, and beat a snare drum; and 
every now and then he rapped himself sharply with a drum- 
stick, for only by this way could he convince himself he was 
awake, that the thing wasn’t some ghastly, unbelievable 
phantasm—he, Eustis Budd, in his pyjamas, beating a snare 
drum in the Firefly Band. Over and over he resolved that 
as soon as day came he’d grab up the remnants of his food 
and he was ready to bet that The Whale had eaten half of 
his stock—and get into his car and flee. 

But—flee where? For months he had planned on coming 
to Seashore and Slim Sumner’s bungalow. The plan had 
become a part of him. If he went now, where would he go. 
how would he live? Around and around went question like 
a squirrel in a cage, and he beat upon the snare drum, and 
the Fireflies whanged and tootled, swayed and tapped feet, 
grinned—smiled eternally at a supposititious audience as 
they pounded out rhythm. with The Whale now seated at 
one side in the stoutest Sumner chair clapping his hands in 
time to the music—clop, clop, clop—and singing, with the 
girl, Torchy, standing at the other side, likewise singing. 

Repeatedly Eustis’s gaze came back to her. Never had he 
seen such a head of hair, raspberry colored. Obviously the 
color wasn’t real; it didn’t match with anything, certainly 
not with her eyes, which were a warm, soft brown. She was 
perhaps eighteen, possibly nineteen years old, and not large, 
but made up for this by doing everything with great enthusi- 
asm and gusto, and when from time to time she met his gaze 
her eyes sparkled with all the infectious happiness of a pup 
dog wanting to be friendly. 

On and on went practice; on played Eustis Budd. There 
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was nothing to be gained in going to bed; he shuddered at the 
thought of trying to sleep with that noise. He Would have to 
stay with it, have to stay with these Fireflies until he could 
evolve a plan. He was like a mariner whose little craft had 
been run down and sunk by a larger boat; who, in order to 
keep from drowning, had been forced to clamber aboard the 
other craft, and live as its crew lived. Pirates! Maybe they 
didn’t realize they were pirates, but they were, just the same. 
And until he could evolve a plan 

Practice finally ceased. 

“Swell!” said leader Johnnie Kline. ‘That'll make ’em 
toss the quarters and half-dollars at us. And say,” and he 
beamed at Eustis Budd, “‘you handled those sticks just as 
good as our regular player.”” The rest of the Fireflies agreed 
like people who couldn’t give higher praise. 

Torchy, under the guidance of her cousin, The Whale, 
departed for her room down the street. The Fireflies appor- 
tioned themselves throughout the house, and fortunately for 
all concerned, the generous, big-hearted Slim Sumner had 
been equally generous when it came to enough bedrooms. 
Eustis Budd crept into his own room and instantly fell fast 
asleep. 


WHEN HE opened his eyes the sun was shining, and he 
smiled at the dream that he had had. He had dreamed that 
people came in the middle of the night and played accordions 
and banjos and saxophones, horrifically, and that he arose 
and played a snare drum with them. His smile widened at 
the incongruity of the dream. . and then 

He listened. A sound. Somebody was snoring. He 
groaned. Nodream! It was probably The Whale. 

Eustis Budd arose and dressed swiftly. The nearest way 
outdoors led through the dining room and kitchen. He 
stopped at the larder and his heart sank at the sight; evi- 
dently The Whale had been up half the night eating. Wildly 
for a moment he thought of grabbing the remnant of the 
canned goods and hiding it in the yard. But if somebody 
saw him. . He abandoned the idea. 

He stepped out into the yard. Something was gleaming 
blue through the trees. The sea. He went out to the road- 
way and along it, clambered down cliffs and came to the 
dazzling white beach, which stretched away to north and 
south in a great arc to meet bluff headlands crowned with 
pines. He walked along the shore, and before he had covered 
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half the distance to a headland all the turmoil within him 
was gone, the Fireflies were forgotten. To the beat and surge 
of the sea, music was beginning to sound—the symphony. 
He walked to the headland, turned, and walked to the other 
headland, swung back along to the cliffs, climbed them, 
headed for the bungalow—ready for work. 

They’d just have to be out of the way, that was all! 

They weren’t. They were eating, all of them. That is, all 
of them save the girl Torchy. She had on an apron and was 
cooking, and in the daylight her hair looked even more rasp- 
berry-colored. They gave him hearty greeting, told him to 
sit ‘right down. 

“Yes,”’ added Torchy, smiling, “and the rest of you can 
all get‘up. You’ve had enough.” 

Mutter came from the end of the table. “I ain’t!”’ 

“Up you get!’”’ said Torchy, and The Whale got up. “And 
now you’ve all got work to do, getting things ready at the 
Blue Moon,” said Torchy. “Beat it!’ And she grinned. 

They beat it. It was easy to see that while she played less 
than second fiddle when the Fireflies were tootling and 
thumping, she was the real leader when it came to kitchen 
and dining room. She turned to Eustis. “It’s bacon and 
eggs and toast and coffee. I went up town and got them. I 
didn’t think we ought to use any more of the canned goods 
that Mr. Sumner had in the larder, because he might come 
back and need them.” 

For a moment Eustis sat speechless. “‘Uh—-why—sure,” 
he finally said. 

She whisked into the kitchen and his eyes folllowed her. 
She might have raspberry-colored hair, but she was a darned 
good little scout. And she could cook, too; the way he twice 
cleaned his plate showed that. He could now hear her wash- 
ing dishes in the kitchen and singing, and her voice, when 
one had got used to it, wasn’t quite so awful. He went into 
the living room, sat down at the piano and began to play. 

Sometime later he became conscious that a door had 
opened, that a small figure had come into the room—Torchy. 

“That sounded nice!” said Torchy. ‘What piece is it?” 

“Mine,” said Eustis Budd. 

“Yours? Umm—I like it. Play some more.” 

Eustis played. And then: 

“Umm,” said Torchy, “‘that és nice. Only,” and she hesi- 
tated, ‘don’t you think it sounds a little bit slow in spots?” 

“Slow?” said Eustis. {Continued on page 25} 


rae? 





For a moment he stood transfixed in horror, his ears deafened 
by a rising roar of dissonance. Then he shouted in fury. 
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GAY AS A SUMMER DANCE MELODY IS THIS 
TALE OF A YOUNG MUSICIAN WITH HOPE IN 


HIS SOUL, LOVE IN HIS HEART 


HIS PANTRY - - UNTIL A MADCAP BAND OF 
SUMMER PIRATES ROBBED HIM OF ALL THREE 


N A JUNE evening young Eustis Budd drove his 

car into the pleasant, forested town of Seashore; 

and hope was in his soul, love was in his heart, and 

fourteen dollars worth of groceries were in the ton- 
neau of his car. 

Hope was for the swift completion of his great symphony, 
on which he was to work in the Seashore bungalow that Slim 
Sumner had loaned him; love, for the beautiful, the wealthy 
Sandra Kayne, back in her estate; and the groceries were to 
keep him alive until hope and love had come into their own. 
Based on repeated and liberal computations, if he worked 
swiftly he might average one and a half meals a day. 

When the symphony had been completed, he would return 
southward—he had sewed his last three dollars into his vest 
to ensure himself of gascline money—and there, in the 
twenty-room house of Sandra’s he’d magnificently thump 
out his masterpiece on her grand piano, and he’d win a home. 

For Sandra loved music. She would sit by the hour—by 
the half-hour, anyway—listening to it, her jade-green eyes 
dreamy. Yes, she certainly was interested in music. The 
only drawback was that she was interested in many things, 
including polo—which brought J. Randolph Cummings 
right into the picture and the Kayne front room, where he 
spent all his time when he wasn’t galloping around on a polo 
pony. He wasn’t so hot as a player, but he had a way with 
women; he was big, he was strong, he was handsome. And 
what he thought of Eustis Budd was exactly what Eustis 
thought of him. 

When Eustis had finished his symphony, things would be 
different. He would not longer be an unknown musician 
living from hand to mouth—when he had anything to put 
in his mouth. He’d be a personage; and how Sandra Kayne 
loved personages! Sandra Kayne. . Sandra Budd! No, 
Eustis wouldn’t kick J. Randolph out of the house; he’d 
never gone in for that kind of thing. Besides, Eustis was a 
little less than average height, weighed a hundred and twenty 
pounds, and J. Randolph was built like a prizefighter. Eustis 
would merely show J. Randolph the door, then close the 
door, firmly; and life would thenceforth be one grand sym- 
phony for Sandra and Eustis. 

The voyaging Mr. Budd roused from his reverie, studied 
the map of Seashore whereon generous Slim Sumner had 
indicated his bungalow, and ten minutes later Eustis was 
finding a key under the doormat of a house set among pines 
above a sounding sea. 


AND FOOD IN 


He entered, and delight met his gaze: a room with a stone 
fireplace and rustic furniture and a piano—the piano on 


which he would finish the symphony. Also,°a radio. He 
frowned. Well, that could be disconnected. He brought in 
his belongings, and when the groceries had been stowed in 
the larder he stood looking uncertain!y at them. He’d cer- 
tainly have to go easy on them, they were so few. 

He put his small car in the garage, got himself a supper 
of bread and devilled ham, and then, since he had driven 
three hundred miles that day, he turned in. Just before 
switching off the light he stood listening. Silence. happy 
silence, save for the muted thresh of the sea. 

He slept. 

And finally he dreamed. Dreamed that the symphony 
was completed and that he was playing it to Sandra, each 
note a thing of melody. Then somehow the music went 
hideous under his fingers; his ears were deafened by a rising 
roar of dissonance, of discord. He stirred, awoke, sat up. 

The dissonance and discord went right on. Now he could 
distinguish a piano, a saxophone, an accordion, a banjo. . . 
and a human voice; a feminine voice, deep-pitched, resonant. 
A voice, musical instruments ripping out in the living room 
of Slim Sumner’s bungalow that had been loaned to him! 

He leaped from his bed, flung open the door, and stood 
transfixed. 

Seated in a group, four young men were swaying, bobbing 
their heads, tapping their feet and grinning as they pounded 
out a eacophonous dance tune. Standing at one side, shaking 
her shoulders and snapping her fingers, a girl with raspberry- 
colored hair was smiling, was shoutingly singing. 

Nor was this all. The Budd eyes, fixed on the musicians, 
still were able to take in one more figure. Entirely filling the 
kitchen doorway was a round-headed, dough-faced young 
man with a body that easily weighed three hundred pounds. 
In his hands were half a dozen cans of food, each with a 
yawning top; his mouth was filled to extreme limit, and his 
jaws were grinding, grinding. 

It was the sight of, the recognition of those cans that 
enabled Eustis Budd to gain his voice. His food! He shouted 

The four young men stopped tootling and pounding, the 
girl stopped singing, the creature in the doorway rolled his 
eyes and went right on eating. 

Then one of the four had risen and was coming toward 
Eustis with hand outstretched, and smiling a smile that was 
twice as emphatic as before. 
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“Oh, hello!”’ he said. ‘I guess we must have woke you up, 
but we didn’t know that anybody was here. Slim told us to 
come right on in and make ourselves at home and—”’ 

The monumental young man in the kitchen doorway had 
at last cleared his mouth and was able to speak: 

“And hey, gang, you ought to see all the swell food he 
left us! Gee, the larder’s just crammed.” 

The other young man continued. ‘“My name’s Johnnie 
Kline, and this is Eddie Royce and Joey Darsch and Frank 
Mitty and—oh, yes, of course; this is Torchy—I mean 
Prentice Drew—only we call her Torchy. And this is Roy 
Parmenter. only we call him The Whale. He’s Torchy’s 
cousin. And I don’t believe I got your name.” 

With wooden lips Eustis finally managed to frame the 
words: ‘Eustis Budd.”” He would have said more, would 
have shouted a thousand things, but couldn’t. It was like a 
paralyzed nightmare, and all the time seconds were winging 
into eternity, irrevocable beyond recall, where he should 
have been telling all about himself, establishing himself, and 
above all howling at the mammoth in the doorway, “Hey, 
you lump, that’s my food!’’ But he stood there as one In 
thrall, hypnotized, with the hideous feeling that there was 
more and worse to come. 

It came. Said Johnnie Kline: f 

“We always stop at Slim’s house when we’re in the region. 
And here we are, back again. We've got a job playing at the 
Blue Moon roadhouse, over the hill. We’re the Firefly Band. 
I guess we can all manage to stay here, can’t we?” 

Eustis Budd was able to utter only one word, but in this 
case it was sufficient. f 

“All?” said Eustis, and his eyes were on Prentice Drew, 
alias Torchy. 

Johnnie Kline permitted himself a light laugh. 

“Oh, she’s got a room in a friend’s house down the street. 
It’s not late yet; only midnight. But, of course, we don’t 
want to disturb you, so we'll call it quits. We were only 
practising. I imagine you’re here on a vacation. What's 
your line?” 

Here was Eustis’s chance. All he had to do was to say 
travelling salesman or policeman or stevedoré; anything, 
anything but what he did say. But truth had always been 
his stumbling-block, and before he could check himself he 
fell. 

“Uhh—musician,” said Eustis Budd. 

The Fireflies gave happy yelps and greeted him as a blood 
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noisy. They had quieted a bit when someone saw him, but 
they couldn’t stop that fool Korski with his loud talk. The 
boasting stream of broken English went on, overridden by 
hoarse laughs from the group. 

Then Jim had heard Korski say, “I will tell dat ol’ poosh 
what he can do.”’ They laughed again and someone called, 
“What about the little push?” 

“Him?” Korski jeered, “for him if he comes near me, I will 
give him a good spanking.” 

The group approved with a throaty laugh that had some 
defiance they knew the little push, Cameron, was listening. 

Jim had walked steadily across, stopping to light a 
cigarette as fair warning, then thrust into the group. It 
never occurred to him to hesitate. In handling the’ men he 
knew no fear, merely a tenseness, an increased wariness. 
The men fell back on both sides, leaving him confronting 
Nick Korski, the bully of the bohunks, who always looked 
like a Balkan general with his absurdly big mustaches. As 
usual, he was twisting one of them when he saw Big Jim and 
only the slightest hesitation showed that he was startled. 
His other thick, hairy hand was thrust under his braces 
strap as he struck an attitude. Jim had walked right up to 
him and Nick had held his ground. His breathing was thick 
and heavy with liquor. 

“What are you going to spank me for, Nick?” Cameron 
was sure his voice had been level and not antagonizing, but 
Korski’s small eyes had been ugly and belligerent. He fell 
back a step and roared with forced laughter. 

“Dat’s a goot one, eh?” he had shouted at Jim, “I spank 
you if you are not a goot boy.” The taunt at his youth had 
stung Jim a little and with a cold satisfaction he had said. 

“Well it won’t be tonight, Nick. You’re drunk and you're 
finished for this shift. Go on up to the bunkhouse.” 

The silence all around them had been deadly. The water 
at Nick’s heels slapped quietly among the logs. Everything 
seemed to wait tensely for the next move. The men, of 
course, were inclined to be on Korski’s side, though he wasn’t 
popular. The big Polack had tried to brazen it out. 

“Go on,” Jim 
said steadily, “get 
to bed fast and 
you'll be all right, 
you crazy hunk. If 
you went back into 
that mill you’d fall 
into the edger and 
kill yourself . . . or 
at least have your 
mustaches cut off.” 
That remark won 
some of the men to 
him, and feeling his 
support slipping 
Nick had blustered 
and sworn wickedly 
at him. 

“I’d like to see 
you stop me, you 
little puppy of a 
poosh. I wass feed- 
ing the bull edger 
before you wass—’ 
Then Jim’s anger 
had flared up and 
he had crashed his 
fist into Korski’s 
brutish face. The 


Pole fell back with 





She called his name wildly again and again. 


a splash into the shallow water and scrambled up with the 
squattering of an unwieldy duck, screaming threats and 
swinging his arms wildly at nothing. He came out of the 
water to Cameron’s right and babbled incoherently for 
a minute before plunging forward, head down and arms 
flailing. Jim had stepped back, waiting and with deadly 
intent now. He measured and then smashed again, a blow 
which straightened Korski up to his full height, then 
dropped him like a dead horse. 

It was all over in a few minutes but, aware of some 
trouble, the men had come running in time to see that blow. 
Old Swede Johnson, the foreman, arrived with the last and 
in the darkness couldn’t make out what had happened. Jim 
remembered with a twist of his mouth how Johnson had 
come pushing through the crowd with little protesting noises. 
He stooped down and rolled Korski over, then looking up, 
with his mill cap all askew and his composure shaken, he 
had asked, 

“Who did this?” Someone had laughed aloud at the 
querulous tone and others took it up before Jim could 
answer. 

“T hit him, Swede,” he said, bending forward, “he was 
drunk and making trouble.” Johnson had stood up, agi- 
tated and nettled by the laughter at his expense. 

“There may be a whole peck o’ trouble fer you over this, 
Cameron—looks like Korski’s hurt bad. Anyway, you’re 
fired . . . You got that to start with.’’ Just then the ten- 
minute whistle blew and the crowd broke up, awed into 
silence, some ot them carrying the still unconscious Korski. 

Cameron had waited long enough to make sure the man 
wasn’t badly hurt, and had listened unanswering to John- 
son’s fluttering remarks about the brutality of hitting the 
men—Swede, who had fought his way to the foreman’s job 
in his younger days, had picked quarrels and then whipped 
his opponents with unquenchable savagery. 

Big Jim Cameron tossed restlessly, slept and wakened to 
toss again. Once when he wakened, it was to find a big cup of 
coffee grown cold standing on a chair beside the bed. He 
drank it gratefully and smoked, wondering what time it was. 
Ellen didn’t seem to be about downstairs and the clock, with 
one leg broken, leaned over drunkenly, an unchanging 
witness to his having shut it off at six. The sun was far 
down the sky but the heat was intense in the room. As 
Cameron became more wakeful the heat was an increasing 
torture to his confused mind. He had to think what was 
to be done next. The sullen, injured mood was unquenched. 
If he returned to the mill it would be on his own terms. 


FOR ELLEN the day seemed endless and hopeless. In the 
shops it was too evident that everyone knew about Big Jim 
being fired, the whole town seemed to be talking of it; but 
when they talked to her their tone was consoling, as though, 
well almost as though, Jim really was through at the mill. A 
lot they knew! Still, what if she had overrated Jim’s value; 
what if they really could do without him? But that was 
impossible, surely. 

She saw him coming in from shift, a little strained about 
the corners of his dark eyes; his mouth set and his short 
black hair rumpled, his blue shirt half-opened from the 
brown throat, exposing his barrel chest. and dark sweat 
stains spreading from the armpits. That was how he had 
looked when she had first seen him five years ago. when she 
was the new school teacher in Jackpine. It was the way she 
would always see him—with his head up when everyone 
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else’s was down, with his splendid great frame able to go on 
when none of the others could. 

She moved quietly about the house, dusting the spotless 
painted woodwork, the bookshelf that Jim had made with 
an amused tolerance for her books. Hadn’t she known long 
before she met him that Big Jim Cameron was the coming 
mill-man in the North? And still through the endless after- 
noon while she did odd things, washing a shirt, brushing out 
her hair, reading without understanding—listening for Jim 
and listening for the door—nobody came. At last she lost 
hope. Nobody would come now. 

Over supper Jim was bright but hard. He had surprised 
her by coming down dressed in a grey flannel shirt, black 
breeches and jack-boots. In all his talk he avoided mention 
of the mill, until at last he pushed away his empty coffee cup 
and leaned forward on the table, looking hard at her. 

“I’m going east tonight, honey. No use waiting ‘round 
here like a lame duck. They’ve had today to come and get 
me. By the time they come to I'll be a boss in Fort William 
or Port Arthur.” He got up abruptly and stood looking out 
the window. “Let them find out who ran A Shift,” he 
called over his shoulder. 

Two hours later he was gone and Ellen lay still on their 
bed, beaten as she always was by his granite determination. 
He had fought off her pleading and answered her softness 
with a guarded tenderness. He would write—soon. He was 
gone. Ellen had cried, oh! a long time ago, and now there 
was nothing but this blank emptiness. From the freight 
yards she heard a train get under way and pictured Jim 
“hitting it” in the outskirts of the town and clinging on all 
through the night, for two hundred rattling miles. For all 
his hard selfishness he wouldn’t take the price of a ticket 
from her though she had plenty for some months. Through 
the open window the train noises merged with the whine of 
the Macdonald’s saws, till the sound of the train grew 
fainter and at last the saws sang loudly, predominantly. 

From far away Ellen heard a pounding noise, a steady 
pound, pound, which drove into her exhausted mind. It 
was someone at the door. Jim had come back. Jim was down 
there, he had come back. Incredulous but sure she ran down 
to the door and flung it open. 

She started back with sickening disappointment, “Oh!— 
come in, Mr. Macdonald.” 

The old man came in, stooping a little from his great 
height. He seemed agitated and pulled at his black clothes 
with thick, short fingers. Sitting down seemed to compose 
him and he looked around the room appraisingly from under 
the great bushes of his white eyebrows. 

“T’ve come to see Big Jim, Mrs. Cameron, please,” he 
said at last in his deep voice. 

Her hands clenched. She wanted to tell him he was too 
late, that Jim had gone. 

“He isn’t here, Mr. Macdonald, he—he’s left town.” 

Macdonald’s eyes bulged, “Well, well, God bless my soul! 
I want him back,” he said, “‘what’s he think he’s doing 
leaving me like this?” 

“He was here all day,” Ellen spread her hands appeal- 
ingly. “You know Jim, Mr. Macdonald, he couldn’t just 
wait, could he?” And she found herself telling the old man 
Jim’s version of the fight. 

“I know,” he interrupted her, “I know. Half the men 
have been telling me about it since I got back tonight. But I 
couldn’t come right down. I had to tell Johnson what a fool 
he was, and fire him before I could talk to Jim. His shift’s 
not cutting worth a cent up there. Where is Jim?” The old 
man stumped about the room. ‘‘Confound these stiff-necked 
Camerons,” he muttered; “‘his old dad was just like him.” 

{Continued on page 24} 
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LLEN WAKENED quickly and wondered why. She 

could hear certain sounds confusedly, and as her 

brain cleared she realized that the front gate had 

slammed heavily and footsteps had sounded on the 
walk. Someone had come up on the verandah, too. It 
couldn’t be Jim, surely; she peered at the illuminated dial of 
the alarm clock—two-thirty. It couldn’t be Jim unless there 
had been trouble at the mill, some machinery broken down 
perhaps. 

Propped on her elbow she yawned lazily and pushed back 
the red-gold hair which tumbled about her face. Through 
the open window beside her, she could see the eastern sky 
with a tiny silver split along its lower rim as though heaven 
were breaking open. Macdonald’s—the mill—stood between 
her and the horizon and intermittently the high whine of 
the saws came to her. Then why was Big Jim home? Or 
was it Jim? At last she was awake and with a little tingling 
of excitement pulled a dressing gown over her shoulders 
and went quietly down the stairs. 

Peering through the window she saw Jim sitting astride 
the verandah rail. He was turned away from her and seemed 
to be gazing at something in the street toward the mill. His 
hands were driven deep into his pockets and his cap lay on 
the verandah floor beside his foot. There was something 
dejected about the whole posture, something beaten. But 
that was not all. In the whole set of big Jim Cameron’s 
figure was a deep, smoldering anger—a fighting anger. 
Ellen knew him and knew now the expression on his face, 
though it was turned away from her. The same mood was 
in the set of his hunched shoulders, in the heavy, rigid arms. 

At times like this he needed her most and it was almost 
impossible for her to come close to him in the blackness 
within which he stumbled. 

Ellen drew back and moved toward the door. There she 
paused, trying to steady herself, to stifle the pain and alarm 
which beat in her, trying to account for the joy. But how 
could she not feel joy in his need of her? Softly she opened 
the door and stepped out into the warm air. 

Jim’s body swung around as the door closed behind her, 
but he didn’t speak as she came across to him and sat be- 
tween his knees with one arm about him. He seemed braced 
against her; against her attempts to pull his head down on 
her shoulder; against her will to soften him. For an immeas- 
urable time they sat still and silent while the light grew 
around them. 

At last he said, “I’m out—fired by that darned Swede for 
knocking down a ‘hunk’ who was drunk and troublesome.” 


by JOHN M. GRAY. 








SHE PITTED HER WOMAN'S TEN- 
DERNESS AGAINST THE FIERCE, 
HARD PRIDE OF THE NORTH- 
COUNTRY’S TOUGHEST MILL-MAN 











She didn’t move or speak; she was unable exactly to grasp 
the situation, though the general meaning of catastrophe 
was clear. Things seemed to be splitting and shattering 
around her. Somehow this—that Big Jim was fired—had 
never occurred to her. Some trouble with the men or broken 
machinery, something of that sort—thus she had accounted 
for Jim’s mood. More than once he had come home like this 
in the face of some trouble, fought it out in his mind, then 
gone back and blasted out a solution of the problem. But 
how could he be fired? No one else could handle A s/ift but 
Jim. It was the toughest and fastest-working shift in the 
North and only Jim, the assistant foreman, could handle it. 
The whole town knew that. The whole north country 
knew it. 

“You must go back,” she said at last, ‘go back and see 
Swede Johnson, or see Mr. Macdonald this morning.” 

He didn’t answer or even look at her as she stared into 
his face, trying to come near him. In the half-light his lean, 
dark face was tortured and fierce, his eyes were expression- 
less under the frowning black eyebrows. 

Jim pushed to his feet, still straddling the railing and with 
hands still thrust in his pockets. Ellen’s arm slipped down 
his mackinaw jacket and her fingers clutched and dug at the 
material of his khaki trousers. What was the tse? Why 
batter against him when he was like this? Tears stung her 
eyes and she tensed, fighting them back. 

“You must go; must, Jim, do you hear me? I'll get you 


The blow dropped Korski like a dead horse, 
and the fight was over in a few minutes. 
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some breakfast, then you’ll go, won’t you, darling? I want 
you to go back, Jim.” 

He stood over her like some dark colossus, doubly strong 
now that her appeal had spent its force. 

“If they want me they can come and get me.” For a 
second he seemed to soften, he stooped over her, speaking 
low, with his mouth in her hair, ‘“You wouldn’t have me go 
back there, on my knees, Ellen. You wouldn’t, would you? 
Not after the way I’ve worked for them. Anyway, I’m not 
going. Let them come for me, or find someone else to run 
A Shift.” He was hard again, fighting to be himself, strong 
and self-sufficient. 

Wretchedly she crouched there long after he had gone into 
the house. She heard him fling himself down on the bed 
above her and thought how absurdly their positions had 
reversed in this last hour. She stood up at last. For the 
moment it didn’t seem to matter what she did. She couldn’t 
find a purpose in this tangle and at least for some hours 
there was nothing to be done. Ellen paused irresolutely in 
the doorway, then went in. 


THE ALARM clock drilled its way relentlessly into the 
silence of the Cameron house at six o'clock. Big Jim, at first 
unable to understand the noise, fought groggily out of a 
restless sleep and shut it off with a smash of his big hand. 
Downstairs, Ellen started guiltily out of the chair in which 
she had been sleeping and hastily put the kettle on before 
she remembered why she had been sleeping in a chair, and 
that Jim wouldn’t be coming in from the mill. He was in. 

Lying awake, Jim heard the Macdonald whistle and knew 
that the men going off-shift would be talking about him. 
Down in the cook-house the word would pass like wildfire to 
B Shift. They’d be glad he was out—some of them would, 
most of them probably. Well, who cared if they were glad 
or sorry—who cared? Did they think he’d come and ask for 
his job back? They had another think coming. What was 
his job? Not just a matter of making money; it was running 
his shift well. And running a shift well meant knocking a 
man down sometimes—as many times as the work required. 
Anyway, what had he done? Smashed a hunk’s face in for 
being drunk and lippy. There wasn’t any other way of 
handling them when they were like that. 

Once again, wearily—in a puzzled way, lest he had been 
wrong—Jim Cameron went over the incident. He remem- 
bered coming out of the cook-house after the midnight meal 
and hearing the men talking and laughing in groups all 
about. One group down by the water had been unusually 
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Grown men know what war 
means; and they will listen to 
peace discussions. But what 
about the children and young 
people of today? If war broke 
out tomorrow, wouldn't they 
throw themselves into it as 
ardently as we did before them? 


Oxford and War.” the growth of the undergraduate pacifist 

movement is attributed to various causes which include dis- 

illusionment with the National Government, the inability of 

those going down from the university to obtain employment, 

= the recent international crises in Europe and the Far 
ast. 

“The intellectual voice of undergraduate opinion,” writes 
one of the authors of this Oxford symposium, “‘has changed 
its tone very slowly until about 1929-30; since then the 
change has been rapid; and it is not to be wondered at that 
past members of the University should have disclaimed 
these opinions. . It is impossible for them to understand 
that the norm of 1900, 1910, 1920, is not necessarily the 
norm of 1930.” 


RECENTLY, IN Canada and the United States, a similar 
impression of youthful reawakening was borne in upon me 


- whenever I spoke at universities or came into contact with 


boys and girls from the many student organizations which 
have so enthusiastically supported the signature campaign 
by the League of Nations Association. Certainly, in a nine 
weeks’ programme which involved forty-five lectures and 
20,000 miles of travel, I was unable to get into touch with as 
many schools and university groups as I could have wished, 
but those which I did meet were widely scattered over the 
East and Middle West and South, and appeared to be fairly 
representative of young American opinion as a whole. 

I remember, clearly and hopefully, the morning on which 
I spoke of the way that war affects women to five thousand 
students and faculty at the Convocation of the University 
of Minnesota; I recall the groups of girl students at Wellesley 
and at the Woman’s College of the University of North 
Carolina, and hope that I shall one day again meet and dis- 
cuss international problems with the young men and women 
who talked to me aftes my lectures at Columbus, Ohio; at 
the Ogontz School, Pennsylvania; at Mason City, Iowa; and 
at Western Reserve University, Cleveland. My contact with 
the youth of Canada was limited to a group of young nurses 
attached to the School of Nursing within the University of 
Toronto, but I cannot believe that their eagerness to study 
alternatives to war was so rare as to have no counterpart in 
the student body as a whole. 

Sceptics are apt to object that the type of young man and 
woman that I have mentioned represents only the thinking 
minority and has little or nothing in common with the bulk 
of the population. This objection disturbs me very little, 
for those who know anything of history must realize that, in 
all the great social revolutions of the past, such as slave 
emancipation and woman suffrage, the world has invariably 
been moved by minorities. It is only when the statesmen, 
editors, preachers and writers who are the products of a 
thinking minority have pointed the way, that the apathetic 
majority which cannot visualize change until it is already 
accomplished, falls into line. 

Certainly the peace movement never needed the support 
of a young thoughtful minority so urgently as it does today. 
Again and again the peace machinery which represents the 
one constructive accomplishment of the post-war treaties, 
has appeared to fail because its organization and functions 
have been universally misunderstood. The League of 
Nations, for instance, is popularly regarded as an active 
body with an identity of its own—and even, sometimes, as a 
semihuman institution which merits “‘blame’”’ or ‘‘praise” 
for its failures and successes—instead of as a mere instru- 
ment which can be used by statesmen for good or for evil in 
exactly the same way as a motor car may be driven along 
the road or into the ditch. 


ONE OF the greatest adventures which the youth of the 
world can undertake today is to make the peace machinery 
work in spite of the fashion in which it has been mishandled 
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by cynical politicians, who have gone to Geneva uninspired 
either by faith in the Covenant or belief in any genuine pos- 
sibility of creating a substitute for war. The Covenant is 
certainly not free from defects—its chief weakness is prob- 
ably the unanimity rule in Article II which allows the 
opinion of the disputants to count in their own quarrel—but 
it is better than the Kellogg Pact, which provides no opera- 
tive machinery, and it does in essentials represent the type 
of organization upon which any scheme for the maintenance 
of peace would have to be based. 

The real reason why the League has so often appeared 
ineffective in major crises lies in its domination by the Great 
Powers, which on the whole are its least faithful members 
because at heart they trust to their armed strength and not 
to the collective system. Their policy has been influenced by 
out-of-date but powerful diplomatic services; their disposi- 
tion has been to evade Covenant obligations and to delay 
decisions, while their habit of retiring into “private negotia- 
tions” is hated and feared by the other states because if 
agreement is eventually reached it is usually achieved at the 
expense of some weaker power. ‘When I say that in the 
major problems the League has been ineffective,” declared 
Mr. Kelly of the Irish Free State at the 1933 Assembly, “‘it 
is necessary to explain that it is not the machinery that has 
been found wanting. What I mean is that there has been a 
failure to use League machinery to the full. The responsibi- 
lity for that failure must lie with the Great Powers, who, 
owing to their importance and their resources, exercise a 
decisive influence in the world.” 

From the lessons of Thiepval and other battlefields, we 
are gradually coming to realize how much the want of leader- 
ship and impartiality among the Great Powers who bore 
the heaviest burden of the war is due to their shortage of 
first-class men—those men who lie buried beneath the fields 
ot France, the sand of Gallipoli, the pine forests of Italy and 
the mud of Mesopotamia. Too often the responsibility for 
decision in a critical situation—such as Japan’s invasion of 
Manchuria or Germany’s departure from the League of 
Nations and the Disarmament Conference—has lain with 
elderly minds which were already hard set in their opinions 
and traditions before the war, and have proved too rigid and 
too old to change. Against their attitude of unconstructive 
scepticism, the achievements of one or two younger politi- 
cians, such as Mr. Anthony Eden and Mr. Philip Noel 
Baker, who represent the survivors of the war generation, 
stand out to indicate what mankind might have accom- 
plished were the control of public affairs now passing into the 
hands of men—and women—who were able to accept the 
meaning of the collective system and to put their trust in the 
methods of Geneva. 

From its settlement of the dispute between Jugoslavia and 
Hungary which followed the assassination of King Alexander 
and seemed for a few anxious days to suggest that Marseilles 
might prove another Sarajevo, the League emerged with 
revived prestige, which was yet further enhanced by the 
successful experiment of sending an international police 
force into the Saar Valley, and by the peaceful and efficient 
handling of the Saar plebiscite. Now fresh problems con- 
front the League, but there appear to be at least some 
grounds for the hopeful belief that if we can but keep the 
peace machinery in being until another decade has passed 
and our elderly political cynics have exchanged the occupa- 
tion of sabotaging every constructive international purpose 
for the blessed cold storage of retirement, at least a few 
young men and women will be ready to fill the gap in the 
sequence of courageous, imaginative leaders left by that 
condemned generation which went down in the war. I do 
not believe that the thoughtful and instructed section of 
modern youth wants to see another universal repudiation of 
reason and compassion. I have met so many on both sides 
of the Atlantic, who are ready, if {Continued on page 26} 








CAN YOUTH 
WIN THE PEACE? 
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men which disappeared into the earth or under the sea 

that I wrote my Testament of Youth, a book whose gen- 

erous reception on both sides of the Atlantic will always 
remain one of the most vivid experiences that life has held 
for me. 

Sometimes, except by the individuals who lost them, those 
young men seem to have vanished from memory almost as 
completely as the Spanish sailors who went down in the 
Armada or the obscure Greek soldiers who battered the 
walls of Troy. The Unknown Warrior may sleep in his 
honored grave in Westminster Abbey or at Arlington, but on 
every battlefield of the world lie unknown warriors whose 
bones are scattered and whose names, in a few short years, 
will be clean forgotten. 

“And some there be,” wrote the author of Ecclesiasticus, 
“which have no memorial; who are perished as though they 
had never been; and are become as though they had never 
been born; and their children after them.” 

Wide though its circle of readers rmay be, however, the 
effect of any book is inevitably limited by considerations of 
time, space and economics. The best and most lasting 
memorial which the youth of today can raise to the lost 
youth of the Great War is the abolition of war as a means of 
settling human differences, the drawing of a new pattern for 
civilization in which reason and charity play the part once 
taken by hatred and passion. 

Occasionally, among those who have questioned me on the 
subject of youth’s attitude toward peace, there have been a 
few sceptics who have taken the customary line that ‘human 
nature never changes.” 

“Tt’s all very well,” they say, ‘‘to appeal to your contem- 
poraries; they’ll listen because they know what war means. 
But it’s just a waste of time talking to the boys and girls of 
the present day about peace and the use of their reason. 
They’re just as much moved by emotion and passion as 
youth ever was. If war broke out again tomorrow, they’d 
fling themselves into it as ardently and senselessly as they 
did twenty years ago.” 

Would they? I wonder. That is not the impression given 
me either in England or during my recent tour of America. 


T WAS partly as a memorial to that generation of young 
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I am especially proud of the fact that I have just been 
elected a Vice-President of the Youth Groups belonging to 
that large peace organization, the British League of Nations 
Union, because I believe that these groups are going to play 
an important part in Britain’s political future. There are 
now over two hundred of them, composed of young men and 
women between the ages of sixteen and thirty who find 
nothing absurd or extravagant in the idea of a world deliver- 
ed from international conflict. Those who sincerely believe 
war to be an eternal law 
of nature and who regard 
security as attainable 
only by more battleships 
and armaments, are usu- 
ally over sixty; but 
youth, unless unduly 
prejudiced by its elders, 
is able to visualize a new 
order and to recognize 
that, in the words of 
Spinoza, “Peace is not 
the absenee of war, but a 
virtue born from strength 
of soul.” 

The League of Nations 
Union Youth Groups are 
of course, drawn from all 
classes of society. More 
limited in their numbers, 
though far-reaching in 
their influence, are the 
English university paci- 
fist groups which were 
responsible for getting 
the famous “‘King and 
Country” motion passed 
by all but three British 
universities. In a recent 
publication by the Ox- 
ford originators of the 
motion, entitled ““Young 
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Not a drop of Campbell's 
Left upon her spoon, 

So the good old sandman’s 
Coming mighty soon! 





ban abba 


sweet, sound sleep! 


yy 
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Campbell’s Tomato Soup has said a cheerful 
“good-night” to her appetite . . . delighted her 
eager young taste with lively, happy, sparkling 
flavor .. . made her supper the real climax of her 
gleeful day ... given her the splendidly whole- 
some kind of food which benefits her most. 


For nothing could possibly be better for the 
growing child than the sunny tomato goodness of 
this soup . . . purée of those delicious, nourishing, 
invigorating tomatoes which have been drenched 
in sunshine until they are red-ripe and teeming 
with luscious richness... Nature’s own invita- 
tion to rosy health. 


Mothers take special satisfaction in serving 
Campbell’s Tomato Soup... it does their hearts 
good to see how much the children enjoy it... 
and the Campbell’s label is a “certificate of quality” 
to parents everywhere. Whether served as Tomato 
Soup (with water added) or Cream of Tomato Soup 
(with milk added), it is the soup for your children! 


omato Soup 


On the air! 
“HOLLYWOOD HOTEL” 
starring 

DICK POWELL! 


In a full hour dramatic musical 
revue with famous radio and 


moving picture stars, Raymond 
Paige’s Orchestra and the 
Hollywood Singers. 


EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT 


9 te 10 p.m. E.D.S. Time... .Stations 

CFRB Toronto....CKAC Montrugl.... 

CKLW Windsor and the entire chain 
of Columbia Stations. 





LOOK FOR THE 
RED-AND-WHITE LABEL 
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Behind the scenes 
in the filming of 





Piers, Eden and Rennie in a family squabble — played by 
Theodore Newton, David Manners and lan Hunter respectively 





Meg, the only girl in the family, played by 
Peggy Wood, in a scene with Gran and Rennie. 





JALNA 
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A striking example of what make- 

up can do, these two photo- 

graphs show Jessie Ralph as she 

is in real life—and as she looks in 

the réle of "Gran" in the screen 
version of “Jalna.” 


by NORA LAING 


(Chatelaine’s Correspondent in Hollywood) 


OR THE second time in the last twelve months a Canadian novel has been adapted to 


the screen. 


One would think that it would be a comparatively easy matter to filma story in Holly- 
wood with Canada as its locale, but in the making of “‘Jalna,’’ Mazo de la Roche’s prize- 
winning novel, many diverse problems have assailed the movie-makers. 

Most of us read the book and remember the story—a story of close-knit family life with its 
loves, quarrels, jealousies and problems resulting from ill-assorted marriages. The charm of the 
book lies naturally in the delineation of character, rather than in the dramatic factors inherent 
in the plot. How to transmute these spiritual values into a series of photographs was one of the 
puzzles which beset Mr. Anthony Veiller, the Canadian scenarist who adapted ‘‘Jalna’’ to the 


screen. 


“My greatest difficulty,” he said, “lay in preserving its unusual and old-world atmosphere. 

In the novel this was done by dialogue; in a photoplay too much dialogue becomes wearisome. 

As a rule, I try to get sixty per cent action and forty per cent dialogue. In ‘Jalna’ I have 
managed to make it about fifty-fifty. 

“In a further effort to catch the essential spirit of the book I made 























the story revolve around the actual house, bringing in references to 
‘Jalna’ as subtly and as frequently as possible. 

“Another problem. How to dispose of Eden, the young poet who 
seduces his brother’s wife? In the book Eden quietly disappears. This 
was a good idea from the author’s viewpoint, for it gives her an oppor- 
tunity to write a sequel, but in a film-play every loose end must be tied 
together at the final fade-out. 

“After a series of story conferences we decided to ‘kill’ Eden.” 

Just how Eden was disposed of must remain a mystery for the 
present. To reveal the method here would rob you of much of your 
pleasure at the theatre. 

It was purely a coincidence, and a happy one, that so many people 
“R.K.O.” entrusted with the actual production of ‘Jalna’ are Canadians, 
Anthony Veiller himself comes from Saint John, New Brunswick, and is 
of United Empire Loyalist stock. His grandfather, on the maternal side, 

was De Wolf of Wolfville, a founder of Acadia 
University. 

Mrs. McGaffey, the permanent head of the 
Research Department on the “‘lot,”’ is also a 













left the table so that 
this photograph might 
be taken for Chate- 
laine. The dining room 
is an exact copy of a 
Canadian room. 


The Whiteoaks family Canadian, from Guelph, Ontario. She claims 


relationship to General Isaac Brock. Her job 
is to supply information necessary for re-crea- 
ting authentic setting, costuming and customs. 
For this she draws on her experience, an 
enormous collection of pictures, data, infor- 
mation and books on almost any conceivable 
subject, land or {Continued on page6o} 
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CONCLUSION 


ILDEN COMPLAINED the next afternoon to Jim 

about his work. “It’s sloppy,” said Tilden. Jim raised 

his sandy eyebrows. Tilden looked at him long, eyes 

narrowing. “What the deuce has got into you?” asked 
Tilden. 

Ten days later, an acceptance turned Jim to that undesir- 
able creature, a writer who feels himself to be a little different 
from all other men. 

He had sent his manuscript to one of the slick-paper 
group magazines that do not have pictures on the covers. 
His accompanying letter would have spoiled his chances 
with another type of magazine, but the one he had selected 
was after the human document of experience written by the 
novice Jim confessed himself to be. 

The editor wrote Jim that a cheque for $175 would be 
forthcoming, and that he would like to see more of Mr. 
Hewlett’s work, and that, as there was a gap made by a 
withdrawal in an early autumn issue, he would be able to 
publish Mr. Hewlett’s article at that moment. 

It was a swell letter despite the fact that its particularity 
in English and phrasing for some reason turned it ultra 
iceberg. 

One hundred and seventy-five little iron boys for one 
evening’s work. Ah, ah! Was that easy money? 

“T’ll knock off some more for the old chap,”’ Jim thought. 
But for some reason he couldn't seem to think of a subject. 
“But that'll come,” he reflected comfortably. 

He told Miss Murphy first on that glorious and world- 
shaking Tuesday. For after all, she had told him first what 
was going to happen. He had found the letter on his table— 
he'd used the office address—and he looked at it a long time 
before he could summon courage to open it. Then: 

“Why, gosh, when I saw that, I felt sick,” he said to 
Miss Murphy. 

It was noon time. Now she seemed to feel sick; ““You 
know,” she said, “you know I’m terribly happy for you. 
But—but you know what I said—would come.” 

“Oh, now!” he said. He leaned toward her; he laid a hand 
on her shoulder. Todd, passing, saw this and his chin set. 
The office boy, who liked Jim, saw it too, and his young face 
looked older than it should from disappointment. He knew 
Mr. Tilden was like that and some others; but he’d always 
thought Mr. Hewlett was straight. 

“IT want you to know, I’m happy!” Miss Murphy re- 
peated. “Only—” 

“We'll go out to dinner tonight to celebrate,”’ said Jim; 
with that letter as collateral he could borrow from any of the 
boys, he reckoned quickly. He folded his arms high, threw 
back his head. ‘‘We’ll strut our stuff,’’ he went on. ‘We'll 
go to the Green Hill Farms. How about it?” 

She said it would be wonderful, but 

“Well, you wouldn’t take a cent for typing it,” he pointed 
out, “and what’s more, you believed in it, and—you made 
me think of a lot of things I hadn’t considered, so—we step 
out, lady; we step out.” 





She didn't look his way. He 
stood looking at her for a 
long time. 


Jim usually said at five: ‘‘Well, it’s home for me.” This 
night he said loudly, ‘“Think I’ll knock off.” 

It sounded better to him; more in character. 

Miss Murphy talked about it all the way to the Green 
Hill Farms and while they waited their good dinner. She 
pictured, glowingly, the glories that would be. Jim mur- 
mured, “Oh, I don’t know,” and, “Well, perhaps, but I 
don’t know,”’ and words of the order. But he believed her 
and her prophecies. 

He did not sleep early that night either. Suddenly, dining, 
he had realized that writers were Bohemians and that they 
didn’t regard the laws as—oh—ordinary people did. Miss 
Murphy was very pretty. He had begun to see this in a new 
way. And, hang it, she was a modern, too. He knew she 
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attracted him and he knew, looking back to his 
courting of Sandra, that he didn’t want to marry 
Miss Murphy. 

Before he slept he was shamed by this emotion 
and reasoning. And memory of actual happening, 
too, denied him rest. He had kissed Miss Murphy 
good night. He couldn't see, through recollection 
just how it had happened. They were standing ia 
her living room. He had said, ‘‘Well, I got to get on; 
good night.” 

And then—hang it—he was kissing her and 
making a good job of it. 

“l’m—lI’m sorry,” he said stiffly. 

“Oh, Jim!’ she had answered. 
It was wonderful! Oh—Jim!’’ 

“Oh, gosh!’ he thought. He crabbed toward the 
door; he said, uneasily, quickly, ‘“Well, good night— 
good night.” 

He said now to the dark, “I am a fool!” and he 
knew he was. Sandra; why, hang it, he was still 
married to Sandra. And his dwelling on the fact did 
not tell him the truth which was, that he wanted to 
be. He felt soiled, and old and weary. He had 
promised, he recalled, to dine with her the following 
evening. 

Seven, she had said, and it wouldn’t matter if he 
were a little late. 

He turned, twisted on his hard bed. He’d have to 
be casual about it, hard; he’d have to say, “Look 
here, child, that won’t take us anywhere. We were 
both fools.” Or better to shoulder the whole thing; 
to pretend he’d lost his head. No honesty, probably 
wiser. “Not again, Miss Murphy. It doesn’t do.” 

Sandra, he saw her at the table; the way she looked 
as she turned eyes to him and said, “Jim, I forgot the 
butter. I’m so sorry.” 

Lord, he’d been fussy about getting up once or 
twice from the table. He wondered how Sandra 
was—not, of course, that it mattered, but—vwell, one 
wondered. Life was a mess all right, or would be if 
you weren’t firm as a Vermont quarry. Hereafter, 
firmness. To Miss Murphy, ‘‘No, not that! Doesn’t pay; 
got to keep our heads.” 

He could feel her arms tightening around his neck . . . 
and he kept seeing Sandra’s face. 

“Sandra!” he said aloud. “Sandra!” his lips were twisted 
by real pain. 


“Why be sorry! 


THE MONTH of May rolled by on wheels of days too 
lovely to be long. Offices seemed stuffier, though windows 
were opened wide. Workers stood at windows looking out 
oncity streets that were turned by atavistic urge and 
hunger to blank canvases for dreams. The mountains, sea 
shore, the lake; they saw their choice. ‘‘Where are you 
going?” was loud in every office. {Continued on page 37} 
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With Christie’s Biscuits, 
you enjoy that little 
“extra something” which 
Quality alone can give. 
From Christie’s Sodas to 
their de Luxe creations, 
all Christie’s Biscuits are 
outstanding examples of 


biscuit baking at its best. 


And now --- a_new biscuit 
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Important glands developing at this time 


disturb the entire system, especially the skin. 


Unless cleared up quickly, pimples may become a 


chronic condition... leaving permanent scars. 


URING THE AGES FROM 13 TO 25, grow- 
ing boys and girls are subject to a very 
common trouble that attacks the face. 

It is known medically as Acne vulgaris. To 
the boys and girls themselves, it is very often 
known as “hickies” or “blossoms.” 

It can be corrected. 

A “pimply complexion”’ has definitely 
harmed the future life of many a boy and girl 
by giving them an inferiority complex they 
can never shake off. 

Danger of Scars 
In addition, there is in many cases the danger 
of permanent scars. 

Scratching with the fingernails often causes 
a secondary infection. The pimples become 
deeper, more persistent. Eventually, they 
leave the skin with unsightly blemishes not 
unlike the marks of chicken pox. 

Squeezing pimples is not the way to get rid 
of them. The trouble lies deeper. They are 
caused by a disturbance of the glands. 


During these years, the development of 





ACNE highly magnified. When a pimple forms around 
the root of a hair in the skin, it often goes deeper and 
becomes infected— sometimes leaving a permanent scar. 
important glands disturbs the entire body. 
Harmful waste products are created. These 
poisons get into the blood stream. They irri- 
















Adolescent boys and girls are often so 
embarrassed by a pimply skin that they 
develop a lasting feeling of inferiority. 


tate the skin — especially in 
the areas where there are the 
most oil glands . . . the face, 
the shoulders, the chest. 
Physicians for years have 
been prescribing Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast for this trouble. They have found 
it supplies elements to the body that clear 
many of the skin irritants out of the blood. 


How Skin can be Cleared Up 
Fleischmann’s Yeast also has a direct vitaliz- 
ing effect on the tissues around the base of 
the pimples. This enables the skin to throw 
off the infection, heal itself more quickly 
— hence, with less danger of scarring. 

Eat 2 cakes a day before meals to obtain 
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best results. It will clear up most cases of 
pimples—usually within a week or two, al- 
though bad cases may take a month or more. 
Start eating Fleischmann’s Yeast today! 


“WHEN I FINISHED SCHOOL THIS YEAR, I started 
to work as a stenographer. I was full of enthusiasm 
when I began. Then—the worst thing that could possibly 
happen—my skin broke out. 

“Very shortly after that, I read an advertisement for 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. It struck home. I started eating 
it every day and my complexion cleared up almost 
entirely in two weeks. Now I haven’t a blemish.” 

Helen Quinn, Ottawa, Ont. 


“I GUESS I'M LIKE MOST GIRLS when I say that 
above almost everything I want gny complexion to be 
good. That’s why I was so upset this fall when I discovered 
pimples and blotches coming out on my face. 

“Then a friend of mine told me about his own experi- 
ence with Fleischmann’s Yeast. I started taking 2 cakes 
a day in water. At the end of two weeks, my skin was as 
smooth and clear as ever.” 

Barbara Kearns, Outremont, Que. 






While acne is most commonly found on the face, it often appears on the back, 
the chest and the shoulders. Poor skin here can cause much unhappiness 
in these days when low-necked dresses are worn both daytime and evening. 


“T AM A MOST ENTHUSIASTIC Fleischmann’s Yeast 
booster. I have been suffering from acne for five years. 
At first, it was a mild case, but as time went on it became 
gradually worse. 

“I visited a number of doctors and spent a good deal of 
money on treatments. My skin would improve for a while, 
but it always got bad again. 

“Then one night, listening to the Rudy Vallee Program 
on the radio, I heard Dr. Lee mention acne. I became a 
yeast customer the next day. Now, after two months of 
eating Fleischmann’s Yeast, I’m so delighted with the 
improvement in my skin I feel as though I had just been 
let free from some sort of prison.” 

Irene Heeney, Montreal, Que. 


Buy Made-in-Canada Goods 
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INTRODUCTION 
TO HARRISFIELD 


HAVE never been in Harrisfield, yet it is part of my 

cosmos, for Mirella has lived with us for a year now. Her 

retrospect is focused daily and trained with telescope 

precision upon its life. Through her I behold a rounded 
and perfect small picture. There is seldom any preamble. 
Mirella walks into my bedroom with a morning cup of 
coffee and trusts that it will not be too hot. She well remem- 
bers the lady in Harrisfield who could never drink hot 
coffee. She had a garter in her throat. 

“She was situated just like me, doing domestic work, but 
you wouldn’t think she had the gumption in her to swat a 
fly—she was so thin and measly. So she went,to Ole Doc 
and she says: ‘Doc, I’ve got one hunderd dollars in the 
bank and that’s all. I’m going to stay with a friend for 
a while, if you’ll take out my garter.’ 

“ ‘All right,’ says Doc, ‘you keep your hunderd dollars. 
You'll need it worse than I do when I get through with you.’ 
And he wouldn’t give her no ether nor no chloroform on 
account of her heart, and she didn’t have no money to go to 
town to the hospital, so he done it on the kitchen table by 
shooting a needle in her spine. And when he had took out 
the garter, she says: ‘Doc, I’ve got a tumor inside me and 
I want that out, too.’ So he takes out the tumor, and it 
weighed six pound. And I wish you could see that woman 
today. She’s as spry as a bedbug.” 


“DIPPIN’ THESE curtains re- 
minds me of the time we done up 
old Mrs. Morgan, the time she went 
away to the city to see her niece. It 
was a kind of a cute little place she 
had, just a brick cottage like, with 
about four rooms, but she was old 
and had had the heart took out of 
her by livin’ alone all the time. It 
was awful run down and dirty. So 
when she went away, we thought 
we'd have a bee with that place. We 
took up a collection come to fifteen dollars, and that paid 
for the paint and the linoleum we bought, and some nice 
little wallpaper five cents a roll. We all chipped in the flour 
sacks and boiled ’em in onion skins and they come out 
the grandest orange. That made curtains for the front room 
and the kitchen. We covered her sofa with some nice 
carpeting left over from the rector—and I want to tell you 
when that pore soul come back and seen everything so spick 
and span, she like to cried, and she kep’ it like that fer fear 
we’d be mad if she didn’t, to her dyin’ day.” 





“THERE IS one of two things the matter with that cat, I 
tell ye. Either he’s got the tizzik or a beefsteak worm. There 
was a lady in Harrisfield had a beefsteak worm, and the skin 


on her face was drawed like a tent cloth. (That cat looks 
more like a sunfish than a animal!) Well, Ole Doc, he tried 
to catch that worm, but its head never did budge, and he 
always said that woman was one of the regrets of his doctor- 
in’ days. He treated her for nothin’ for years, and when he 
died she was livin’ yet, a big expense to her married son, for 
she eat more’n a hired hand.” 


“I SEE by The Courier another one 
of them misers has got his. We had 
two of ’em over to Harrisfield, a he- 
miser and a she-miser. He was 
meaner’n she was; in fact, nobody 
knew she was one until she died. But 
he was jest like an old rat that goes 
in his hole and then pulls the hole 
in after him. If he went outa the 
house into the barn, he locked the 
house; if he went outa the barn into 
the house, he locked the barn. He 
was suspicious of his own self. They usta ast him why he 
didn’t get married. ‘Why sh’d I git married?’ he sez. A wife 
may cook yer meal for ye, but she sets down and eats half, 
don’t she?’ A reg’lar old stinker, he was. He come to some 
bad end; I fergit now. 

“But the she-miser, everybody thought she was a sufferer. 
She kep’ a lotta cats and dogs as thin as herself, and it was 
the hollerin’ of the animals brought the people to find her 
when she died. Of course there was no smoke comin’ from 
her chimley, but everybody knew she sometimes done 
without fires. But when they come to find her she was 
setting by the stove froze, with a whole shed full of kindlin’. 
And she had twenty-five thousand dollars in the bank that’s 
rottin’ and drawin’ interest there yet. They had to borrow 
clothes to bury her in, and she an heirloom in her own right.” 





“THIS HERE rain beatin’ in the windows minds me of the 
time we had the flood in Harrisfield. There was houses 
carried off and cattle swimmin’ around, and everything 
excep’ the Ark, I guess. There wasn’t many people drownded 


though—only two; ole Mr. and Mizz Razebeck, and they. 


was astin’ for it, if you ast me. They had one good-fer- 
nothin’ boy used to sleep around anywheres, so the night 
they was drownded in their beds it was no wonder they 
couldn’t depend on him to haul ’em out. But he got five 
hunderd dollars insurance after their buryin’ expenses was 
paid. 

“T don’t know why they should hold an inquest on a act of 
God like that, but they did, and they come to the conclusion 
that no one was responsible on account of them being too 
old to matter anyways. But they ast for it. Old man Raze- 
beck was one of these here Judgment Day believers, and it’s 
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my opinion that if it’d been fire instead of water he’d a laid 
there just the same and held the old woman down, too, 
thinking it was sacrilegious to move. Catch me drownding 
in my own bed! Judgment Day would have to sneak up 
quicker’n a flood to catch me.”’ 


“DON’T YE know what a Granny Woman is? Well, that’s a 
lady that goes around and helps out when the babies comes, 
and sometimes brings ’em herself if the doctor ain’t there. 
Mother used to do a lot of grannyin’ for Ole Doc. 

‘An’ let me tell you, Ole Doc didn’t believe in a woman 
havin’ too many of ’em either, though I guess he musta 
brought hunderds. 

“Well, there was a pore woman had eleven already an’ 
Doc and mother was there bringin’ the twelfth, when the 
father he hears the first squeak an’goes to hitch up Ole Doc’s 
buggy for him to be on his way’s soon as things was over. 

“But Ole Doc hears ’im an’ says: ‘Put that there horse 
back in the barn, fella; there’s still another on the way.’ 

“The pore fella looks kinda wild like and grabs holt the 
hitchin’ post, and before you could count five he was layin’ 
out on the snow unconscious. So Doc had to carry him in an’ 
give him a dose o’ brandy. 

*‘And when he comes to, Doc sez: ‘Now, mister,”’ he sez, 
“let this be a warnin’ to ye. I’ve seed men live through the 
thirteenth child, but ef your wife was ever to have another I 
wouldn’t be responsible for ye.’ 

“And that woman never had no more children, I can 
tell ye.” 


“YOU ASTIN’ me can I make 
cream gravy for the biscuits and 
bacon reminds me of skilligalee with 
pork chops. Do ye know what that 
is? Well, it’s sort of like chicken 
stuffing fried up in the pan, and I 
want to tell you it’s something! But 
I was goin’ to tell ye. It was after 
Ma and Pa come to Canada after 
they had to leave Ohia on account 
of hard-water poisonin’. And a new 
teacher come to town, was putting 
on airs on account of coming from England and having an 
English voice like a sore throat. She was boardin’ ’round, 
and when she come to our house, she claps her hands together 
and yells: ‘Ah, skilligalee, how grand!’ And Ma gives a 
laugh. ‘There’s nobody but was born and brought up in 
Ohia knows the name o’ that,’ she says. “Your ancestor’s 
castle in England musta had a Yankee chef.’ I guess that 
shut her up, but she et the skilligalee all right.” 

Yes, Harrisfield has become a part of my life. Last night 
we had pork chops and skilligalee. 
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Rolling Along 


(Continued from page 13) 





“Yes. Maybe if you livened it up here 
and there—Oh, I forgot I had something 
baking!’’ She raced toward the kitchen. 

Eustis Budd threw dramatic hands ceiling- 
ward. “Slow!” he mouthed. “Oh, my gosh!’’ 
He again put hands on piano keys, started to 
play. But it was no use; everything that had 
been in him was gone. He left the house. 


HE DIDN’T return until almost evening. 
By this time certainly all of them, including 
Torchy, should have gone to the Blue Moon, 
and he could work in peace until they came 
back. He rounded a corner of the bungalow, 
and there they stood. The men were in 
tuxedos cut on sleek, tight-fitting lines 
extra tight for The Whale. Torchy had on 
a magenta gown that approximated the 
color of her hair. For once none of them were 
smiling, until they saw Eustis. Then they 
gave whoops of joy. 

‘‘Where’ve you been? We’ve been looking 
everywhere for you. Our drummer can’t 
come, and we want you to go right over with 
us and play the drums.” 

Eustis Budd sat down heavily on a bench. 

“Don’t sit down,” they said. ‘““We haven’t 
time.” 

“I’m not going, 

“But you are!” 

“T’ve got work to do,” said Eustis. 

“You can do it tomorrow,” they retorted. 
And then it was The Whale who smacked 
things flat around Eustis Budd’s ears. “‘You 
see,” explained The Whale, ‘whatever we 
earn tonight we’re going to put into grocer- 
ies and supplies, and we thought you'd like 
to pool things along with us.”’ 

Eustis Budd went cold. The Whale of all 
people telling him! It was too late now to 
try and explain that it had been Eustis’s 
food The Whale had gorged; if he did, they’d 
know he was merely claiming Slim Sumner’s 
canned things so as to get out of paying for 
his share. Why, darn it, he wouldn’t be able 
to eat any of his own food; they’d think he 
was stealing it! And the only way he could 
get any more would be to beat a drum in the 
Firefly Band. He went colder. 

“But, now, look here. I haven’t any 
clothes.” 

“T’ve got a spare pair of black pants that'll 
fit you,” said one Firefly. 

“And when I was looking through your 
room,” said The Whale, ‘‘I saw a swell dark 
purple velvet coat hanging on a peg. That, 
and a white shirt and a black tie 

Eustis all but groaned aloud. The velvet 
coat that he always put on when he played 
rich, classical music. 

“Come on,” said The Whale. ‘‘We’ll fix 
you up just slick!’ 


, 


’ said Eustis. 


YEARS LATER, whenever Eustis Budd 
remembered that week he shuddered. Each 
evening he sat on a low platform under a 
blaze of light in the Blue Moon roadhouse 
and beat a snare drum, and around him was 
a torrent of sound. Never had he imagined 
that a piano, a saxophone, an accordion and 
a banjo could give out so much noise, and 
when Torchy wasn’t singing into the micro- 
phone, The Whale was. Sometimes they 
sang together; and Eustis Budd’s drum, play 
it as lightly as he might, in no way lessened 
the din. 

On the dance floor a sea of people swirled 
around and around, and the babble of their 
voices came to him in a great tide. The first 
night, at the end of one dance a girl and her 
partner stopped and studied Eustis Budd. 
“Why’re you so glum up there with the 
drums?” demanded the girl. “Give us a 
smile, professor!” And professor he was 
from that moment. ‘‘Sure!”’ echoed the 
Fireflies. “‘Smile all the time. It helps with 
the take.” 


The take! When Eustis had 
self he noticed an old-fashioned pl 
horn standing wide-mouthed at his end of 
the platform. Dimly he reasoned that they 
intended playing the phonograph between 
dance numbers, but just why he didn’t have 
any idea. Then at the conclusion of one 
number, he heard a sharp metallic ‘“‘plink’’ 
followed by a “plunk.”” Another plink came, 
and he glanced in time to see a coin drop 
from the small end of the horn into a box 
set beneath it. The dancers were showing 
their appreciation of the Fireflies’ efforts by 
throwing money into the horn. 

The aesthetic soul of Eustis Budd writhed 
in agony. The coins fell again and again. 
Later it came to Eustis that if they didn’t 
fall, he didn’t eat—but that didn’t help his 
soul any. 

Eternally he was bathed in a cold per- 
spiration from the fear that somebody might 
recognize him, and the news get back to 
Sandra Kayne. Though the Blue Moon 
roadhouse was as warm as a Dutch oven, 
Eustis Budd had the continual feeling that 
he was playing in an ice box. 

Daytimes, he tried to work on his sym- 
phony. As well try to sweep back the ocean. 
When the Fireflies weren’t sleeping they were 
eating, or practising, or thrusting ears into 
the radio listening to other bands. Now and 
then they went down to the beach, and at 
these blessed times Eustis worked with the 
drive of desperation; and Torchy would 
come out from the kitchen and listen. 

Along about the third day she made com- 
ment. ‘There! That’s more like it.” 

“More like what?’ demanded Eustis 
sharply. 

“‘More—more like a good dance number.” 

Eustis Budd peered at his efforts as though 
they had suddenly become vipers. With 
swift fingers he transposed them on to the 
piano—and clutched his hair. He had in- 
tended weaving in, as a background, the 
majestic roll and beat of the sea, and he had 
done so; he hadn’t intended weaving in any- 
thing connected with the Blue Moon road- 
house—and had done so, even to the sound 
of coined metal hitting the phonograph horn. 

Savagely he fell to erasing; and a Torchy 
who seemed unaware of what he was doing 
went on to other subjects. 

“You know,” said Torchy, “I was think- 
ing that you’d be awfully good-looking if 
you—well, if you got your hair cut.” 

“Wh-ut ” cried Eustis. 

“Yes,” said Torchy. “If you got some 
good barber to trim it so it wouldn’t be so 
long and bushy-looking.” 

Eustis gave a howl. This was the last 
straw. She, with her raspberry-colored 
thatch, telling him— 

“Listen!” cried Eustis, and brought both 
hands down upon piano keys. ‘Go look at 
your own hair!” 

She stared at him for a long moment, her 
eyes wide, then went slowly out of the room; 
a while later he heard her leave the house, 
and she didn’t return until almost time to go 
to the Blue Moon. And now it was Eustis 
Budd’s turn to stare. Something, something 
had happened. She wasn’t the Torchy he 
had known—she—she no longer had rasp- 
berry-colored hair. It was brown; a brown 
in keeping with her eyes. 

“That’s the way it was originally,” said 
Torchy, and said no more. 

That evening his mind went crazily in 
circles. Never had he spoken to a girl the 
way he had to Torchy, and yet she hadn't 
got mad; instead, she had got her hair 
changed. He watched and watched her as 
she stood singing into the microphone. The 
same resonant-voiced Torchy, and yet not 
the same Torchy. Somehow with the change 
of her hair she seemed changed. Softer. He 
shook his head; of course she meant nothing 
to him; to compare her and Sandra Kayne. 
And yet he felt he owed her something, felt 
that he ought to square things in some way 
for having yelled at her. He ran a hand over 
his hair; maybe it was a little long. 

The next morning he went up into the 
business part of Seashore, walked up and 
down in front of a barber shop, finally went 
inside. “I'd like a haircut,” he said. ‘‘A very 
light trim.” 

“Yes, sir,” 


ited him- 
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said the barber, and immedi- 





MARGIE MAKES FUN OF MY 
DRESSES, MOMMY-~ SHE SAYS 
THEY'RE TATTLE-TALES | 
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‘Pooh! Clothes can’t tattle,’’ says 
Mother. ‘‘Where did Margie get that 
silly idea?”’ 

“She heard the club ladies, Mom- 
my—they said your clothes were full 
of tattle-tale gray.”’ 

* * * 
Maybe it’s never occurred to you that 
clothes can tattle. Yet if things look 
dingy and dull, they do show that 
they aren't perfectly clean. And the 
neighbors are sure to notice. 

Why risk the criticism? Why use a 
*‘trick’’ soap that leaves dirt behind? 


CHANGE TO THE SOAP THAT ENDS 
“TATTLE-TALE GRAY” 


Fels-Naptha is one soap that does get 
all the dirt. Every last deep-down 
speck of it. 

For Fels-Naptha brings you some- 
thing no “‘trick’’ soap does — two 





cleaners instead of one! Richer golden 
soap combined with plenty of naptha. 
A lively combination that washes 
clothes beautifully, snowily clean. 


Fels-Naptha is so gentle in evety 
way that you can use it for your finest 
linens, your daintiest undies and silk 
stockings. 
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It’s a real friend to hands, too—for 
there’s soothing glycerine in every 
golden bar. Ask your grocer for a 
supply of Fels-Naptha Soap today!... 
Fels & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


© 1936, FELS & CO. 





Banish “Tattle-Tale Gray” 


with FELS-NAPTHA SOAP! 
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“I'm sorry, but Anne is in bed. She has the sniffles and I can’t 
let her go to school or play with anybody until she is well again.” 


ISE mother. She knows 
that sniffles may be the 
forerunner of any one of several 
infectious diseases and she helps 
to protect other people’s child- 
ren while she protects her own. 


A mild case of sniffles may seem 
so unimportant at first that little 
or no attention is paid to it, but 
it may be the warning symptom 
of a threatened attack of measles, 
whooping cough, scarlet fever, 
diphtheria or influenza. These 
diseases, combined, cause about 
one in every five deaths of chil- 
dren between, the ages of one and 
nine. 


The child who is “coming down” 
with one of these diseases is 
likely to spread the germs in 
class at school or to give them to 
other children at play. 


An attack of measles may be a 
simple affair, soon over; but 
sometimes it causes serious com- 


deafness. Whooping cough may 
so reduce resistance that the 
child is more susceptible to 
pneumonia or tuberculosis. 
Scarlet fever frequently affects 
the kidneys and ears. All of 
these diseases—including diph- 
theria—may affect the heart and 
leave it permanently weakened. 


If your boy or girl seems well 
one day and develops a case of 
sniffles the next, the child 
should be kept at home under 
close observation and should not 
be permitted to play out-of-doors 
or with other children. If there 
is no improvement within 
twenty-four hours and the child 
is feverish, send for the doctor. 


Any or all of the following book- 
lets will be mailed free on re- 
quest: “Measles,” “*Whooping 
Cough,” “Scarlet Fever,” “Diph- 
theria,”’ “Colds, Influenza, Pneu- 
monia.”” Address Booklet De- 
partment 9-L-35. 
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ART MALONE, Jackpine’s ticket agent, 
focused his mild eyes on Ellen from behind 
his steamy glasses and assured her that 
Number 2 would overtake the freight at 
Annalowie. He seemed vaguely surprised at 
the question, but after thoughtfully studv- 
ing his rows of blue and white tickets he 
picked out one for Annalowie and handed it 
out as though he were conferring a favor. 

‘There we are,” he said in a high veice 
which had a tendency to squeak. ‘The 
freight will be there sure enough. Be away 
long, Mrs. Cameron?” 

“Not long. When’s the next train back?” 
asked Ellen. 

“Let me see,” he said, “Let me see-ee 
and looked up to find Ellen gone. 

A man behind her had answered, ‘Two 
hours—gets you back here at 1.30.” 

The dimly lighted carriage was oppres- 
sively hot, but Ellen Cameron didn’t care. 
She would find Jim at Annalowie at five- 
thirty and bring him back a foreman. Fore- 
man of A Shift, Macdonald’s mill, the tough- 
est and fastest-working shift in the North. 
Tonight old John Macdonald himself was up 
there “pushing” the A Shift, tomorrow night 
it would be Big Jim. That was the only 
condition. He must be there in time to take 
over the shift. Ellen’s heart was proud and 
glad again, and she settled herself for the 
dismal journey, unable to read and with 
nothing to eat, but without a care. 

With some interest she took stock of her 
companions. Three seats away some men 
were playing euchre on a battered suitcase 
and talking excitedly. A little Finnish boy 
went up and down the aisle carrying drinks 
of water which he slopped around with 
evident satisfaction. Someone snored out of 
time with the rumbling wheels which beat 
out a rhythm below and around them all. 

Through the hot night the train pounded 
on with grinding halts and bumpy starts, as 
passengers got off and on. With dawn came 
coolness in the air and a freshness from dim 
green walls of scrub spruce and balsam 
between which they thundered. Ellen 
slumped back with delicious ease. Soon 
she’d have Jim back, Big Jim—foreman at 
Macdonald’s. Her red-gold hair made a 
dainty pattern against the dull green of the 
seat-back and she sank gratefully into sleep. 

Had Big Jim been near he would have 
seen Ellen at the open door of Number 2, as 
she slid past the waiting freight train at 
Annalowie. But he was nowhere to be seen 
as Ellen soon found when she faced the great 
length of the freight, and for the first time 
since starting she felt alarm. What if she 
couldn’t find Jim? She started along the 
rough cinders beside the track, looking 
under cars and at every coupling, supposing 
that Jim would be somewhere there. The 
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plume of smoke from the engine hung far 
away in the cool, still morning air. She 
started to hurry, peering around, afraid to 
call lest Jim should get into trouble if he 
were caught beating his way. 

Number 2 stiffened and started away 
beside her and suddenly she was terrified, 
knowing that she had not long to look. Now 
the freight would go. At last she called, 
“Jim, Jim,” but the train drowned her 
voice. She ran on toward the engine, calling. 

Ellen was within five cars of the coal 
tender when the first snap like the cracking 
of a gigantic whip ran past her down the 
length of the train as car after car jerked 
loose. The freight started and gathered 
speed. She stopped, sobbing chokingly 
now; better call on the chance that he’d hear 
somewhere and see her. 

At that instant she saw a dark figure 
break from the bushes as the engine passed 
and sprint across the tracks. It was Jim 
swinging up on to the tender. She called his 
name wildly again and again and ran forward 
in a last desperate effort. She gained a little, 
kept abreast, then lost, lost, lost as the train 
gathered speed. She went on calling and 
Jim had looked out, had swung right out, 
had seen her and then swung in again. He 
had motioned her back and waved good-by. 

She stumbled and crashed forward on the 
cinders, knowing at last that it was all over. 
Once again the iron in him had beaten her 
back. She lay there half stunned, crying 
miserably while the great wheels ground by, 
rolling, rolling, over her and Jim, over their 
life. They roared, a rolling thundering roar. 
Rolling, rolling stock, rolling stock gathers 
no moss, no moss. Ellen gathers no Jim— 
no Big Jim. Macdonald’s gather no Jim. 
It’s over, all over. Broken, mended, and 
broken again. Over. 

The caboose had passed, leaving a stillness 
only increased by the heavy, muffled clicking 
of the departing wheels. She must get up 
and do something. But what? Why? 

A foot scuffed in the cinders across the 
track and she started up suddenly, ashamed 
and frightened. It was Jim. Big Jim looking 
down at her with his hands driven stubbornly 
into his pockets and his brow like a thunder- 
cloud. 

“It’s what I always was afraid of,’ he 
said. ‘A man has to be himself; he can’t 
fight with a woman round his neck. I was 
coming back like I told you—when I’d made 
a place for you. But you wouldn’t leave me 
free.” 

For a second the bitterness stung her, but 
her joy, greater than all else, her love for 
him—even for the strength which hurt her 
surged up riotously. Half-lying in the 
cinders, she smiled at him through tears 
fresh, happy tears which she couldn’t check. 

“IT came to tell you you’re a black-hearted, 
stiff-necked Cameron, and that I love you. 
And if we don’t catch the next train back 
you'll be fired as foreman of A Shift. And oh, 
Jim, I thought you had gone on . . . and 
left me!” 

Radiant now he picked her up in his arms. 
“No,” he said, with his face close to hers. “I 
thought I could goon. . . but I couldn’t. 
That’s why I was cross.”” And he bent his 
stiff neck. 
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plications — injured eyesight, SUBU RRA N SONNET 
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> your shield, 
And in your polished armor | could see 
My face reflected; to the jousting field 


You wore my colors fastened to 


= You rode on prancing steed with lance held high, 
= CANADIAN There to display your prowess, to win fame; 
FREDERICK H. ECKER, | watched you proudly with a secret sigh— 
PRESIDENT OTTAWA Today, however, things are not the same; 


A briefcase in your hand you leave our flat, 
One of those nice blue business suits you wear: 
You rush to catch your train — you're good at that —= 
Here, take your gloves; | mended that small tear. 
Of all things altered as just now we part, 
One stays unchanged: you take with you my heart. 
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Wats the matter with 


, 





ERE I sit alone, evening after evening, 
reading or listening to the radio. What's 
the matter with me? Why don’t men take me 
out? I’m not so hard to look at—and [ love a 


good time!”’ 


Poor girl! Howsurprised and chagrined she would 
be if she knew why she is left at home alone. 


You can’t blame people for avoiding the girl 
or woman who is careless about underarm per- 
spiration odor. It’s too unpleasant to tolerate 
in anyone, no matter how attractive she may 
otherwise be. 

There’s really no excuse for it when Mum 
. makes it so easy to keep the underarms fresh, 
free from every trace of odor. 


Just half a minute is all you need to use 
Mum. Then you're safe for the whole day. 


Use it any time—afler dressing, as well as be- 
fore. It’s harmless to clothing. It’s soothing to 
the skin, too—so soothing you can use it right 
after shaving your underarms. 

Depend upon Mum to prevent all unpleasant 
perspiration odor, without preventing perspira- 
tion itself. Then no one will ever have this 
reason to avoid you! Bristol-Myers Company 
of Canada Ltd., 1239 Benoit St., Montreal, P.Q. 


ON SANITARY NAPKINS, TOO. 
Guard against this source of 
unpleasantness with Mum. No 
more doubt and worry when 
you use Mum ! 


takes the odor out 


of perspiration 








ately set about showing what he thought a 
light trim was. Eustis Budd staggered out 

of there running a hand over a head that a 
fly would have had difficulty clinging to. 

“My, now you look wonderful!” greeted 
Torchy as he came into the bungalow. 

He croaked an answer and fell into his 
own room. It would take a month, two 
months, for his hair to grow out to normal 
before he would dare face Sandra Kayne, 
who thought his long hair so wonderfully 
artistic. He smiled bitterly. Well, at the 
rate the symphony was going, it’d be 
months, years, before he’d see her, anyway. 
He went out and started to work, and the 
symphony got more and more out of control, 
more and more took on the tone of its sur- 
roundings. And, “‘I like it better and better,” 
said a listening Torchy. And, “I’m going 
bugs!” said Eustis Budd. 


| FOR THREE days he travelled toward this 
destination—and then on a Saturday morn- 
ing came reprieve. Into the bungalow 
dashed leader Johnnie Kline waving a letter. 

“Boy, oh boy, it’s come! We get the job 
playing at the Crystal Pier, in Famoso 
Beach. No more working just for hot- 
cakes!” 

Eustis Budd sat as one stunned by joy. 
Going—the Fireflies going—he to be alone 
in the bungalow again—to work as he 
wanted— 

And one of the Fireflies said: ‘‘But our 
car’s got a cracked cylinder head. You know 
| that!’’ 
| “Of course I know it,” said Johnnie 

Kline. ‘We'll all go in the Professor's car.” 
For a moment Eustis didn’t comprehend. 
Then he did. 
“Hey!” he yelled. “I’m not going.” 
Once more in the living room of Slim 
Sumner’s bungalow—generous Slim Sumner 
—there were words and voices. Finally 
| Johnnie Kline said dramatically, ‘All right. 
If you won’t go, we can’t go. We'll have to 
stay here.” 

Stay there! Eustis Budd thought faster 
| than he ever had in all his life. Take ’em to 

Famoso and the Crystal Pier; take ’em, and 
leave ’em, and come back to Seashore. “‘I’ll 

| go,”’ said Eustis. 
“Attaboy!”” they cried. Then Johnnie 
Kline added: ‘Of course, we'll have to raise 
| some money somehow for gas.” 
| Eustis was long past temporizing. He 
| fingered the three dollars sewed into his 
| vest—the money that was to have taken 
him back to Sandra Kayne. ‘‘Maybe I can 

find a couple dollars.” 

In the general jubilation The Whale 
wedged in, “And what we don’t spend for 
gas we can spend for sandwiches. Boy, I’m 





hungry!” 

Eustis didn’t even wince. “Swell! Let’s 
go!” 

They went. Just how all of them, plus 


baggage and musical instruments, ever got 
| into that car is one of the major mysteries 
| of science; but get in they did, and go they 
did, hour on hour, southward, until Eustis, 
in the heat of the day, began to drowse at 
the wheel, and a watching Torchy spoke. 
“Eustis! It’s not fair to make you drive 
when you're so sleepy. Johnnie, you drive.” 








Can Youth Win 
the Peace ? 


(Continued from page |7) 





the future permits them, to rise to those 
positions of authority which they desire and 
deserve; to work for the warless world visua- 
lized by the Kellogg Pact, and to use the 
revolutionary machinery of the League of 
Nations without scepticism or fear. 

Nearly two thousand years ago, a Jewish 





community was told that it was expedient 
| that one man should die for the people. 
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But it was The Whale who took the wheel 
“Aw, lem’me! I can drive swell.’’ And he 
crammed himself into the driver’s seat. 

Had Eustis Budd not been drugged with 
sleep he would have known enough to Ppro- 
test; would have foreseen all that might 
happen. But sleep had him in her opium, 
reason-destroying clutch; and he slept 

He was awakened by a crash, and impact. 
an immobility. He opened his eyes to find a 
telegraph pole standing amid a fender, and 
heard The Whale announcing: ‘Oh, my 
gosh, I don’t know how it happened! I just 
took my eyes off the road for a minute. | 
thought I saw a sign saying ‘Free Hot Dogs’ 

and I got to looking at it—and—and here 
we are.” 

There they were. And there the Budd car 
was, with the remnants of a front wheel that 
would keep it there indefinitely. The Firefly 
band stared and stared, to be interrupted by 
the rising voice of The Whale. 

“Say now, look! There’s that sign. I knew 
I didn’t run off the road just because I 
imagined e 

The others looked, and on the far side of 
the highway saw a canvas sign swaying in 
the wind bearing the words ‘Free Hot Dogs 
With Roller Skate Ticket.”” Below the sign 
was a large tent, which obviously housed the 
advertised rink. 

The Firefly Band, having looked, returned 
to more important things. ‘How far is it to 
Famoso Beach?” demanded Johnnie Kline 
of a bystander openly showing disappoint- 
ment that nobody had been killed. 

“Huh? Oh twenty miles.” 

“We'll have to hoof it.” said Johnnie. 
“Come on, gang.” 

“Are you people a band or something?” 
asked another of the onlookers, his eyes 
intently taking in the musical instruments. 

“Yeah.” 

“Going to play down at Famoso?” 

“Are if we can get there. This dumb cluck 
driving—” 

“When you got to get there?” 

“By evening. Come on, gang. let’s get 
going!” 

“Wait a minute! If you ain’t got to get 
there till evening and haven’t got any trans- 
portation, maybe we could work out a deal 
You see, I own this tent skating rink across 
the street, and my mechanical piano is as 
busted down as your automobile. It’s Satur- 
day afternoon and I’ve got a crowd, but I've 
got to have some music to liven things up. 
So I was wondering—”’ He hesitated. 

“Yeah?” said Johnnie Kline, also hesita- 
ting. 

“Well, if you band people could come and 
play until we got the piano repaired, we 
could pay you something—it wouldn’t be 
much but it’d be something—and then you 
could take the bus that comes by at six 
o'clock for Famoso.” 

“Surest thing you know!” cried Johnnie 
Kline. ‘Come on, gang, get those instru- 
ments out of the car.” 

“Oh, boy,” cried The Whale, “‘do we get 
free hot dogs, too?” 


HAD EUSTIS BUDD, composer of a sym- 
phony, visited a crystal gazer the week pre- 
{Continued on page 34} 


Perhaps, as part of that inscrutable design, 
which, according to our beliefs, we call the 
logic of history or the dispensation of Provi- 
dence, it was expedient that one generation 
should die for the people in order to demon- 
strate, once and for all, the waste and futility 
of war. 

Through the loss of that generation the 
world today is still bankrupt and shattered, 
but if the courage which my contemporaries 
once gave to war can be used by their suc- 
cessors on behalf of peace, the martyrdom of 
man may lead at last to his redemption from 
his own blind conventions and passionate 
follies. If modern youth has realized, as I 
believe it has, that to live for one’s country 
can be a finer type of patriotism than to die 
for it, then the youth of my generation will 
not, after all, have laid down the best of its 
life in vain. 
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NIGFAITS IN 
FLOWER 


by ANNABELLE LEE 


A group of flowery fancies: The bracelet flowers sewn on to 


wide elastic, and for the diadem dais‘-s stitched to shaped 
buckram. A Victorian décolletage is enchcxting when outlined 
with tiny rosebuds. Rosebuds encircle the ruffed collar on a 
taffeta cape—and cluster on a net base to form the charm- 
ing Juliet cap. Shoulder straps made of pearls are worn 


with a strand of pearls twisted through the hair. 


THE SWEET intoxication of scented sum- 
mer evenings lingers in the mist-wrapped 
nights of September. Soon the shifting sea- 
son will bring its recurring new formalities. 
Rustling silks and drifting chiffons will re- 
place the casual gaiety of the “cotton 
season.”” Once more brown skins will learn 
how to glimmer whitely. -Even the flowers 
you wear will take-on more formal shapes. 
Of course, you'll continue to wear flowers. 
Even though your jewel box practically 
drips rubies, diamonds and pearls, you'll 
wear flowers because the new diaphanous 
evening frocks are created for them, and 
because—well, because your jewel box may 
not drip rubies, diamonds and pearls. 

They will be fresh if you’re content to 
spend them on a single evening. And indeed, 
it’s worth while, especially now that escorts 
have again taken to the charming habit of 
presenting flowers to their lovely ladies. In 
Paris and London florists are making a 
flurry by reason of the enchanting new ideas 
they are creating. 

In London it’s pink and blue that hold 
the stage, those being the Jubilee colors. 
Picture an elaborate taffeta evening gown of 
these two colors, and with it a charming 
bandeau of little pink spray orchids worn 
across the back of the head, tiara fashion. 
Or, with white chiffon, one single perfect 
orchid thrust through a diamond bracelet. 

Stunning, too, is the inspired idea of wear- 
ing a band of bright red anthorums atop 
some high-piled curls. The stems are wrap- 
ped in red ribbon so that they form a gradu- 
ated spray. Imagine this, on a brunette who 






appears in a black chiffon evening gown of 
Grecian inspiration. 

Natural flowers score in the rich or wistful 
harmony of their coloring—deep fuchsia 
orchids tucked in the belt of a lovely muted 
blue velvet gown—bright African daisies 
entirely covering a tiny fingertip muff—two 
sprays of pink orchids laid across the bottom 
of a little white ostrich feather fan and worn 
with pink taffeta. 

But artificial flowers can play their part 
effectively. On a grey crépe evening dress, 
see how devastating is a bunch of mixed 
tulips placed in the centre of the bodice at 
the base of the neckline. Or lay a flat cluster 
of violets upon the floating scarf of a laven- 
der-to-purple ombre shaded chiffon gown. 
Notice the sketch of a crisp little cape with 
the box-pleated rose-encircled ruff. There’s 
no difficulty and little expense in copying 
this attractive idea—or for that matter, any 
of the delicious fancies illustrated. 

A Juliet cap is made from tiny pink rose- 
buds stitched on to a circular foundation of 
net. In the same way, pink and white or 
multi-colored daisies are sewn on to shaped 
buckram to make a graceful flower-decked 
diadem. Flowers for a bracelet are mounted 
on wide elastic. 

Departing from flowers for a brief mom- 
ent, have you ever thought how useful 
shoulder straps of pearls might be? About 
twelve strands, sewn on to two lengths of 
flesh-pink net would give you straps suitable 
for more than one frock. Twist a strand of 
similar pearls into your hair to complete a 
picture as lovely as it is unusual. 
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Let’s hope Betty removes daytime make-up Hollywood’s way 
— guards against unattractive Cosmetic Skin 



















EAUTY sleep’s important—for you heads, perhaps—warning signals of this 
and for your skin, too. So don’t go modern complexion trouble? Then it’s time 
to bed with daytime make-up clogging your to start using gentle Lux Toilet Soap— 
pores — spoiling your beauty. Hollywood’s beauty care! 
Many a girl who thinks she removes You too can afford 
cosmetics thoroughly leaves bits of stale 
rouge and powder still in the pores. It is 
this choking of the pores that causes un- 
attractive Cosmetic Skin. 
Look closely in your mirror now. Do you 
see enlarged pores, tiny blemishes — black- 


this gentle care 


Now Lux Toilet Soap is so economical 
everyone can afford to use it regularly. 
Before you put on fresh make-up during the 
day — and ALWAYS before you go to bed at 
night, pat the pure rich lather of Lux Toilet 
Soap gently into yourskin— rinse thoroughly 
—dry lightly. 

Lux Toilet Soap protects a// types of skin. 
= Its gentle care guards the priceless com- 
plexions of 846 out of 857 leading English 
and Hollywood stars. It will keep your 
skin lovely, too! 






Use Cosmetics? Yes, indeed! 
But | always use Lux [9 
Toilet Soap to guard 
against Cosmetic Skin 







P.S.— And why not use Lux Toilet Soap for the 
bath too? Its pure, safe lather thoroughly cleanses 
every pore. Leaves you feeling cool and refreshed! 






Claudetfe Colbert ae 
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tole Coral Lipstick 
Natural Lipstie Coral Nail Polis 


‘ose an 
Natural, r 
Mauve Nail Polish 


Cutex offers you a complete range of 
matching Lipsticks and Nail Polishes 


VERYBODY’S talking about the exciting new Cutex 
| aha ie of matching lips and finger tips! .. . 
Every smart woman is wearing them this summer— 
on cruise or ashore! 

And no wonder, when this color harmony of lips 
and nails is so absolutely right . . . when it’s so 
becoming to every woman, and so suited to her 
every costume... And, best of all, when Cutex has 
made it so very easy to achieve. 

No effort or guesswork—you simply choose your 
favorite Cutex Polish shades from a lovely color 
range running through Natural, Rose, Mauve, 


Coral, Cardinal and Ruby. And then ask for the 
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anal Lipstick 
Cardwell Polish 


Cardinal 





corresponding Cutex Lipstick. It will 
match or tone in perfectly. No more 
discords of purplish reds and orange 
reds—lips and nails “belong.” 

And the Cutex Lipstick is a perfect 
find just in itself. It’s delightfully smooth and 
creamy—yet never greasy. It goes on beautifully 
and stays on without drying your lips in the least. 

Its price is a pleasant surprise... only 75¢! Which 
makes it easy for you to have the whole set. 

DON’T WAIT! Get at least one shade of Cutex 
matching Lipstick and Nail Polish today. You’ll be 
amazed at the marvelous way this matching idea 
transforms every costume! 

At your favorite store . . . Cutex Liquid Polish, 
in both Créme and Clear form, 35¢ a bottle; Cutex 
Lipstick in shades to match—only 75¢ a stick. 


NORTHAM WARREN - Montreal New York Paris 
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IMPORTANT—READI 


Unlike many other oily 
polish removers that seek 
to imitate it, Cutex Oily 
Polish Remover Jeaves no 
film to dim the lustre of 
your nail polish and shorten 
its life. Thisis because Cutex 
Oily Polish Remover con- 
tains a very specia/ oil that 
cannot harm the appear- 
ance of your polish or affect 
its wear. Play safe! Avoid 
unsatisfactory imitations. 
Cutex Oily Polish Remover, 
only 35 cents a bottle—at 
your favorite store. 


Your favorite shade of 
Cutex Liquid Polish and 
sample of matching 
Cutex Lipstick, together 
with 3 other manicure 
essentials, for 14¢... 





NorTHAM Warren, Dept. 5T-9, 
Post Office Box 2320, Montreal, Canada. 

I enclose 14¢ for the new Cutex Manicure Set which 
includes one shade of polish, together with sample of match- 
ing lipstick, as checked below. 


Natural 0 Coral O Cardinal O 


Ruby O 


Name 


Address 


MADE IN CANADA 
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Melt 
Dead Surface 
Skin— 


and skin is clear, fine, so t—Instantly 


Powder goes on 


evenly—clings hours 


UGH skin is dead surface skin. 
It’s just a layer ‘of coarse, horny 
cells that cover up the fresh, young skin 
underneath. They dry up—scuff. That’s 
what feels so rough and bumpy to your 
fingers— makes powder go on in patches. 
Your skin looks old, washed-out, dingy. 
What can you do to uncover the fresh, 
young skin beneath? 
A leading dermatologist says you can 
melt away that dead surface skin with 
a keratolytic cream. 


Dermatologist Explains How: 
He explains it in this way: “‘When a 
cream possessing keratolytic proper- 
ties (Vanishing Cream) is applied, 
coarse, dried-out cells which coat the 
skinmeltaway.Then,thefresh,smooth 
skin beneath is apparent. Freed of 
these harsh particles, the skin feels 
smooth. It has the fresh color charac- 
teristic of youth. 

“Vanishing cream regularly applied 

rves the natural moisture of the 

skin. Thus, chapping and dryness are 
avoided and the skin remains soft.’’ 


Even one application of Pond’s Van- 
ishing Cream will show how quickly it 
melts away dead surface skin. The very 
moment this fluffy cream touches your 
skin, rough bumps dissolve—chappings, 
too. After cleansing, smooth it on face, 
neck, hands, arms. Now see the differ- 
ence. Your young skin underneath has 
been brought into view. It looks fresh, 
transparent, all aglow. Feels amazingly 
soft and smooth to the touch. 





; i Pe,” a . 
The epidermis, or outer skin. Its surface consists 
of horny cells which dry, causing roughness. 


Left on overnight, Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream cherishes this new-born softness 
—imparts an enchanting smoothness— 
prevents drying. A truesoftener, it keeps 
skin velvety with a fresh, young look. 


No more powdery patches. With 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream, powder need 
never cake or flake! The lightest film 
makes your skin so smooth powder goes 








Mrs. Arthur Richardson, 


admired for her clear and transparent skin, 
says: “I use Pond’s Vanishing Cream over- 
night as well as for powder base. It makes my 
skin feel smooth as silk—look fresh and soft.” 


is ended. Make-up stays fresh until you 
remove it. All the while, your skin seems 
naturally clear—fine—soft. 

Send right off this very day for a tube 
of Pond’s Vanishing Cream. See it melt 
away roughnesses instantly. Watch your 
skin come soft and smooth as a baby’s 
cheek. Perfect for powdering. 


Mail Coupon for Generous Samples 


Pond’s Extract Co. of Canada, Ltd., Dept. V-J 
167 Brock Ave., Toronto, Ont. 

I enclose 10¢ (to cover postage and packing) for 
special tube of Pond’s Vanishing Cream with gener- 
ous samples of 2 other Pond’s Creams and 5 
different shades of Pond’s Face Powder. 





OS a: 


OS 





__ Province 











: g c Ba 
on evenly—clings for hours, Face shine made in Canada. Ail rights reserved by Pond's Extract Co of Canada, Lad 


reveal the marked individual traits. 
| you've studied as many as I have, you will 
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A CANADIAN WOMAN 


‘Blonde and in her thirties . . 


by HELENA RUBINSTEIN 


The first of a series of unique articles in which leading 
cosmeticians will analyze characteristic types of womanhood. 


ALTHOUGH WOMEN are thought to be 
very much the same the world over, that’s 
not what I have found globe-trotting these 
past thirty years. Physically, mentally and 
morally, they are as different as their na- 
tionalities. Casual observation may not 
But if 





| discover that each land has its own typical 


| woman who thinks, looks and acts like Her- 


self and no one else. 
Among the thousands of Canadian women 
'of English origin I have seen and known, 


| Mrs. Chumley is typical—tall, slim, blonde, 


ee 
| with long capable hands and a fresh, outdoor 


look that makes one think of October and 
| hunting. She is poles apart from the French 
woman of the world, soignée and exotic. Or 
the typical American young woman—rest- 
less, unanchored and somewhat naive. 
Mrs. Chumley is thirty-five, with the 
vitality and fresh, unspoiled charm of a 
young girl. Her husband still thinks he was 
a very fortunate young man. To him, and 
to her children, who depend so much on her 
| cool judgment, she is untiringly devoted. In 
her scheme of affairs, her household duties 
come first. Then, in the time she can spare, 
she takes long walks, plays tennis and golf. 
She quite honestly has no idea of how pretty 
|she is. Her lack of vanity makes her a little 
| careless of her appearance, which is a pity 
because, with just a little more study and 
| care, she could be breathtakingly lovely. 
| Her friends often marvel at how well she 
manages on her hus- 
band’s small in- 
come. Come to her 
home even unex- 
pectedly and you'll 
find it immaculate- 
ly clean and invit- 
ing, reflecting her 
own personality. 
When you arrive, 
she greets you with 
poise and unassum- 
|ing graciousness, 
leven though only 
ten minutes before 
she may have been 
deep in some house- 
hold work. For Mrs 
|Chumley has the 
rare faculty of do- 





Helena Rubinstein. 


ing housework one minute and being a grand 
lady the next—an art she inherited from the 
English. 


SHE HAS wavered very little from the path 
she laid out for herself, when, at twenty- 
three, she decided to marry a young doctor 
with a small country practice. 

“My husband’s career will mean more to 
me than anything else,”’ she said. “I will 
sacrifice gay parties, bridges and other care- 


* free pastimes to make his life comfortable. 


From now on, his success and happiness will 
be my purpose in life.”” In this, as in many 
other things, Mrs. Chumley is like thousands 
of English women. 

She did exactly that. Her husband has 
made slow but sure progress. The financial 
returns have not been so much—there are 
always so many poor country folk who must 
be taken care of. But because she urged him 
and made it easy for him, he carried on his 
research and experiments. Already, he has 
received some recognition—not sensational, 
but encouraging, from the medical profes- 
sion. 


WITH CAREFUL budgeting, her allowance 
affords a comfortable living. But even a 
part-time maid is a luxury in which she 
cannot often indulge. Time never hangs 
heavy on her hands. There are three meals a 
day to market for and prepare, each menu 
carefully planned to include the necessary 
vitamins and calories: a solid English break- 
fast, on which she 
herself was brought 
1p; then Bobby, 
aged ten, and Jane, 
seven, both come 
home to lunch from 
school. Afternoon 
tea is another daily 
ritual she carries on 
from her own child- 
hood days. How 
charming the two 
children look, es- 
pecially if there are 
guests for tea when 
Jane and Bobby are 
dressed in their Sun- 
day best. This cus- 
tom is splendid soc- 
{Cont'd on page 61) 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF THE MODE... 


@ A new silhouette, the first in many moons 


@ The richness of the Italian Renaissance steps out of 
history books and picture frames, into fabrics and 


colors 


® Personalized styles definitely advanced 


® Life begins at 40—styles have "grown up" 


strong bid for favor, particularly in evening 
fashions. While a great many of the evening 
gowns are built along the lines of the new, 
full silhouette with bodices building up to 
the neck in front, in a halter-form then 
dropping away to a mere nothing in the 
back, the stately lines of the Grecian gown, 





“Hats for Autumn are brief and 
angular, always showing back hair." 


"Plaids are important... and caracul 
@ general favorite." A Maggy Rouff. 





with its flowing lines, and separate draper- 
ies, falling from neck to floor, is a lovely 
thing to behold. 

The shirtmaker afternoon dress continues 
to flourish, and is shown in all the rich fab- 
rics. It’s an absolute knockout in black | 
velvet! 

Fabrics out of the Old Masters. . yes, 
I think Titian, and Veronese and Fra Angel- | 
ico would be proud if they could see how 
their glorious paintings have been used as 
the inspiration for the lovely materials and 
gorgeous colors in autumn’s fabrics and 
colors. 

Velvet, of course. And a new velvet, called 
“Star Dust” that has aCellophane weave 
throughout. Fine, soft wools. . . oh, 
they’re very, very good. Rich crepes that 
are heavy with self-patterns. Smooth, 
suave alpacas. Gleaming metal cloths. Glim- 
mering Cellophanes. Laces. Chiffons. No 
dearth of materials and no lack of imagina- 
tion in their handling. 





BUT ’TIS the colors that are Truly Renais- 
sance. . Magnificent purples. One out of 
every fifth dress shown is on a purple tone | 
pontiff, bishop, dahlia, purple ink 

‘ . Greens, wines, reds, Renaissance blue, 
and of course black, always slated for at 
least 60 per cent of the popular demand. 
The Medici in Florence, the Borgias in| 
Rome. . those great families that built 
up the Renaissance around their homes 
. where painters, sculptors, goldsmiths 

and jewellers were nurtured that their par- 
ticular lords would be known far and wide 
for the glamor and the beauty of their 
courts. . ‘to them we should say ‘Thank 
you, thank you very much.” For it is from 
the works of art created under their patron- 
age that the palette of autumn’s colors has 
been painted. We have Titian red, Veronese 
green—almost a gold-green—Angelico blue— 
like light coming through a blue stained glass 
window—Cellini gold. no wonder we 

call it a year of Renaissance. 

With such a tradition, only noble styles | 
could be evolved. Nothing shoddy, nothing 





cheap. . this autumn. Good fabrics, rich 
colors, clever, subtle lines. . the theme 
for fall. 


On looking over the fashion picture I am 
thrilled to notice how “womanly”’ are the 
styles. “Life begins at 40’. . and the 
new mode has remembered this saying. 
While it would be wholly wrong to say that 
the styles are mature. . equally wrong to 
say that they are youthful. . I think I 
can say that for autumn you will be given an 
ageless beauty in your dress that will com- 
pliment the years on your birth certificate. 

I could write enough to fill two issues of | 
Chatelaine. and still have reams of 
paper to fill, if I tried to tell you all about 
the new fall styles. I’m going to ask myself | 
a few questions, and answer them, to com- 
plete this summary of Fall-1935-Fashions: 

Q. What are the trimming highlights? | 

A. All kinds of braids; shirrings, tuckings, | 
pleats; all kinds of buttons; large, tailored | 
clips of gold or silver; jewelled clips; slashes | 

{Continued on page 35} | 
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Palmolive’s gentle beauty 
care will give you a 
al . : aa 
schoolgirl complexion 
—all over! 


ND with fashions as revealing as 

they are today, you need a‘‘school- 
girl complexion” all over. You can 
have it too... by following this 
simple Palmolive method. You can 
keep your whole body as smooth and 
lovely as you do your face, throat 
and shoulders. 


Try this Beauty Bath 


Massage your whole body with a 
wash cloth filled with soothing, gentle 
Palmolive lather. Cleanse the pores 
thoroughly. Rinse completely and 
finish with a dash of cool water. This 
simple beauty bath leaves your skin 
soft and lovely—glowing with youth! 
And it’s so cooling and comfortable 
when the weather’s warm. 


Brings Youth to Your Skin 


Palmolive Soap is made from a secret 
blend of olive and palm oils—nature’s 
beauty oils. The experience of mil- 
lions of women has proven that 
Palmolive Soap brings new freshness 
and youth to the skin. Let it do so 
for you—not only to your face, neck, 
shoulders, but to your entire body. 
Be “schoolgirl complexion” all over. 






Olive and palm oils, as 
blended in the making 
of Palmolive, repre- 
sent the utmost the 
world knows in skin 
care. So use Palmolive 
faithfully. Keep your 
skin young. 



















Palmolive lathers perfectly 
in hard or soft water. 
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MERCOLIZED WAX 
Keeps Skin Young 


1? you busy women who must keep your skin beautiful, inex- 
pensively, we recommend a delightful cream—Mercolized Wax 
—and a refreshing tonic—Saxolite lotion. These two preparations 
comprise a sane and simple home beauty treatment, Mercolized Wax 
is entirely adequate as a cleanser, skin softener and lubricant, anda 
protective make-up base. In addition it 
absorbsany discolorationsand keeps your 
skin free from blemishes. To complete the 
treatment use the Saxolite lotion, a 
delightful astringent, mild and refreshing, 
that closes relaxed pores, smooths away 
age lines and gives the skin tone. 
PHELACTINE removes hairy growths—takes x 
them out—easily, quickly med gently. Leaves on ‘The Skin, ] 
the skin hair-free, soft, smooth and clean. \ & Weaterte 
Phelactine is odorless and non-irritating. 
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by 


KAY 
MURPHY 


ON VIEWING the new styles for fall, I 
often had to pinch myself to see if ““Lawks a 
mercy! Is it really I?’ For as the fashion 
picture unfolded I saw dresses that I have 
often dreamed about but, alas, were van- 
ished when I got both eyes focussed on the 
alarm clock. But these styles I have really 
seen, and felt, and even cajoled the torso 
into wearing them, just so that I would know 


| it was not a dream. 


Color, glorious color. . . fabrics, rich 
and supple. . and a silhouette which goes 
far to prove the smart saying—‘‘Keep your 
figure, and let it keep you!” 

A couple of years or so ago we sprouted 
out into a Lady Lou idea that was a distinct 
steal from the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. It didn’t take! This year, the de- 
signers have gone back further, much fur- 
ther, to the fourteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, and brought the richness of the Italian 
Renaissance into a twentieth century set- 
ting and I'll take a lien on my old-age pen- 
sion that the new autumn styles will steal 
your heart away. 

A new silhouette. . the first in many 
moons. “Fullness” is the theme. . . skirt 
fullness, sleeve fullness, bodice fullness. But 
it is in the skirts that the interest is most 
pronounced. A trifle shorter in most in- 


| stances, yet some smarter models were shown 


that cleared the ground a good thirteen 
inches! To my manner of thinking, this is 
too drastic a measure. Most of the couturier 
establishments think that nine inches from 
the ground, for daytime; eleven inches for 
tea-time and touching the ground for even- 
ing will be the accepted lengths. (Not many 
trains for evening. . a few modified ones 
noted, however.) The skirt fullness is 
achieved by flarings to the front, with the 
front part of the skirt tucked, shirred, em- 
broidered or pleated below the waist, and 
the fullness rippling from there down over 
the knees, to fall away softly into the hem. 
For more mature figures, the skirt fullness 
goes to one side, with cascades of material 
falling from the waist, or tiers molded to the 
figure, graduating to one side, there to be 
caught with a huge tailored clip, or a plastron 
of embroidery (wool, beads, sequins. ) 

Sleeves, invariably below the elbow for all 
manner of daytime wear, have the appear- 
ance of being ‘‘set on afterward’”’. . . as if 
they were draped separately from the dress, 
then added. This gives a dressmakery touch 
to the dress. . a “personalized”’ idea that 
is really a triumph. Necklines continue high, 
with so many butterfly or aeroplane wing 
treatment that, in both afternoon and even- 
ing gowns, they spread out on the shoulders 
in a vibrant “where-do-we-go-from-here” 
manner. 


PROBABLY ONE of the daytime styles 
that will be the most popular is the two- 
piece dress, with brief hip-length jacket over 
a metal cloth blouse, the blouse matching 
the color of the dress material. A winsome 
outfit to wear for afternoon frolics, with the 
jacket. . . without the jacket, a custom- 
built dress for dinner or the theatre. And 
the new silhouette prevails throughout. 
skirt fullness, sleeve fullness, and those de- 
vastating butterfly wings that fold down 
under the jacket, or may be floated out over 
it, as the notion takes you 

The Grecian silhouette is also making a 
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Biack velvet and the new skirt fullness 
are shown in this striking evening gown 
by Lucien Lelong. 


Capes are going to be ‘ popular— 
witness this good-looking design by 
Bruyere. 
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History Repeats Itself 


(Continued from page 33) 





in blouses, sun-bursting from the neck to the 
bosom, showing glimpses of white skin; 
fringe; self or contrasting bows. Persian 
lamb and other flat furs. 

Q. What are the dress coats like? 

A. Inset side flares to widen skirt: 48 
inches long (for size 16); rippled front fur 
collar, pouched into hood effect at back; 











A. Box swagger silhouette, with plaid 
backs; raglan sleeves; leather buttons; adjus- 
table collars (many on Peter Pan theme:) 


colors plaids, checks very important; 
tan, brown, green, wine. 

Q. What are the fall hats like? 

A. Brief, angular. . Jutting off the face 
either upward, or sideway. Always show- 
ing back hair. Velvet and felt leading in 
materials. Black, purple, green, wine, red 
shades. 

Q. Why do you think this coming fall 


season is so important, from a style angle? | 


A. Because it is new. . . not “made 
over” styles from other seasons. You can’t 
get away with “Oh, I can make last year’s 
clothes do. The styles are much the same” 

. agag we’ve been able to use for several 
seasons. Nothing in your wardrobe looks 
like ‘‘Autumn, 1935.” 
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its below-the-elbow sleeve fullness. Colors; Q. What effect will this have on business? 
black (75 per cent) brown, (15 per cent) A. Every woman will have to have a new 
green, wine, rust. Materials: Wool Frise, outfit. . if she wants to be in style. . . | 
Suede Broadcloth, Velours de Nord (velvet). And if that doesn’t give Old Man Depres- | 
Furs: Kolinsky, Persian lamb, foxes, nat- uon a knock-out aa. wade will? i THIS NEW METHOD INSURES 
ural skunk, mink, squirrel, caracul, krim- | So save your pennies, give away your YOUR FIGURE WILL LOOK ITS 
mer, lynx, beaver, badger. clothes of other years to the Deserving Poor 
Q. What are the sports coats like? and face a new fall, for new it’s going to be. LOVE LIEST 
OU, too, will probably be amazed when 
you see yourself for the first time in a 
“They spoke about a hundred dollars.” oo ae Pe nirell ties 
“A hundred dollars? Come on, crowd ae Oe ae tee y 
, : Sra ~ : : designed and made for you. 
. we're going with ‘em! We'll telephone from : 
Rolling Along wherever this place is, to F amoso, and tell ea os ane one This 
’em we’ve been delayed for one night. We'll exclusive Spirella Service is offered to you 
fix it up somehow.” in your own home through a trained Cor- 
setiere. With her scientific equipment, she 
(Continued from page 34) LED BY the motorcycle cop they went back will first produce the figure ae — = 
up the highway to the line of waiting cars, oe. to be oy ere eae je 8 2 
and for the first time Eustis Budd was openly ao om yay ou... not ‘enbale "maa to 
grinning. Whatever came, let it come; it our mee tbeens” oy ia ‘en de to your figure at 
could be nothing more than a delay; he had i best. ‘ 
forward. For now, faintly at first but gath- the symphony, and there was no stopping s 
ering power, he felt welling within him all he him now. He wheeled alongside a chauffeur- MANY EXTRA BENEFITS ... Of course, 
had needed for concluding the symphony; driven car, with little Torchy at his elbow; such a garment can do much for your looks. 
more, for putting into it all it had lacked. He he glanced in at the two occupants of the But, more, it can give you the utmost sup- 
Conan had it! rear seat. They were a big, handsome young port with fullest freedom, and thus contri- 
’ And up the highway came a line of big, man and a beautiful girl—and the grin was * bute to your comfort and health. 
enclosed cars led by a motorcycle cop. They _ still on Eustis Budd’s face. Then the grin SURPRISINGLY LOW COST ... Spirella 
flashed alongside. Faces peered from win- was gone. garments are not expensive. They outwear 
dows as car occupants glimpsed the Fireflies, Eustis went chill as ice. He froze. ordinary garments and give superb style, 
and then they were gone. And then, a min- The occupants of the rear seat were polo | support and comfort as long as they last. 
ute—two minutes later—came a sound be- _ player J. Randolph Cummings—and Sandra | : SEND FOR FREE BOOK... Write to 
hind the Fireflies; the sound of a motor—a_ Kayne. $ SPIRELLA for free book- 
motorcycle motor—the howl of a siren, and Eustis Budd stood staring, staring into d let,“"The New Art of Figure- 
then the cop was upon them. Sandra Kayne’s jade-green eyes. For an Grooming”. This gives you 
The Whale ran off the highway and fell instant those jade eyes held recognition, and helpful advice on poise and \ 
down; got up and cried out: “Hey! He’s got Sandra Kayne opened her mouth, started to charm, diet, dress and tells | 
i no right arresting us. We got as much right speak. Then her eyes became opaque, hard, the story of Spirella’s new, OF 
f on this highway as. 7 and her mouth closed, and she sat there tak- exclusive service. 
i The cop was talking to the Fireflies. ing in Eustis Budd—Eustis Budd who had | 
“Yeah, the crowd in those seedans. They gone away to finish a symphony—who now | 
saw you, and want you to come back and go stood on the highway wearing roller skates, | gygpy LINE COUNTS Hip-line...waist-line ‘The Spirella Co. of Canada Led. 
' along with them. They want you for a sur- with a snare drum suspended from his neck | abdomen...length of front and back...these Niagara Falls, Ont. 
i prise musical number for the big party by a cord, and who had at his side a brown- | ae but few of the many important dimensions Please send your new booklet. 
| they’re going to. Listen, there’s money in eyed, red-lipped girl. And Sandra Kayne’s | considered in creating your Spirella. After your 
' i" mouth tightened as she studied Torchy. | figure is molded to its best lines, a complete ae 
i At which leader Johnnie Kline came alive. It was the chauffeur who finally spoke, | figure description and accurate measurements 
“How much?” {Continued on next page} are sent to a Spirella designer who designs, ue Address $$ —————————______— ———— 
and styles a corset, girdle, brassiere or one-piece 
| garment to suit your individual needs. it ecnianes aes: ee 
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change to a 
DeLong Delnap. 
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Delnaps’ Pad contains 
40 layers of Cellulose, 10 more than 
the average .. . Absorbs more, pene- 
trates slower, giving safer protection. 
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ABSORPTION 
Delnaps’ Pad absorbs 





Rolling A\long 


(Continued from page 26) 
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vious and been told of all that would happen 
to him during the next seven days, he would 
have had the gazer locked up for insanity. 
Now—now as he sat. whacking a drum in a 
tent skating rink—he knew that whatever a 
gazer might tell him would fall far short of 
the mark. He was in the grip of fate, being 
rolled along; rolled, as remorselessly as the 
surf came rolling in on the beach at Seashore, 
'as his drum rolled its beat in the Firefly 
Band, as the wheeled skates of the rink now 
feos their whirring tune. Not for one 
moment had there been any let up, any 
chance to catch his breath, and there 
| wouldn’t be any until fate had finished. 
| So it was, late that afternoon, that Eustis 
|Budd showed no surprise when the rink 
owner came among the thumping, tootling 
Fireflies like one who bears evil tidings. 
| Thumping and tootling stopped; but the roll 
of skates—the roll of fate—kept right on. 
“I’m awful sorry to have to tell you,” said 
the rink owner, “‘but I got bad news. There’s 
|someone coming in twenty minutes to 
|attach the place. And I’m on my way.” 
| The fireflies rose in unison. “How about 
lour pay?” 
| The owner shook his head. ‘What little 
|money I’ve got will have to go for getting 
my car out of town before they attach it.” 
“Say now, look here!” said the Fireflies. 
“No need getting tough!” said the owner, 
and nodded toward where some of his helpers 
stood. “But I'll tell you what I'll do. I'll 
|play fair with you. Anything around here 
that you can take in place of pay, go ahead 
and take it, but take it quick.” 


| 
| 








| 
j 


There was a pause. ‘‘There’s nothing here 


we can use,” said a Firefly. “Say, how about 
riding with you in your car?” 

“Not going toward Famoso,” said the 
owner. 
| There was another pause, and then a voice 


was heard. A girl’s voice—Torchy’s. 


“Listen! We can take skates. It’s only 









twenty miles. How’s the highway to Fam- | 
oso?” 
“Flat as a floor.” 
“Then let’s go! We'll get Eustis’s car into 
a garage; leave the suitcases in it until we 
can send for ’em. Everybody grab a musical | 
instrument. Come on. We'll skate there!” 


ON THAT late afternoon, cars on the 
thronged highway saw a sight that had never | 
before met their gaze. They blinked, looked, 
blinked, craned necks, slowed down. 

In single file, seven young people were | 
swiftly moving along the highway; swiftly | 
moving along on roller skates. One of them | 
was a mighty pretty girl; another, a huge 
mountain of a youth who looked like a/| 
truck—a truck out of control. Time and | 
again, waving his arms, he would go careen- | 
ing off the pavement, would take several 
wild, running steps among gravel and earth 
and then -go crashing down. Up he would 
heave his bulk, stump to the pavement, and 
again set himself in ponderous pursuit, cry- | 
ing out, “Hey! hey, you crowd, not so fast!” | 

Nor was this all that the goggle-eyed 
passers-by looked upon. Each of the five 
other men carried a musical instrument— 
violin, banjo, accordion, saxophone, snare 
drum—and they were doing more than 
merely carry them; they were playing them, 
were whacking out a lively, rollicking tune. 
The girl was snapping her fingers and sing- 
ing; the truck-like youth, when he wasn’t | 
falling down or calling out, was also singing 
and clapping his hands in time. 

On, on they went down the highway, the 
Firefly Band, Famoso bound. 

It was Torchy who had got them to play- 
ing. During the first several miles their pro- 
gress had been so spasmodic that it was 
obvious they'd never get to Famoso. ‘Play 
something!’ said Torchy. ‘Then we’ll get 
the swing of skating.”” And they had. 

No one had got it more than Eustis 
Budd. Over the highway he whirled, beating 
his drum, fate—fate rolling him onward. 
One who didn’t like to be stared at by 
strangers, now he was stared at by a thous- 
and, and he stared right back, beating his 
snare drum the harder as he drove his 
wheeled, his winged feet onward, watching | 
the swing and sway of the skaters ahead of | 
him, rolling, rolling along. | 

That was it: Rolling along! No longer 
being rolled by fate, but himself rolling fate 

{Continued on next page} 
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Hair on the arms and 
legs — unfeminine. 
Get rid ‘of it now. Use 
this fragrant cream. It 
is safe, quick and 
retards regrowth. Econ- 
oOmical, inéxpensiye, 
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The gentle bleach- 
ing action elimi- 
nates muddy skins, 
dull complexions, 
freckles, tan and 
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your appearance in- 
stantly assumes an 
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Ordinary Pins or Safety 
Pins 


Hair Pins or Grips 

Needles for sewing or 
your Gramophone 

An attractive gift of Sta- 
tionery or fitted Toilet 
Bag 
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‘KIRBY BEARD 


PRODUCTS 


You will then get the best British 
Made goods—the result of nearly 200 
years manufacturing experience. 
Sold by General Stores, Drapers, { 
Chemists and Hairdressers. 
Made in England by 
KIRBY, BEARD & CO. LTD., 
Ravenhurst Works, Birmingham. 
Patentees of the Kirbygrip Bobby Pin 
Canadian Agent:—John Stringer 
21 King Street E., Toronto, 


SCIENTIFIC Needles and Hairpins 
KIRBIGRIPS, KIRBIKURL End Wavers 
KIRBISET Wave Setting Outfits & 
KABECOM _ Proofed Goods 





towards the ends instead of across. | 
Having “Long-way Absorption,” | 
they last longer— more economical. 


DeLong Hook & Eye Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., St. Mary’s, Ont. 
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Service Bulleti 
No. 16 
Price 10 cents 


Lovely hair is no mere gift of the gods. It springs from good 
health and the right sort of daily care. Start now to acquire a 
shining, beautifully groomed head of hair. You can learn all you 
need to know about shampoos, rinses, massage, brushing, waves, 
and unusual conditions, by sending for Service Bulletin No. 16. 

Order from Chatelaine Service Bulletins, 481 University 
Avenue, Toronto. 
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Child-Wife 


(Continued from page 21) 





Hope made routine toilers brisker as the 
days grew heavy with summer’s pledge. 

Jim learned of Miss Murphy’s influence 
one day when they sat on a park bench 
looking at the river. The trees were well out 
and the breeze made shadows nervous; it 
was easy to fasten gaze upon an uneasy 
shade and speak slowly and seemingly out 
of abstraction. 

He lolled on the bench, his hat, with inner 
band wet, on one side, Miss Murphy on the 
other. She looked very smart in a rather 
theatrical way. She had been buying a great 
many new clothes and every model she wore 
was endorsed-—for her—by being a copy ofa 
garment some film actress had worn in a 
screen play. 

She was going to try to persuade him 
again, he realized, that old measures could 
not hold new ways. 

“The age is more liberal, kind of more 
broad-minded, I think,” she said. 

“Um. Maybe,” he conceded in the tone 
of doubt that plants denial, “but I don’t 
know. I’m not sure.” His eyes narrowed 
on his special shadow, his brows drew close. 
He moved uneasily; at first her attempt to 
persuade him to a broader way had been 
flattering; he had felt great strength from 
keeping his feet on the ground and through 
being cool-headed for them both. Now, 
through learning an honest affection for her, 
he wanted to change her. The progress of 
love may be read in three words: adoration, 
alteration, acceptance. 

“You’ve got a few things wrong in your 
mind, I think,’ he said slowly. 

Egotism anaesthetizes criticism for the 
one who feels it. 

“You think I have?’ she asked eagerly. 

“I know it,” he stated, “you see, Margaret 

She broke in: “It’s Margot,’”’ she stated 
now. 

“No,” he said flatly. 
Margaret.” 

She said in the meek way that takes men 
to heaven but often ends in hell; ‘Well: if 
you prefer it. You know, anything you 
want! But what were you going to say?” 

“IT was going to say that after all old mea- 
sures can’t be changed. When I was a kid I 
learned this, I think Lowell wrote it: 


“It isn’t. It’s 


‘In vain we call old notions fudge, 
And bend our conscience to our 
dealing, 
The ten commandments will not 
budge, 
And stealing will continue 
stealing.’ ” 


“Well, maybe,” she said, and now in her 
tone she denied his fact, ‘“but—-Jim, did you 
see that play ‘Design for Living?’ In that 
the girl lives with two men—mind you, two 
of them; or she lived for a while like that, 


oe me, 
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anyway in their apartment, and if you went | ® 


“Why do my Hands look so 
much older than my Face 7” 


to the pictures regularly you’d know what I 
mean. Everything’s just so changed. Now 
people aren’t afraid to live in the 
previews of the pictures, the advertisements, 
I mean, they play it up . ‘She loved one 


man; she gave herself to another; she saved | 


a third.’ It’s like that all the time.” 
“T see,” he said. 
Was every life a matter of swimming up- 


stream against a confusion of strong 
currents? | 
“I wish you saw things differently, 


Margaret,” he said. ‘These things you see 
are dramatic exceptions to the dull, alike 
days the average person has to know.” 

“You make your life!”’ she contested. 

“T hope not,” he said dully. He did not 
want to accept responsibility for the life 
that was his. He wanted to feel the victim 
of cruel fate, not the reaper of his seed. So 
much of the time he was dully and soddenly 
unhappy. He wrote, but it didn’t go so well. 
He had none of that which the amateur calls 
“inspiration;” he had not learned the craft | 
that manufactures inspiration out of a quart | 
of sweat. He would think, “Better knock | 
off; guess I’m not in the mood.” 

And he would go and walk from Tenth 
Street and its noise, into little Clinton 
Street, ordered, old and reassuring; and 
on, and down past the Italian stores where | 
odors and sights told of another world — | 
garlic in the air, strings of peppers, macaroni 
hanging from a screen. Strange tones and 
sounds from lips; dark eyes and dark skins. | 
Then he would think he had it—inspiration, | 
and go back and try and fail again. 

During the first week of June, Jim re- | 
ceived the first of many rejections. He had | 
thought, of course, they would take the | 
thing, for it was almost exactly like the first 
article. He stood frowning at the letter. 
“Regretted the necessity” . . . “returning | 
with hope that further work may reveal the 
strength hinted earlier.” | 

“Hinted,” that was a dirty crack. The | 
editorial crack on the writing chin was new 
to Jim. 

Very well, if the old dodo didn’t know 
what he wanted, and a good thing, Jim! 
would send it elsewhere. He did. 








BY JUNE Sandra was established in the | 
apartment of her sister, Miss Letitia | 
Davenport. Let had been having a great 


me,” said Let, “I’d think even you could | 
manage to keep house; you’ve had enough | 
practice.” 

Sandra considered it for a length of time | 
that was not flattering to her sister. “I | 
might . until something else turned 
up,” she said at last. 

“Oh, indeed!” said Let. “Understand,” 
she added, “I’m just doing this for Jim; 
sorry for him; heart aches for him.” 

“Really?” queried Sandra. She laughed a 
little bitterly. 

“Not that I suppose he counted on your 
promise to support yourself,” Let went on. 

Sandra’s usually soft chin hardened to a 
point that nearly matched her resolve. She 
had told Jim she would take care of herself 


WOMEN'S CLUBS . . 


There is a missing link in the chain of protection available to 


young girls coming to cities. 


In spite of the number of organizations specializing in this work, 
this is a great need for a special work only made possible 


through women's clubs. 


Dr. Margaret Patterson in her penetrating article next month 
tells you of an opportunity that is being ignored. 


BAD GIRLS 


One of the striking features of October Chatelaine. 


deal of trouble with migratory maids, who 
merely paused with her between flights, and 
the arrangement was made between the 
sisters on that same afternoon when Jim sat 
fearing Margaret Murphy in the park. 
“If you care to come to keep house for | 


Hands have a DIFFERENT kind 
of skin that roughens and ages 


faster unless it gets the peculiar 


kind of moisture it needs to keep 


it softly smooth and young 


ANDS can’t be treated like your 

face—they need a different 

care. For instead of oil, nature 

supplies special moisture to keep 

the skin cells young. 

Wind, dirt, household tasks, 

drain them of this, day by day. Then 
hands roughen easily, look old. 


Restores Lost Moisture 


But hands can be kept soft and 
smooth if you put back this peculiar 
moisture the skin needs. Jergens 
Lotion does this 
very thing. Be- 


cause of the scien- 
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tific way it is compounded, Jergens 
goes deep down inside the cells— 
more effectively than any other lotion 
tested, recent laboratory tests prove. 
It is completely absorbed—leaves 
no stickiness! 

The special softener and marvel- 
ous whitener it contains work won- 
ders on reddened, darkened skin. 

When you start using Jergens, 
you'll find your hands amazingly 
softer, smoother, younger looking 
in just a few thrilling days! 

Jergens is sold at drug and de- 
partment stores—25¢, 50¢ and 
$1.00. (Smaller size for 10¢.) 
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The Andrew Jergens Co., Sherbrooke Street,g#erth, 
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Today his touch says riendship 





“You're growing more beautiful...and I love you more...every day, Joan darling.” 


In a month it can say Love! 


Follow this simple, proven method 
of complexion care ... In thirty 
days, or less, it will bring you 


“The skin you love to touch” 


Yes, within 30 days! There’s proof in 
abundance that you can have skin 
loveliness...that your complexion can 
be clear and fine, no matter what its 
present faults. Leading skin special- 
ists proved it in conclusive tests. 


To find which beauty aid most effec- 
tively improves the skin, famous skin 
specialists directed Half-face Tests in 
9 countries. 968 women, most of whom 
had common skin faults, cleansed half 
their faces with their usual soap, 
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cream or lotion. The other half with 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap exclusively. 


Woodbury’s More Effective 


Other beauty aids did little to solve 
vexing skin problems. Woodbury’s im- 
proved or overcame Dryness in 74% 
of all cases; Oiliness in 76%; Black- 
heads in 84%; Large Pores in 83%. 
Within 30 days or less, made every 
complexion finer of texture. Proof of 
Woodbury’s better, swifter care. 


At its former price of 25c, Wood- 
bury’s was a favored beauty aid. At 
the new low price of only 10c, millions 
more may have its priceless benefits. 


Start now on the radiant pathway 
to “The Skin You Love to Touch”! 
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Sohn # NYoodbury £td, on all Woodbury products, 
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speaking with a touch of insistence. ‘‘All 
right, get in up front here!” 

Eustis and Torchy, skates and drum and 
| all, got in up front. At the same time the 
| rest of the Fireflies could be seen getting into 
|other cars, with a pink-faced man talking 
| beamingly to Johnnie Kline. The idea had 

probably been the pink-faced man’s. 
| The cars started, soon left the main high- 
way, swept through a pass to the seacoast; 
they turned north, and eventually swung 
| past a lodgekeeper’s gate and up, up over a 
| rising series of forested and gardened hills to 

a main summit crowned by a group of build- 

ings only a little less imposing than West- 

minster Abbey. 

During all this while Eustis Budd sat as 
one of stone. He, rolling fate forward? Fate 

| had merely bided her time. then had smashed 
|him. The unexpected, the one thing of all 
things—Sandra Kayne. 

The line of cars stopped. The Firefly Band 
was let out at the servants’ entrance. The 
cars went on to the main doorway. Hours 
passed that had no meaning to Eustis Budd. 

| The Fireflies sat in a big supplemental din- 
|ing room; they ate, ate such food that The 

Whale put down knife and fork and wrung 

his hands and cried with joy, then swiftly 
| picked up knife and fork again. They talked. 

The fabulous estate belonged to no less a 
person than Joe Fiedelbaum himself; the 
mighty Joe Fiedelbaum, colossus of motion 
pictures. He knew nothing of the Fireflies, 
having been at the estate awaiting his 
guests. “Boy,” radiated Johnnie Kline, “we 
may make more of a hit than all the other 
entertainers. If Fiedelbaum likes us we 
might get another hundred dollars.” 

And Eustis Budd sat, and little Torchy 
watched. Something, unfathomable to her, 
had happened to him; something that she 
could do nothing about. 

And then the pink-faced man, pinker- 

| faced than ever, had come in, was announc- 
ing: “You'll go on in a minute.”’ Then the 
Fireflies were going on—were in a huge room 
| with a ceiling like a church, with a hundred 
people seated at tables placed against the 
walls—and the Fireflies were skating around 
and around the open floor playing and sing- 
ing with all their might. 

The third time they flashed around, The 

Whale’s skates shot out from under him. 
From then on the Fireflies were a riot. 
| Whatever they did was screamingly ac- 
| claimed, and the pressure in snare-drummer 
| Eustis Budd’s brain became a thing of un- 
believable proportion. It grew and grew 
and grew until there was nothing else but it 
in all this world, and then Eustis Budd went 
wholly crazy. 

The Fireflies were leaving the floor in a 
tumult of applause. He left them, skated 
swiftly across to where a piano stood, tossed 

drum and sticks aside, whipped off skates, 
| sat down at the piano. 

“All right, you bums!” he cried. “Now!” 

Crashingly his fingers came down upon 
the keys. He began to play—began to play 
his symphony. 

He played, and all that had been pent 
within him was released; and all that he had 

| once tried to thrust aside, to deny, became 
the living spirit of his work—rolling, rolling 
along. He looked straight ahead; straight 
| ahead at the table where sat Sandra Kayne 
\—a Sandra Kayne, who through all the 
| wheeling and pounding of the Fireflies had 
sat with blazing eyes and face of stone, and 
who sat in that same manner now. 

He played, and the noise in that great 
room died down until there was not even a 
whisper. Then into Eustis Budd’s range of 
vision came a figure, a small figure taking up 
position by the piano—Torchy, and in her 
eyes was the look that Eustis Budd had once 
hoped to see in Sandra Kayne’s—and which 
now he knew he would never have seen there. 

Then another figure was beside Torchy’s; 
a man, big, handsome, and filled to the ears 
with champagne—J. Randolph Cummings, 
polo player, who had left Sandra Kayne’s 
table, and who was now putting his hand on 
Torchy’s shoulder, putting his arm around 
her. 

“Don’t!” said Torchy, and shoved the 
arm away. 

The arm came back, heavier, more posses- 
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GOSSIP! 

A tragic, aloof figure, she walked 
across the background of the little 
community, not even realizing the 

uproar she was causing. 

Lost in her own difficulties, she did 
not know of the cruel innuendoes 
passed so casually at bridge 
parties and teas... until it seemed 
that because of it, lives would be 


wrecked completely, and homes 
sundered. 


You won't easily forget 


MRS. DACIER 


By Mélanie Benet 
in tho October Chatelaine 


sively, and big J. Randolph leered. Again 
his arm was thrust aside, and again it came 
back. The playing Eustis Budd saw, lost a 
beat, gathered, went on toward finale—and 
in his heart he knew just what he was going 
to do the instant he reached finale. 

He reached it—magnificently reached it— 
and then he did it. Leaped to his feet and 
forward, swinging his fist as he did so. He 
caught J. Randolph Cummings’ handsome 
chin right on the point. J. Randolph went 
down as though the ceiling had fallen. He 
started to get up, and a Eustis Budd who 
had never before struck a man and who knew 
nothing of the civilized rules of warfare, 
swung again. J. Randolph saw it coming, 
howled, ducked and knocked himself out 
against the floor. 

Then three people were on top of Eustis 
Budd, and the Fireflies were on top of them, 
including The Whale, who tripped and went 
down on top of seven, and others came, and 
what followed beggars description. In the 
end, numbers won; the Fireflies were yanked 
to their feet, anda score of fingers indicated 
the door. 

Eustis Budd’s laughter came ringing, 
seornful. ‘“‘No need for that! We’re glad to 
go. Come on, crowd!’ He picked up the 
pancaked wreck of a drum, started ahead, 
and the Fireflies followed. 

And then through all that hubbub sound- 
ed a voice; the voice of a short, thickset man 
who from the first appearance of the Fireflies 
had sat with eyes half-closed, with face 
expressionless, and whose expression didn’t 
change at any time, not even during the 
fight—Joe Fiedelbaum, party host, colossus 
of motion pictures. 

Now he spoke; spoke as though all that 
he had been looking upon were a scene being 
filmed in one of his studios; a climactic 
scene that had ended thus. And: 

“Silence!” cried Joe Fiedelbaum. And in 
that great room there was silence. Once 
more he spoke, and now it was as though he 
were telling an eager world of another stu- 
pendous Fiedelbaum success. “Listen! It’ll 
be stupendous, magnificent, super-colossal 
—the smash hit of the year!”” He indicated 
Eustis Budd with a jewelled finger. ‘You. 
You and your music will be the vehicle to 
carry it. The plot, we'll get that from you 
later. Here,” and Joe Fiedelbaum snatched 
a paper from a pocket. ‘We'll draw up a 
contract. You, secretaries, where’s my pen?” 

Three yesmen bounded forward. “Here, 
Mr. Fiedelbaum!”’ 

Mr. Fiedelbaum wrote on the contract, 
said to Eustis Budd: 

“Sign here.” 


MAKE IT a point to go down to your local 
theatre when the smash hit of the year comes 
to your town. You'll enjoy seeing “Rolling 
Along.” You'll see Eustis Budd, and The 
Whale, and Torchy. . and all the Fire- 
flies. You'll see them in everything, even 
to their skating down the highway. If you 
don’t get a chance to see the picture, tune in 
some night on your radio, over a national 
network, and listen to Eustis Budd’s Big 
Band. You'll hear Eustis do a little broad- 
casting, you’ll hear The Whale singing and 
clapping his hands in time, and above all 
you'll hear Torchy—Mrs. Eustis Budd to 
you! 
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Chatelaine, September, 1935 
She slipped off her hot clothes and 
bathed and dawdled in her bath. 


SHE DREAMED lying in the tepid water. 

Her name would be upon a door as Let’s 
was. She would be the head of a small shop 
tucked away somewhere in the corner of 
the big one. She would be sent to London, 
Paris, to buy wares that only she seemed 
able to find. She heard one of the big owners 
say, “Well, I guess we’ll have to send Mrs. 
Hewlett across again.” 

She would go out there to God’s open— 
every night and cook herself lovely little 
dinners and ever and again she’d ask the 
heads of the departments to come to dine 
with her—now tears were drying—and Let 
would hear ot it. Someone would say to 
Let: “I hear you didn’t like your sister’s 
cooking! Why, we had the most marvellous 
dinner out there the other night. She 
whisked it together—in a second. A marvel, 
she is; a marvel!” 

She was to start at the big store the next 
day and the following evening—go home! 

She began to smile. 

And some day she would meet love again 
and he would say: ‘You did all that rather 
than take money from this—scoundrel?” 

Why was she seeing Jim’s face? His hair; 
the sandy lock that would straggle; his thin 
hand going through that hair? Was he 
interested in this girl? 

Her dreams and the reality differed 
widely, and this time, too, she learned. 

She dragged to the house the next day. It 
was hot from being closed. And it smelled 
of being empty and quiet. 

She managed somehow to make the 
rounds to open the windows, and that done, 
she flung herself across Jim’s bed. 

She had never known anything of weari- 
ness before, she decided. Echoes of the new 
ways followed her eye memory. Now she 
saw the sales slips; the carbon. The red- 
headed clerk named Dooley had been very 
kind about helping her. Filling in a sales slip 
is quite a trick. She had made a good many 
mistakes. Oh, her feet, how they ached! 
The ache crawled way up her legs and into 
her hips. 

The shopper who had been so mean 
haunted her; she could see the woman’s face 
growing acid with rage. She could hear the 
woman saying, “Oh, indeed, miss? Well, you 
can understand here and now, miss, that I'll 
revort this to headquarters, miss, and have 
you fired, miss!” 

Miss Dooley had righted that, too, with a 
suave word. “Oh, my head!” Sandra 
thought. It ached, too. 

By July she had learned to take it, but she 
was still tired. She didn’t give any little 
dinners. In the first place, the heads of the 
denartment were not as she had dreamed 
they would be, and in the second, all she 
could manage to do each night was to 
scratch together something cold, just enough 
to keep her going, and then you spent the 
evening with your feet in a bowl of tepid 
water turned grey-blue by a foot soap to 
take out the soreness. 

The basement sales went on. 

Some nights in that clear and uncontroll- 
able memory of sizht, which, too often, 
gives back a flash we would not see from 
choice, she saw tangled knots of hot women 
tugging at counters heaped high with ready- 
mades in this or that, marked down; or the 
clerk who fainted; or Miss Treible’s face— 
the one who kept her girls stepping. 

And the trip to and from town. “It’s 
killing me,” she thought again and again. 

Late in July she decided to use the car 
Jim had sent back. But motoring to and 
from town she found to be even more diffi- 
cult than going by train. “You have to be 
on the alert every second,’’ she confided to 
Miss Dooley. 

“T know,” said Miss Dooley. “I know a 
man who does it every day. He gets good 
and sick of it, I tell you.’’ Then—a customer. 
“May I help you, madame?” 

So tired; so tired, so tired! 

But she hung on. 

In the suburb on Sunday she found 
change. She had been too long apart from 
her group; they made plans without her. 
She met Mrs, Carter on the street; Mrs, 


Carter paused: “I hear, Mrs. Hewlett, that 


you are clerking in the same store where | 


your sister clerks.”’ 

“My sister’s not a clerk.” 
Sandra was preud of Let. It took a mind to 
stand where Let stood, she had learned. Let 
was a pretty strong woman, she knew now. 

She began to tell of what Let did, but Mrs. 
Carter did not wish to hear this; she wished 
to hurt. She said, “So nice for you both to 
be clerking in the same 


What had the last meant? Oh, well, who | 
cared? But it stung and she had been a fool, | 


she knew. 


SHE THOUGHT very humbly of her 
awkward young husband that night. That 
trip to town had been hard. Well, she knew 
it now. With another chance she would be 
different. 

She wrote him: “I am using the house; 
it’s lovely out here.” 

She hoped he would reply with, “I want to 
come back.” 

But he didn’t. He wrote, ‘Glad you’re 
enjoying it.”” Enjoying it was amusing in a 
bitter way. 

She met a few men to dine with, too. The 
first, on a very hot night took her to the 
basement Arcadia and he ordered two 
poached eggs on toast. And somehow he had 
seemed so pleasant and wasn’t; he was only 
dull. The second was not dull and he was 
most unpleasant. 

She was locking tired and older, she knew, 
and her clothes were showing wear and the 
money didn’t reach. Heavens! by the time 
she’d paid train fare and for luncheon and 
washing, such as she had to send out—why, 
there was nothing left. 

She learned many things; the most 
important was a gentleness with clerks that 
she never forgot. 

“Miss Dooley, you know I think you’re a 
marvel.” 

‘‘Me? Oh, no, dearie!’’ 

There were a good many clerks down in 
that basement who were marvels. “I get so 
tired, Miss Dooley.” 

‘Hon, we all do, but the first five years are 
the hardest. I been working since ’14. You 
get kind of used to it. Miss Treible’s 
coming.” 

On and on and on; and so much time 
passed, so quickly in spite of hours that 
seemed endless. And again a season shifted. 

In November, Sandra decided she would 
write Jim frankly, asking for another chance. 
She had failed him and she knew it now, 
and she would admit it. And she would 
promise better things. 

Something of a decency in him she had 
accepted as universal, was growing apparent 
for her through the lack of it in other men. 
She fell in love again with Jim. It can be 
done. 

She dreamed of him now, instead of trips 
as head buyer to Europe. She knew she’d 
never reach that and her thought of it had 
chilled. It was a lonely business, work; she 
wanted Jim. 

She had even begun smudgy, pencilled 
drafts of her letter to Jim when it ended, all 
that dreaming, dreaming. 

Let appeared one late morning in the 
basement; she carried a slick paper magazine 
that had no picture on its cover. ‘Just 
wondered whether you’d seen this,’ she 
asked, slyly. 

She pointed out on the cover, Jim’s name, 
“James John Hewlett.” The title of the 
article, ‘“Today’s Drifting Marriage.” 

Sandra began to read it between cus- 
tomers. Oh, how she hated him anew. Miss 
Dooley drew near; she said an anxious, 
‘Dearie, what’s the matter?’ Sandra wiped 
away tears of fury. She choked out her lie, 
‘‘Headache.” It was heart ache. 

And Jim—a writer. People would have 
come from everywhere to her house to see 
him; and they would have gone away chant- 
ing of his wife’s charm. And now 

What had he said near the bottom of the 
first page: “Our wives won’t grow up.” 

And then that spiteful, miserable descrip- 
tion of the rehearsals. 

Oh, to pay him back for this! A customer. 
She had to smile, to say, ‘“May I help you, 
madame?” 


Suddenly | 
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Means much on active days 


To be happy and natural one must be 
comfortable. The new Kotex gives 
lasting comfort and om. You 
see, the sides of Kotex are cushioned 
in a special, soft, downy cotton—all 
chafing, all irritation is prevented, 
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Is important, too 


Securicy means much to every woman at all times 
»+eand Kotex assures it! Ithasa special center 
layer whose channels guide moisture evenly the 
whole length of the pad. This special center gives 
“body” but not bulk — makes Kotex adjust itse 
to every natural movement. No twisting. The 
filler of Kotex is actually 5 times more absorbent 
than cotton, 





OU need never have times when 

you're ill at ease. For now there is 
a simple way to carefree, perfect poise 
on the days it’s hardest to attain, 


Discover here what I believe every 
woman has a right to know. Here’s a 
modern sanitary napkin—Wondersoft 
Kotex—that has removed all annoy- 
ance from women’s most perplexing 
problem. Kotex brings women 3 
gratifying comforts you can under- 
stand by simply looking at the con- 
struction of the pad itself. 


With all of these extra Kotex ad- 
vantages costing so little, there’s no 
economy in accepting ordinary kinds. 
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NEW ADJUSTABLE BELT REQUIRES NO PINS! 


Gives evening peace-of-mind 
The sheerest dress, the closest-fitting gown reveals 


no tell-tale lines. What an aid to self confidence 
and poise. The ends of Kotex are not only rounded 
but flattened and tapered besides. Absolutely 
invisibility—no tiny wrinkles whatsoever. 


QUEST—the 
positive deodorant powder 
for personal daintiness 
A new scientific discovery makes 
possible the perfect de- 
odorant powder for use 
with Kotex... and for 
every need! Quest, 
sponsored by the makers 
of Kotex, is a dainty 
soothing powder, pleasant 
and safe to use. Quest as- 
sures all-day-long body 
freshness. Buy Quest 
when you buy Kotex... 
only 35c for the large can, 


Ie’s conveniently narrow 

. easily adjustable to 
fic the figure. And the 
patented clasp does away 
with pins entirely. You'll 
be pleased with the com- 


fort and the low 
priceofonly .. 25¢ 
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after June first and . . . she was going to! 
She imagined Let might be a little difficult 
to please. But housekeeping, after all, what 
was it but picking up a few odds and ends 
| from the grocery and delicatessen shop? She 
had done it all her life—in odd moments. 

“I believe I’ll help you out, Let,’ said 
Sandra. 

“Help me out; that’s good. Well, under- 
stand this. I want good food well cooked.” 

“But, of course,” drawled Sandra. It 
looked very easy to her, then. 

Let stared at her sister with an appraising 
glint in her eyes. She planned to do the 
decent thing by Jim and . . . to tell Sandra 
a thing or two on the road. Few emotions 
are without mixed ancestry. Let really 
wished to help Jim, ‘“‘put upon if ever a man 

| was,” but she also wished to even up on a 
| few scores with Sandra. Let had never 
understood what made the male world see 
them so differently. They looked somewhat 
alike, though Let suggested granite and 
Sandra, cotton. The difference was simple, 
| but counting. Let had always told men 
what they should think, while Sandra always 
asked them wistfully, uncertainly, what 
they did think. 

At the end of the first week in June any 
dinner at Miss Davenport’s apartment had a 
close kinship with a pitched battle, the 
difference being that there were no stretcher- 
bearers to carry Sandra from the field. 

But Sandra had written Jim she would be 
independent hereafter, a fact that made her 
plod on. 

Let would settle at her place to open her 
napkin with a masculine wave. She would 
survey the table doubtfully. ‘Salt,’ she 
would say. 

' Sandra would rise to get the salt and 
pepper shakers. Her color would begin to 
| mount—color made by anger. 

Let would taste the soup or melon and she 
would frown. Then always came, “Mother 
| was a good cook. You never took after her 
in any way.” 

This June evening rain fell without cooling 
the air. Let had stipulated ‘always one hot 
dish,” and the kitchen had been sympathetic 
| to the oven temperature. Sandra was hot, 
tired and discouraged. Jim had never begun 
to say the things to her that Let did—every 
day. She must get something, some other 
work, soon. 

It would be much cooler in Glendale, she 
realized, and the garden would be pretty. 
She had written Jim he could go there if he 
| liked. He had replied saying, no, he pre- 
ferred to stay in town; that he might rent the 
house later if she didn’t want to use it. She 
hated the idea of renting the house. 

Now Let was looking that way and at a 
| fork which had held creamed peas. 
| “A woman’s primary obligation in life is 
to be able to make a decent white sauce,” 
ishe shouted. ‘Children, any woman can 
‘have those, but making a white sauce, very 
| few women can make that, and, Sandra, 
you’re not one.” 

“You think not?” Sandra drawled. 

“I know not!”’ Let stated grimly. She 
looked then, not directly at, but toward a 
dead but still living poet named Kilmer. 
| “Flour pastes are made by fools like me, but 
|only a cook can make a white sauce,” she 
| stated, “and you might as well put those 
peas in the garbage pail, too.” 
| “J can cook, Let! I want you to know I 
can cook,” Sandra said hotly. 

“Prove it,” barked Let. 

“If you’d ever tried to keep house—but, 
of course, you never had a chance to try— 
Let, what happened to that curate who paid 
you just a /ittle attention at one time?” 

Let’s face grew harder than ever. She 
knew and she never went to church. He had 
turned from her to marry a girl in the con- 
gregation who fainted when the church was 
too hot. That was the way of a man; and 
she and her sort watched Sandra and her 
| sort lie and cheat at the game of love and 
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till next spring. Yes, you can 
stoop, stand, twist or sit— 
Hatchway is snug, yet free from 
strain and pull. The Criss Cross 
back assures comfort and per- 
fect fit. Made from warm, hard- 
wearing «materials, Freedom 
from strain means still longer 


wear, 
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mélange to park it in an ashtray she had 
near. “Give your sort one marshmallow,” 
she said, ‘and they think they have ‘a 
lovely dessert.’ Too sweet, but I’ll go on. 
Have to eat something. Do you know Jim | 
was an awfully good man?” 

“Oh, indeed?” 

“Yes, patient, good. Poor boy.” 

One evening at the end of the second week 
in June, Let sat back from the table and 
shook her head. ‘‘No use,’ she said, “‘and | 
I’m starved. There’s going to be a basement | 
sale and they need extras. If you want to 
try that, I’ll give you a chance.” 

“IT shall be glad to, Let,” said Sandra. 

“Understand, you’ll have to work there. 
You can’t skimp there as you’ve skimped 
here.” 

“TI thank you.” 

“And you can stay here and pay board 

. if you’ll keep your room neat,” Let 
went on, “or go live at Glendale again.” 

“T shall be glad to live at home, Let, I 
assure you.” 

“All right, but you’ll find it a long trek | 
after working all day.” 

“Tt’ll rest me, that ride. All I want is 
peace ...and.. . half decent treatment.” 

“You might as well put everything that’s | 
left into the pail, Sandra, you can’t redeem | | 
that. How did Jim manage? And what I | 
wonder now is whether you can pass the | 
exam—”’ 

‘“‘What exam, Let?” 

“The store exam, dummy. Did you think 
clerks walked right in behind their counters? | 
And. . . what you’ll do to your sales-slips?” 
Let smiled slowly. “It isn’t easy,” she said, 
“don’t think it’s easy, for it isn’t easy. And 
the head down there, do the girls hate her? 
She’s fire and brimstone . . . But she does 
run her department. No slacking there. | 
You’d better get some crackers, I’ve got to 
have some kind of food. Oh, my, poor Jim!” | 

On the following Monday, Sandra was | 
shown to the door on the glass of which was 


| 











written, in gold, “Miss L. Davenport, 
Personnel.” 

Let was very different here. Let was on 
duty, fair. 


“Going to take you to Doctor James, | 
myself,” she said, “and you’ll understand 
that I must not ask any leniency for you.” 

“I do, Let,” said Sandra and gently. 
‘“‘Who’s Doctor James?” 

“She gives the mental rating. You'll have 
to answer a few written tests.” | 

“Oh,” murmured Sandra. She had | 
thought of the clerks who had served her asa | 
rather intellectually unenlightened group. | 

“We'll go over now,”’ said Let. She paused 
on her way to the door to speak to her 
secretary: ‘Put Hegerty in the millinery,” 
she said, “‘she’s falling off from too much 
underwear and she needs a change because 
of her mother’s death. If Mr. Weare raises 
a kick, say I said so and that the change is 
made. Come on, Sandra, we’ll step over to 
Doctor James now.” . 

Ten minutes later Sandra bit a pencil; | 
fifty questions were before her and she had 
ten minutes in which to answer them. The 
page was filled with blanks in which one put 
words that would make sense and reason 
when associated with those printed. 

She had only twenty of the fifty answered 
with reasonable correctness. Some she had 
not been able to answer at all. 

“Well, anyway,” said Doctor James, “‘you | 
step over to Doctor McGroyd.” 

Doctor McGroyd was a man with a 
passion for tonsils. ‘Ah!’’ said Sandra. | 
Were her feet good? (“Slip off the shoe, 
please!’’) She was to learn this was a vital 
necessity, for those who stand and wait, 
occasionally sell. 

(“The sales force will not sit down while 
on duty. Any departure from this rule is to 
be reported to Miss Hillier.”’) 

Sandra told of ancestors and of living 
relatives and the year of her birth. She 
answered questions that seemed far from 
the matter at hand and smiled. At four she 


. . « Yes, all the dainty charm 
of sheerest silk in warm, cosy 
woollen garments. These 
feather-light snuggies fit with- 
out fold or wrinkle, yet never 
bind, for they come in a fancy 
new weave that has no end of 
stretch. Budpink and cream 
shades in a number of delight- 
ful styles. 
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Ask for Hatchway 
“Don’t know who you’re talking about,” 


—look for the Criss 
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eee he she said, “and I’m hungry. Understand, 


Cross back, 
| Sandra, I have to be fed.” 
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“I have a nice dessert,’ said Sandra, 
rising. She hated Let. 
Let pulled one marshmallow from the 








went back to Let’s flat. She had been going 
through it since nine-thirty. 

And she was to have a chance. “Miss 
Davenport’s sister? Well, of course we’ll 
give her a chance.” And they had brushed 
aside her failures. 
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“Oh, I see,” he said moving back to his 
table. “I see—” 

She must go somewhere for lunch, he 
realized. He could, of course, call Letitia to 
locate Sandra through her but he didn’t 
exactly want to. Letitia had congratulated 
him so warmly on leaving Sandra. She 
wouldn’t quite understand. How could 
Letitia understand love? Well, she couldn’t; 
that was all of it—flat. ‘Poor old Let!’ he 
thought. 

Anyway, (his chin hardened) he would see 
Sandra that noon. And that was that. Um, 
hum, that noon. And now, ten minutes after 
nine. 

He would take a whack at the Ames’s 
plans. Mrs. Ames had signified her wish for 
the work to go on. He worked; now and 
again he said, slowly, ‘“‘Hang it, that’s it—” 

He had it. He knew he had it. 

When he looked at the clock it was twelve. 
He rose, shocked, shaken. He was going to 
see Sandra. 

He found her fifteen minutes later. She 
was sitting on a stool by a basement soda 
counter; before her was a glass of milk anda 
sandwich. He stood for a long time, looking 
at her. Then the woman who had sat by 
Sandra slipped from her stool and Jim 
settled on it. She didn’t look his way; he 
whispered a rough, hungry, ‘‘Sandra!” 

Then she did look at him; she lost color. 
“Darling!” he said. He groped for her hand, 
found it, crushed it. The clerk—what did 
the blessed clerk want? Oh, yes, he had to 

order something. 

“A swiss—ham, cheese—I don’t care. 
Sandra! Sandra!’ 

“Oh, Jim!’ 

Oh gosh! was she going to cry? “Listen, 
Sandra, I’ll telephone the office, you knock 
off here, you’re—you’re leaving, see? And 

we'll go home.’’ On saying “home,” his 
eyes filled. 

She nodded; a tear shook from her cheek 
to land on his wrist. He looked at it. ? 

It was strange going home; they blew 
themselves to a taxi cab, which was going 
some—but who cared? They didn’t talk 
much. They held hands tightly and stared 
ahead. 

She said, breaking silence, “I’ve missed 
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By Dr. Margaret Patterson 


A Sensational Feature of the 
October Chatelaine. 


For twelve years Magistrate Pat- 
terson has watchced a procession 
of girls pass through ther court. 
Were they really "bad?" What 
brought them there? What social 
evil should be remedied in order 
to help them? 

What can the women of a com- 
munity do? 
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you so!” she added, “That article 
brutal.” 

Her chin quivered. He began to apologize 
for truth, which is a part of manhood. He 
said, “I know it. I’ve missed you—too!” 

And jolts; and stopping at the railroad 
crossing, a company rule. Now he spoke to 
say, “I didn’t take my vacation. We can 
take it now anytime you—you want to. 
Let’s go somewhere alone.”’ 

“I’d love that!” she said. “The Beldons 
are going to South Carolina for two weeks 
to a lovely spot where it isn’t expensive, 
and we might go with them.” 

It seemed to him as if he had heard the 
words before; they had the echo quality. 
But he couldn’t think—very clearly. 

The house was ahead; their clasped hands 
tightened. 

He said, ‘‘Gosh, I love you!” 

Her chin quivered, “I love you, too,” she 
whispered. ‘‘It’s—it’s been horrible. Why 
did you leave me?” 

“We'll talk it all out some day.” 

“We must,” she said, nodding. 

Jim gave the driver a dollar. “That was 
too much,” said Sandra, as he opened the 
door. ‘‘Oh, to be here! Fifty cents was all he 
could have expected.” 

The tangle of marriage was charted 
boldly. Dollars, cents, love and living. 

They were inside; the house was cold but 
for a time they didn’t know that. He took 
her into his young, hungry arms and she was 
glad to be there. 

“Jim!” 

“Dearest! dearest!” looking down at her 
as if he would never have enough of looking 
at her. ‘Oh, Sandra!’’ 

Deep breaths; a shake of head . . . for 
words are not enough. Tightening arms; 
wet lashes; together—again! 

“Listen, dear,” he said, “I’ll have to start 
the furnace.” 

“Jim, I don’t know,” she admitted, con- 
trite. “I don’t know that there’s any oil. 
I ran out last night and I didn’t remember— 
I meant to order it this morning, but—’”’ 

“That’s a deuce of a note,” he said. 

“I expected to order it this noon and then 
you came and—”’ she said with quick re- 
sentment. 

“Oh, I know. I’ll telephone. 

She had left the hot water running in 
the kitchen sink. And with an automatic 
heater that ran the bill up like nobody’s 
business. Her breakfast dishes were heaped 
in the sink. 

“Jim,” she said, ‘I’m going to get your 
breakfast hereafter. I’ve learned a lot; it 
won’t be the same; it’ll all be different.” 

“I'll be different, too,’”’ he promised, who 
did not realize the static quality attached to 
shifting humans. 

Again . . in his arms, “I love you so, 
Jim!’ And from him, ‘Oh, Sandra!” 

She would be different, she resolved that 
later afternoon in a warm house. The oil 
had come quickly after Jim’s order. She 
would keep her house neat and feed her man 
well and always wait for him at night. And 
he wasn’t going to smoke so much, he had 
said; she thought he smoked too much. He’d 
run out now to get cigarettes. Oh, love was 
wonderful ! 

Yes, she would be different; she would 
stay at home and make a real success of 
making home. Then—she looked from her 
window to see that the human layer of the 
suburb she knew best had turned equestrian. 

Sandra did not know this; she knew only 
that she saw Mary Grant on a weary, dis- 
couraged-looking horse. She did not know 
that she, with many another good woman 
who should be scraping carrots, would soon 
speak of her “‘seat’’ and her ‘‘nag.”’ 

Sandra, through with all foolishness, 
gazed from the window as she thought. 
“It’s healthy exercise, and I don’t get out 
enough, really.” 

Sandra was to learn that Mr. Buflap 
rented patient beasts for two dollars an hour 
to women who rarely made close connections 
with them. Jim was to learn that the cost of 
motion as reckoned by gasoline was not the 
only cost made by flight. 

They sat at their alcove table. ‘‘Darling,” 
said Sandra, “I’m so sorry, I forgot the 
butter.” {Continued on next page} 
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If you deodorize only, every day 
the warmth of your body may 
bring out a stale, unpleasant 
‘“Armhole Odor” in your dress 


VERY WOMAN who is socially suc- 
cessful has learned that the underarm 
must be kept not only sweet but thor- 
oughly dry. 
She knows, too, how easy it is to take 
underarm daintiness for granted—and be 
bitterly sorry afterwards. 


Many girls still think, just because they 
use a cream or stick deodorant, that they 
are completely protected against the un- 
pleasant possibilities of underarm per- 
spiration. But before you dismiss the 
subject, it may pay you, as it has others, 
to give yourself this little test . . . tonight 
when you take off your dress, simply smell 
the fabric at the armhole. 


IKE OTHER dainty and fastidious 
women, you may blush with shame 
—because you will realize that that stale 
“armhole odor” you notice in your dress 
is the way you smell to those about you. 


Although your dress seems clean when 
you put it on, if any perspiration at all has 
collected and dried on the armholes, the 
warmth of your body will bring out an 
embarrassing odor every time you wear 
that dress. 

That is why so many dainty and sophis- 
ticated women are turning from cream and 
stick deodorants which merely deodorize. 


















Millions of bottles of 
Odorono are used every 
year by careful women who 
insist on being sure of 
complete underarm 
daintiness. 


Name 


Address. 





RUTH MILLER, The Odorono Company, Ltd. 
Dept. 9-Z-5, P. O. Box 2320, Montreal, Canada 


I enclose 8¢ for sample vials of both Instant Odorono and 
Regular Odorono and leaflet on complete underarm dryness. 


No really fastidious woman is content 
with such a halfway remedy. The woman 
who wants to make sure she is not offend- 
ing uses Liquid Odorono. 


Takes longer—but you are sure 


Odorono takes a little more time to use 
because you must give it a few minutes to 
dry. But isn’t it well worth it! With cream 
and stick deodorants, you are constantly 
haunted by the fear and worry that you 
may be offending. Odorono frees you from 
all fear and uncertainty. You know that 
Odorono will keep your underarm abso- 
lutely dry—keep you fresh, sweet, dainty. 


Entirely safe 


You need have no fear that Odorono is in 
any way harmful. Your own doctor will 
tell you it is entirely safe. 


Odorono works by gently closing the 
pores and diverting underarm perspiration 
to other parts of the body where it evapo- 
rates quickly without giving offense. With 
Odorono, you are free from “armhole 
odor” because you are free from all 
moisture. 

Dress shields can be discarded without 
fear of stained dresses and coat linings. You’ll 
save on cleaners’ bills, too. 

Odorono comes in two strengths. Regular 
Odorono (Ruby Colored) requires only two 
applications a week. Instant Odorono (Color- 
less) is for especially sensitive skin and for 
quick use. Use it daily or every other day. 
You'll want both kinds always at hand—for 
night or morning use. They’re on sale at all 
toilet goods counters. 

To know the confidence and peace of mind 
Odorono gives you, send today for sample 
vials and leaflet on complete underarm dry- 
ness offered below. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY—WITH 8¢ 
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At 62-In Bed With | 


Rheumatism 


At 65 — Working Again 


Why worry about rheumatism? This old 
fellow had it almost as bad as it could be. 
But he just found the right remedy, stuck 
to it, and now he’s working again—at 65 
years of age. 

Let him tell you all about it:—‘For two 
years and a half,’’ he writes, “‘I have suffered 
from rheumatism. For eighteen months I 
could not turn over in bed, nor help myself 
in any way. My legs and feet were swollen, 
and I could not sleep or get any rest until I 
started taking Kruschen Salts. After taking 
one bottle, I went about on two canes. I 
kept on taking it, as I found the pains were 
leaving me. I have taken six bottles, and 
now I have started work again. I am 65 
years of age, and everybody that knows me 
says I am a wonder to get on, after what I 
was.” —J. B. 

Do you realise what causes rheumatism? 
Nothing but sharp-edged uric acid crystals 
which form as the result of sluggish elimina- 
ting organs. Kruschen Salts can always be 
counted upon to clear those painful crystals 
from the system. 





AT Gana ‘OR TRAVELLING 
ae your clothes, your pocketbook and 
marking your Caenaie ngs. 
ASH'S NAMES save laundry losses, ownership 
disputes, misusage at home or away. Quickly at- 
— — a few stitehes or CASH’S NO-SO 
Cem ler from your dealer or us. 
THiaL OFFER: Send i5e for i dezen of your own 
rs ie sample tube ef NO-SO Cement. 
casn’s: 4 5 Grier St., Belleville, Ontario 
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WHY famous English 
doctors specify Boot’s 
Malt and Cod Liver Oil 


Leapine English doctors prescribe 
Boot’s Malt and Cod Liver Oil for 
growing children because this fine 
quality English product is particu- 
larl rich in vitamins A, B and D. 
Children must have these vitamins 
in the cool months — otherwise their 
bodies cannot resist cough and cold 
germs. er not give your child this 
world-famous body-builder— avail- 
able now in Canada! 


MALT AND 
COD LIVER OIL 


sold in Canada only at 


Rexall DRUG STORES 


relate! 
LIGGETT DRUG STORES 












The woman wanted an egg beater. ‘‘This 
way, madame, please,’’ Oh, tohurthim.. . 
as he’d hurt her! Egg beaters . . . And he 
would be famous and she stuck here in the 
basement. His—description of the meals she 
had served him. 

“This is a very good beater, madame.” 

He had made that description really 
funny, but Sandra did not see that. 

Sandra did not sleep that night, though 
she’d never been more tired all through. 
Body, soul, bones, lungs and heart. It hurt 
to breathe. She turned to look toward his 
bed; she reached abruptly to turn off the 
light, crying. 


DURING THAT month, November, all the 
trees but evergreens and oaks lost leaf; and it 
rained in the slow, dour, fashion of autumn. 
Many days were grey reflections of slate- 
grey sky and the full cold of winter was 
more than once hinted. 

During this month, Jim, that fluid quan- 
tity that is called a human, assumed with 
chameleon-like echo, the color against which 
he stood. He was swelled with the arrogant 
pride that blinds; and when harsh truth 
wiped this from him, it took with false pride, 
pride that was justly his. Out of weakness he 
found strength, and once or twice, bereft of 
influence which changes every mortal almost 
every hour of every living day, this once or 
twice, he saw himself in person. 

This untrained version of self is difficult to 
find, to keep; it is the quest that every 
mortal should make. It may be found by 


s cutting a path through the jungle, made 
| rank by what a neighbor says of you, by false 
# | conceit or a false humility. 

| jungle and in the shade of influence. 


It is dark in that 


When Jim’s article was published he was 
turned dizzy and drunk by a swift and 
abnormal swelling of ego. The line about 
him in the back of the magazine had the 
most evil effect. Among other contributors 
with addenda about them “James John 
Hewlett” stood out on that page, for him 
with a shout. “An architect,” he read on, 
“who has never written before . . .” andon. 

Jim memorized this after twenty readings, 
but he kept on reading it. 

He also read his article at least twenty 
times to appreciate it more fully with ac- 
quaintance. He had that thrill over seeing 
his name in print, which is not felt by the 
professional who knows it means more 
trouble. He did notice that one of his best 
paragraphs was cut. He was too young in 
art to know that art is licked when the 
editor must delete something to make room 
for the last-minute soap ad. at the back of 
the book. 

He awaited letters from “his public;’” in 
no time they began to come. A gentleman 
from Beverly Hills, near Boston, wrote hima 
twelve page essay and correction on his use 
of “meticulous.” Sundry young wives were 
not pleased by his candid article and they 
told him so. The Little Theatre group 
wrote in en masse to protest his description 
of the rehearsal. One old lady wrote to ask 
whether he was related to the Pearly 
Hewletts and she provided a full description 
of that branch of the family. Only insurance 
agents seemed to appreciate what Jim had 
done and their note was not cheering; “The 
income from writing is uncertain,” one 
reminded. ‘‘You will lose your power; many 
writers get ‘written out;’ by wise investment 
now, provide for the lean years when ideas 
are slow to come.” 

Jim had not realized it would be like this; 
with Sandra he was learning that dreams 
and reality differ. He thought increasingly 
of Sandra; he wanted to go home; to close 
the sticking garage door and to promise 
himself that he would plane it Saturday; to 
go into his house; to turn the thermostat and 
close a dripping faucet. And he wanted to 
see Sandra and to hold her close for a long, 
long time. 

Dining with the Stevensons helped him to 
wake; Stevenson, the head of the firm who 
never knew the men in the office unless they 
were near their desks, was ‘“‘taken”’ by Jim’s 
article and it made him see Jim. Mr. and 
Mrs. Stevenson were of the group who speak 
easily of “style and substance”’ and who cow 
a good craftsman by questions that make 


him consider his tool kit, which is best to 
use without analvsis. Not even a plumber 
broods over a wrench. 

‘Which do you consider in writing, Mr. 
Hewlett—the style, or your subject?”’ Mrs. 
Stevenson questioned. Jim had a really 
horrible evening. He became more and more 
confused and il! at ease. 

At ten he crawled away to lick his sores, 
realizing he had failed the Stevensons who 
had released him from their lion’s cage 
without any struggle. Such as the Steven- 
sons, ghouls who snatch others’ laurels, 
prefer lions with nice, loud roars. Jim had 
agreed uneasily and vapidly with everything 
that was said. If he had frowned darkly to 
say a loud, stern, sure ‘“‘No, no; you do not 
get that point; let me tell you—’’ he would 
for them have been a genius. 

He remembered after the Stevenson flop, 
his sneering over Sandra’s being taken up 
and taken by Elsa Carter. The motive power 
for his excursion had been poured into him 
from the same tank. He had swelled around 
the office telling everyone he was to dine 
with the Stevensons. 

He said aloud that night in his small, 
sordid room, “I am an ass.” 


He rose then to take from a desk drawer a | 
He tore | 


few, much travelled manuscripts. 
them to fine pieces and chucked them into a 
waste basket. He was an architect from 
years of long training. He was not a writer 
and he doubted, that sane moment, whether 
years of long training could make him one. 

So easy, he realized, to lose your way in 
the fog called life. Too easy. 

In the classroom of life, the low marks of 

failure teach more than do the good marks 
of success. 
NEXT MORNING, Jim made seemingly 
casual, really 
They had been parted by that influence that 
had changed Jim. 

‘Hello, Walter Pater,’ said Bryce. 

“Oh, lay off,” said Jim, “I’m conscious.” 

“Good to hear. I hope it’s true,” said 
Bryce. 

* “It’s true, all right.” 

Bryce looked up at Jim, young, morose 
and bitter. “Miss Murphy?” asked Bryce. 

“Over,” said Jim, “or it will be tonight. 
I’m going to see her right after dinner.” 

“Stick to that, Jim.” 

“7 will.” 

“Come see us tonight.’ 

“T will,” Jim promised. 

He went first, that wet evening, to see 
Margaret Murphy. She cried a little after he 
had said he would not see her again. “You 
get married,” he advised in his old, shy way; 
he laid a hand on her shoulder, his earnest- 
ness taking it there, ‘‘that’s the only proof 
of a man’s caring enough, Margaret, and 
you—you have funny ideas. They just don’t 
work and you don’t want to get messed up 
with the sort of man who would use wrong 
ideas for his own gain. Isn’t there someone 
who wants to marry you?” 

She nodded, and she wiped her eyes. 

“Thank him and marry him,” said Jim. 
“Poor little kid,” he thought, going off. 
Gummed up, as he had been, by seeing and 
feeling wrong things. A backbone, what was 
it, but something that bent and twisted this 
way and that? And the head swayed with it. 

Mora and Bryce were good to him. Mora 
kissed him. ‘Go back to your wife, Jim,” 
she said. 

He admitted, staring at his hard-clasped 
hands, that he’d been thinking of it. “You 
keep thinking,” he said slowly, “of the way 
you want life to be and it isn’t often that 
way. You think—or I thought—a turn in 
the roadway will make all the difference, 
that a new road will change everything. But 
it doesn’t—because you, your old self, have 
to walk the new road . . . It seems a human 
failing, the wanting to be somewhere else 

You only know what you have when 
you haven’t it. I want to go home.” 


EMPLOYEES WERE not called to the 
telephone for personal messages, Jim heard 
at nine the next morning; his quavering 
voice had made the operator suspicious. 
“Oh, I see; well, all right,” he said to a blank 
and after the snap which hangs up. 


intent, way toward Bryce. | 
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They will know no awful 
foot agony. 






Always wearing Jack and 
Jill Health Shoes fitted by 
the sight-satisfying Visible Fitting System 
until the feet are fully developed, means 
assured mature foot health. 


Robust health and strength and correct 
pecs are only for those whose feet are 
ealthy. 


Jackana Jill 
HEALTH SHOES 


for boys 
, and girls 







Jack and Jill 
ANTIPRONATION 
Health Shoes for 
those inclined to 
falling arches. 


Visible Fitting patented 1929, available only with 
Jack and Jill Shoes. 
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e' Quickly and safely you can tint those streaks ot 
y to lustrous shades of blonde, brown or black. 
BROWNATONE and a small brush does it. Used and 
approved for over twenty-three years. Guaranteed 
harmless. Active coloring agent is purely vegetable. 
Cannot affect waving of hair. Economical and lasting 
—will not wash out. Imparts rich, beautiful color 
with amazing speed. Easy to prove by applying a lit- 
tle of this famous tint to a lock of your own hair. 
BROWNATONE is only 50c—at all drug and toilet 
counters—always on a money-back guarantee. 
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gers were clenched in anguish, but there was 
no mistaking their identity. How many 
hundreds of times he had bent over this 
hand, to kiss it with formal courtesy—seen 
its transparent blue-white skin, the delicate 
aristocratic modeling, the wrist which was as 
slender at seventy-one as it had been at 
thirty. 

Rigor mortis had not as yet set in . the 
body was lying on its back in a distorted 
attitude, horrible and unnatural after the 
assault which had severed the head from the 


torso. The head itself was missing . the 
physician turned away, unable to look 
longer. 


The Gendarmes had begun to move 
uneasily about the room. Czerny was un- 
comfortable—if the truth be told, terrified 
but Corporal Gritz’s face had assumed an 
expression of vengeful purpose which his 
superior had never seen before. He searched 
the room, looking first at one thing and 
then at another, from the bed to the window, 
the windowsill, the ladder . . . leaning out, 
staring at the earth beneath. After a few 
minutes he came and stood beside the 
Watchmaster. 

“What shall we do?”’ Czerny asked. 

“We'd better put a watch on the room, 
to make sure nothing is touched.” 

“You?” 

“You. I’m going to be looking around 
down below.” 

“I’m not going to stay inside the room,” 
whispered Czerny. “Did you see the . 
the head, anywhere?” 

“It must have been taken away. You 
keep watch outside the door. Don’t let 
anybody in.” 

Dr. Albrecht interrupted the conversa- 
tion. ‘How soon do you expect the officials 
from the city?” he asked. 

“They should be here any minute, sir. It 
won’t take long to make the run in the head- 
quarters motor-cars.” 

“If they wish to speak to me, I will be in 
the Baron’s apartments.” 

The Gendarmes followed him into the hall, 
where Czerny took up his watch at the 
doorway while Gritz went off down the 
stairway. At that moment the priest 
arrived, and Czerny stepped aside to let him 
enter the room, where he placed the death 
candles and knelt, ornate in black and gold 
vestments, in prayer. 


AT A LITTLE after seven o’clock the 
morning motorbus had just left the village 
square on its trip to town, when a group of 
furiously driven automobiles roared through 
the village street in a cloud of dust to pull up 
in front of Farlik’s general store and enquire 
the way to the Schloss. The occupants were 
the representatives of Police and Gendarm- 
erie Headquarters from the city. 

The Police were concerned in the affair 
because the prominence of the victim made 
it certain that the matter would receive 
extensive treatment in the newspapers 
would probably, indeed, receive interna- 
tional attention, especially in Germany and 
Austria, since the murdered woman was a 
member of the German minority living in 
Bohemia. As Katerinka village lay just 
within the limits of the greater metropolitan 
area, the case came within the domain of the 
blue-uniformed metropolitan police force, 
although the Gendarmerie—the country 
police—were usually left with sole sway in 
these outlying districts. 

Between Police and Gendarmerie there 
was a rivalry of long standing, based upon a 
fundamentally different approach to the 
subject of crime. The police were normally 
concerned with metropolitan cases, the 
Gendarmerie with the crimes of the country- 
side—and each had a certain impatience 
with the methods and procedure of the other. 

The difference was reflected in the men 
who had been sent to seek the murderer of 
the Baroness von Popperthal. The police 
detachment was headed by Criminal 
Commissar Till, and consisted of two 
Detective Sergeants, a finger-print expert, a 
police photographer, a police surgeon, and a 
uniformed chauffeur. This Commission was 
the group detailed to all important murder 
cases, and behind it lay the resources of a 
modern and well-developed national police 


force with ultimate headquarters, labora- 
tories, Bertillon and finger-print libraries, in 
the national capital. 

Criminal Commissar Miroslav Till, in 
charge of the police group, was a large, very 


fat and extremely intelligent man with 
almost no sense of humor—like most 
European officials, he had a lively conviction 
of his own importance and his dignity as a 
representative of the sovereign government. 
Apart from his bulk, the outstanding feature 


of his appearance was a patch, black in color, 
which he wore over his blinded right eye, and 
which lent his face a sinister grimness. 

In contrast, the officer who had arrived to 
take charge of the country Gendarmerie’s 
efforts, was Major Vilem Janska, a long, 
rangy individual, with high Slavic cheek- 
bones and an angular skull which ran up to 
a peak and then down again to meet the 
back of his neck in a perfectly straight line. 
Major Janska wore the uniform of the 
service; his polished brown leather trap- 
pings, scarlet facings and devices, and red- 
banded service cap were very military. 

The Commissar and the Major met in the 
Schloss’s entrance hall and exchanged greet- 
ings without personal warmth. Watch- 
master Czerny hurried downstairs to report 
to his superior, and stood in the background 
as though uncertain of the proper formalities 
for visitors of this nature. The party of 
detective specialists and photographers, 
proceeded at once to the scene of the crime 
to commence the usual routine search and 
examination. 

Meantime Commissar Till turned to 
Watchmaster Czerny and scrutinized him 
with his suspicious left eye as though con- 
vinced the man was thoroughly unreliable 
and incompetent. 

“Who did it?” 

The Watchmaster replied with a look of 
helpless ignorance. 

“What have you been doing with your 
time?”’ Commissar Till grumbled. “You 
should have made half a dozen arrests by 
now. Who is the murdered woman?” 

“Baroness von Popperthal.” 

“What about her?” 


“A good many people disliked her,” the | 
Watchmaster said reflectively, “‘but I don’t | 
know of anybody who would want to kill 


” 


her. 

“Why was she disliked?” 

“Well, sir, she was what you might call 
an old dragon. Before the war, when this 
was part of the Austrian Empire and her 
title was still official, nothing happened in 
the village without the Baroness having her 
hand in it. She was one of the nobility who 
took her work seriously. In those days the 
people couldn’t do anything about it, but 
since the foundation of the Republic there’s 
been many who felt the von Popperthal 
family shouldn’t be allowed to stay here 
at all.” 

“Is the family wealthy?” 

“Used to be. The Baron once owned all 
the forest between here and Jedovnice. He 
lost a lot as a result of the war—nothing 
much left but the Schloss. Since then they 
take summer guests—the way I hear it, 
that’s where most of their income comes 
from.” 

“Many Communists in the village?” 

“Oh—a few soreheads; no one who’s really 
saving up to buy a ticket for Moscow.” 

“Any strangers here in the house now?” 

“Three foreigners are registered.” 

“‘Where’s that servant?” 

Anton stepped forward. ‘There are three 
visitors at the Schloss, sir. Two Canadians 

a young lady named Miss Agnes Vincent, 
and her aunt, Miss Forbes. The third is an 
English gentleman, Mr. Geoffrey Tuttle. 
They’ve all been here since the middle of the 
month. We were to have several more on 
July first—-perhaps we shall have to tele- 
graph them not to come, now.” 

Till frowned. ‘‘Other servants?” 

“Anna, the maid. Young Pokorny, the 
gardener’s helper. Ernestine, the cook. Old 
Travnik, the gardener and coachman 

Anton stopped suddenly. 

“What the matter?” 

“T forgot, sir. Old Travnik was discharged 
yesterday.” 

“How so?” 
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| Every man instinctively plays the part of a 
beauty contest judge. 
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ticle of dirt is brought out with Lady Esther 
Face Cream. 
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When the suburb was quiet, she raised 
herself on her elbow in her bed. She was 
conscious of Miss Murphy and she would 
always be so. Men who compromise usually 
have better wives than those who do not 
Truly virtue is its own reward; the wives 
| of this world do not aften see it. 

“Jim,” she said. 

“Um?” he grunted. 

“Jim, dear, are you awake?” 

“Yep,” 

“Jim, darling, it’s this. I want you to tell 
} me, for it won’t make a bit of difterence to 
| my feeling, really, but I’d rather know.” 

“What?” 

“Jim, was that Miss Murphy—very 
attractive?” 

He yawned; he said a sleepy “no.” 

“Jim, it’s not that I care, but I wondered. 
Wasn’t she pretty?” 

“Oh, she was all right—I guess.” 
| -“Deee.” 
| Silence; she spoke again. “Jim.” 

“Yes? Listen, dearie, I’ve got to get to 
sleep; I’m working on those Ames’s house 
plans and I want to be fresh for them in the 
morning.” 
| “Qh, all right. But Jim, I want you to 
| know I care for you as perhaps no one else 
could.” 

“T know.” 

“Jim, you care for me, don’t you?” 

*You ought to know!”’ 

“I do, dearest. I do.” 

Silence. “Jim.” 

“Yes, Sandra; now for heaven’s sake, 
what? I’ve got to get some sleep ” 

“It’s just—I wanted to say, good night, 
dearest.” 

“Night, dear,” he said 

He slept audibly; she lay awake. He 
would come to her; he would say—years 
from this night—‘‘Without you I could not 
have been what I am today.”’ He would be 
able to bring home men to dinner any night, 
knowing a good dinner waited. That was it; 
| it must be that way; she would dedicate 
| every energy to him. And half aloud she 
;murmured, “I believe I’d look well in 
| riding clothes.” 

Already she was floundering as do most 
who swim the upstream called life. Losing 
course, going from shore to shore, drifting. 

But home meant something even to her; 

|} meant something she felt and could not 
|define. And Jim meant something from 
| years of living together, loving and quarrel- 
| ling. 
| Something larger than her little self made 
| her stretch her hand across the foot of space 
between their beds to touch his hand and 
after the touch she covered it, and doing 
| that, she knew the sample of heaven that is 
| true loving. 
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of furniture polish, plastered walls, uphol- 
stery, lavender water, and a heavy sweetish, 


almost strangling odor of blood. From the | 


wall a large crucifix looked down upon the 


bed in eternal anguish, the Christ on the | 


oaken cross colored realistically. 

In the bed—a massive canopied wooden 
four-poster—lay the body of the Baroness. 
She had been badly dealt with. The white 
linen was in a state of fearful, gory disorder, 
soaked and splattered with blood. Dr. 

| Albrecht stood with bowed head looking 
| upon the abused relic of the woman he had 
known for nearly half a century, and two 
bright tears, forming in the old man’s eyes, 
fell sparkling on to his patriarchal white 
beard. 

As though a sudden question crossed his | 
mind, he took a step nearer and reached 
| down, lifting the hand nearest him The fin- 
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murder. She understood and spoke German 
well enough for conversational purposes, and 
the examination took place in that language, 
which Till used with a marked Bohemian 
accent, grating his r’s and biting his t’s as he 
drove his questions home. 

“You heard no suspicious noises during 
the night?” 

TNL 

“You had no occasion to leave your room 
between midnight and daybreak?” 

“No.” 

“Did you hear the howling of the dog?” 

“Not until I woke up this morning.” 

“Were you acquainted with the family life 
of the von Popperthals?”’ 

“Only superficially.” 

Till frowned. “Have you any idea who 
would want to murder the Baroness?”’ 

‘“‘None whatever.” 

“No suspicions as to the murderer? Please 
understand that you will help us very much 
if you will speak freely. The most intuitive 
hint may be of the greatest value. What 
name leaped to your mind when you heard 
that the Baroness had been murdered?” 

Agnes shook her head, clutching her hands 
together tightly. I wish he wouldn’t use the 
word ‘‘murder”’ over and over, she thought. 
I don’t know whether I can stand it. 

“I can’t imagine anyone doing such a 
thing to her,’’ she answered the detective. 
“T can’t believe it’s happened.” 

Commissar Till embarked upon a new 
line of questioning. “How long have you 
known Mr. Otho von Popperthal, the 
Baroness’s grandnephew?”’ 

“I’ve met him here every summer that 
I’ve been here. He’s always at the Schloss at 
least part of the time.” 

“Is he living here now?” 

<“yen..- 

“Do you know him well?” 

“Fairly well.” 

“How do you address him—as ‘Herr von 
Popperthal?’ ” 

“T call him Otho. He was only sixteen 
when we first met.” 

“Do you find him a pleasant companion? 
Do you like to be in his company?” 

Agnes looked up questioningly. “I like 
him well enough, though I don’t think he has 
a very deep interest in people unless they 
belong to an aristocratic family.” 

“You have never believed that he wished 
to ask your hand in marriage?”’ 

The girl stared at the detective in direct 
astonishment. ‘Heavens, no!” 

“But you are not antagonistic to him?” 

“No.” 

“T have been told of a quarrel which took 
place yesterday between Mr. Otho von 
Popperthal and the Baroness.” 

A twinge of fear shot through Agnes. . . 
What had the quarrel between Otho and the 
Baroness to do with the police investigation? 

“They often quarreled,” she said hastily, 
thinking to minimize the importance of 
yesterday’s occasion, and then realized, as 
she saw satisfaction in the detective’s eye, 
that her words had had the opposite effect. 

“Yesterday’s quarrel was unusually vio- 
lent?” 

‘ea: 

‘When did this disagreement take place?” 


“It occurred while at the luncheon table.’ 

“How long did it last?” 

“Otho left the table, but we heard them 
afterwards when we were out on the lawn. 
It was very embarrassing. The Baroness 
had sent for him to come to her room, and 
we could hear their voices through the open 
window.” 

“What was the cause of the quarrel?” 

“I believe Otho wished to do something 
against his grand-aunt’s will. She was very 
dictatorial to her family.” 

The discussion of the dead woman’s 
personality brought Agnes a need for tears; 
everything within her felt wounded, like a 
physical pain. 

“The young man frequently disobeyed 
her?” 

“T don’t think so—there’s nothing really 
bad about Otho, but I think he wanted to 
have his own way, and felt that she was too 
strict.” 

“Was he in need of money?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“In debt?” 

She made a gesture of question. “He may 
have been.” 

“Did he ever threaten the Baroness?” 

“IT can’t imagine it! No one ever threat- 
ened the Baroness!” 

“You never heard him say that he’d find a 
way to make her give him what he wanted?” 

“He’s only a boy! He’s more like a spoiled 
child than anything else,” Agnes protested. 

The detective looked at her without 
friendliness. ‘“‘You appear eager to shield 
the young man. What is your relation to the 
other one, the Englishman, Mr. Geoffrey 
Tuttle?” 

“Geoffrey Tuttle? I haven’t known him 
very long. He's only been here a little more 
than a week.” 

“You call him, too, by his first name?” 

Agnes flushed. ‘That doesn’t mean any- 
thing. We Canadians don't believe in 
elaborate formalities.” 

“Let us leave the gentleman for a moment. 
What did you do yesterday, during the 


day?” 
“All day?” 
“Yes. I would like a résumé of your 


activities.” 
“‘Well—I got up at the usual time and had 


breakfast, and spent most of the morning at | 


the lake, swimming. I came back to the 
house at about eleven o’clock to write a 
letter. After luncheon I had some shopping 
to do in the city, so I took the afternoon 
auto-bus and went to town. I bought the 
things I needed, and then—”’ 

“What things?” interrupted Till. 

“I don’t see how that can have any 
importance! It was only some underwear, 
and personal things like that.” 

“And then?” 

“I was wondering what to do, when I met 
Mr. Tuttle on the street and we talked for a 
minute. Both of us had plenty of time, so he 
asked me if I would like to go for a ride in 
his car. We drove around the city, and then 
he put the car in a garage and we came back 
to Katerinka on the bus.” 

“Mr. Tuttle has a motor-car? Why didn’t 
he drive you back to the village in it?” 

{Continued on page 48} 





PASTORAL 


by ALAN CREIGHTON 


The farmhouse skyline, draped with trees, 
Is like a summer coast, green-boughed; 
The cattle drift on rolling seas 

Of luscious field against curled cloud. 
They move as lazy ships, wave-borne; 
Their bodies glisten sharply red, 

With shaggy brow and curving horn, 
Large waggling ear, grass-bending head. 
With dainty hoof and solemn lurch 

They munch along their quiet search. 
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| with deep concentration. 


“He was drunk again, sir, that is why.” 

“He’s a character, Commissar,” inter- 
jected Watchmaster Czerny. ‘‘He’s worked 
here for years, ever since he and the Baron 
| served in the Dragoons together—the Baron 
was Oberst and Travnik was his orderly. Half 
a dozen times a year Travnik gets drunk, 
and the Baroness discharges him. When he’s 
sober he comes around to see the old lady, 
and she puts him back to work.” 

“Yesterday the Baroness told him that 
he would never come back again,” said 
Anton. 

“Why?” 

“T don’t know, sir. 
bad humor.” 

“‘Where is he now?” 

“He must be sleeping off his drunk some- 
where,” said the Gendarme. ‘The old 
fellow is strong as an ox. He lies in the ditch 
all night, dead to the world.” 

During this questioning, Major Janska 
had been devoting his attention to the 
“Zora” cigarette which he had been smoking 
Now he raised his 


She was in a very 


voice. 

“Is there a dog on the place?” 

“Yes, sir,”” Anton answered. 

“Watchdog?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Bark at strangers?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Bark last night?” 

“Not that I heard, sir. He howled this 
morning—young Pokorny says he began 
howling before daybreak.” 

“Nobody got up to see why he was 
howling?” 

“Not that I know of, sir. 
him, myself.” 

“Does he usually bark at people from the 
village, or are there some that he accepts 
as friends?” 

“Some he barks at every time they come 
here, sir—the postman, and the village night 
watchman, and several more. But there are 
others, and the dog doesn’t pay the slightest 
attention to them, or wags his tail as if they 
belonged to the house.” 

“How about people he doesn’t know? 
Would you say it was possible for a stranger 
to prowl around the house at night without 
rousing him?” 

“Hardly, sir. 


I didn’t hear 


I wouldn’t expect it. He’s 


| a good watch-dog.”” 





eee es surcerer. 


One of the police officials came down the 
broad staircase. ‘‘We’d like you to come 
up for a minute, sir,”” he said to Commissar 
Till. ‘‘There’s several things we'd like you 


| to see.” 


| TILL LISTENED to the report, his eye 


travelling over the interior of the Baroness’s 
bedroom. 

“Both doors were locked from the inside,” 
his subordinate explained. “The window 
was open. There was a ladder leaning against 
the house. We take it the murderer left 
through the window, and had the ladder 
planted beforehand to cover his getaway, 
however he got into the room. The trouble 
is, everybody in the place has been climbing 
up and down that ladder and moving about 
the room since the maid first tried to get in. 
She was the first one—after her the man- 
servant. Then the priest and the local 
Gendarmes and the family doctor were in 
the room; the doctor looked at the body, 
and the Gendarmes walked around to get a 
good story to tell their friends. The priest 
stuck candles all over the place, and was still 
kneeling here when we arrived. There -are 
marks and scratches on the window sill, but 
they may have been left by any one of half a 
dozen people long after the murder. At the 
bottom of the ladder there is a sanded walk 
around the house; it’s been so tramped up 
that it’s practically worthless.” 

The photographer had completed his 
series of detailed photographs of the room’s 
interior and had gone to the outside of 
the house, where he was busy recording the 
details of the building’s exterior and 
approaches. The finger-print expert was 
silently occupied in a systematic scrutiny of 
doors, keys, window glass and such. 

“Plenty of prints,” he told Till. “But I’d 
like to bet none of them were left by the 
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“T don’t care if there are five hundred 
prints,’’ the Commissar said. “I want every 
one of them, and I want to know the hand it 
belongs to.”” He was standing beside the bed 
with its terrible evidence of violence; Major 
Janska and the Police Surgeon looked to- 
ward him from the other side. Behind them 
a detective sergeant was completing a 
detailed search of the floor, crawling about 
on his hands and knees and stopping now 
and again to use a pair of tweezers. 

“What do you think of the case, Commis- 
sar?” Major Janska asked. ‘Have you 
formed any plan of procedure?” 

“My plan of procedure is always the 
same,” answered Till. ‘The police investi- 
gation will either indicate who is the 
murderer, or it will narrow the field down to 
a small group of persons—and those persons 
will be questioned in such a way that the 
guilty man, or woman, will find it more 
desirable to talk than to keep silent.” 

“And if you can’t put your hands on the 
suspect?” 

“Once I know his name, I’ll put my hands 
on him sooner or later.” 

The Major made a disparaging gesture. 
“How long will it take you to gather your 
information?” 

“We'll have most of it by tonight, and thx 
rest before noon tomorrow.” 

“By that time the murderer may be at the 
other end of Europe. We Gendarmes would 
have a poor record if we depended on such 
elaborate methods tor these country cases. 
You'll excuse me, Mr. Commissar, but while 
you're going ahead with your examinations, 
I'll carry on a few activities of my own.” 


ORDINARILY the maid Anna knocked at 
Agnes Vincent's door at seven-thirty every 
morning, and entered with the cup of hot 
chocolate and plate of crisp buttered rolls 
with which the guests at Schloss Popperthal 
began the day. The custom made Agnes 
feel as pampered as any Princess of legend, 
and was one of many details which lent 
her holidays at the Schloss an exotic air of 
European luxury very different to her life 
at home. 

Agnes Vincent was a guest at the Schloss 
for the fourth consecutive summer. She was 
an attractive, self-reliant girl, whose wide 
candid eyes sparkled with the natural high 
spirits of twenty-one untroubled years. In 
Katerinka village she was liked for the 
pleasant smile which transformed her sun- 
browned features whenever anyone spoke 
to her, and the younger element of the 
feminine population accepted her slavishly 
as their guide to modern fashion, copying 
the details of her wardrobe, the angle at 
which she wore her smart little hats, and 
even the close crop of her thick, untameable 
hair. 

Agnes found her holidays in Bohemia, 
coming after two long winter semesters at an 
Eastern university, as golden as they were 
unreal—lazy afternoons, beating sun, long 
strolls in pine forests, cool swimming in the 
lake where her smooth crawl stroke stirred 
the admiration of all the village youth and 
her perfect, supple figure, in the scantiest of 
tricots, was as free as air. 

Her presence in this corner of Europe, 
miles from the usual tourist track, was due 
to her aunt, Miss Evangeline Forbes, who 
had discovered Schloss Popperthal several 
years earlier and had to come abroad 
annually ever since to spend the months of 
June, July and August as Baron and 
Baroness von Popperthal’s paying guest 
the practice gave Miss Forbes extraordinary 
prestige in the Women’s Club at home. 

But the tranquility of Agnes’s vacation 
was rudely disturbed by the shoc king hap- 
penings of Tuesday morning, June 29. At 
the usual breakfast hour she sat, stunned 
and with a dull weight of disaster bearing 
upon her soul, opposite Criminal Commissar 
Till’s black patch and massive bulk in the 
drawing room on the ground floor of the 
Schloss. 

Till’s boring, suspicious eye looked out 
under his heavy brow and shaven skull 
upon a frightened girl in a green summer 
frock, biting her lip and struggling to control 
the horror with which she had been filled 
by the news of the Baroness’s gruesome 
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12 to 1 p.m. (1) 2 or 3 Rounded tablespoon- 
fuls steak or roast beef or lamb 
or lamb chop, liver, poultry or 
boiled codfish, or soft-boiled, 
poached or scrambled egg. 

(2) 1 to 2 Tablespoonfuls baked 
or mashed potato or boiled 
macaroni. 

(3) 1 to 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
spinach, chard, beet tops, car- 
rots, squash, vegetable marrow, 
turnip, asparagus, tomato, 
stewed celery or onion, beans, 
peas, cauliflower or cabbage 
with a teaspoonful butter. 

(4) 2 Tablespoonfuls of salad 
twice a week with a dressing of 
lemon, egg and cream. 

(5) Dessert. 2 to 6 Tablespoon- 
fuls stewed prunes, apricots, 
pears or peaches, or rice, sago, 
tapioca, cornstarch or bread 
pudding flavored with vanilla. 
Fruit desserts may be given 3 
or 4 times a week and cut up 
oranges and bananas once or 
twice a week. 

(6) Juice of one orange with 
equal water. No sugar unless 
orange is sour. 

3p.m. If hungry an apple or sunwheat 
biscuit. 

5 to 6 p.m. (1) One bow! of vegetable soup 
made with milk or a soft-boiled, 
poached or scrambled egg with 
3 or 4 tablespoonfuls cereal, or 
milk toast. 

(2) Glass milk. 

(3) If a fruit dessert has been 
given at noon a miik dessert, 
and vice versa. 

(4) A piece of buttered bread 
and toast or 2 or 3 sunwheat bi- 
cuits. 


For the constipation use milk of magnesia. 

Cod liver oil, 4 teaspoonfuls, may be given 
daily. No food should be given between 
meals, and no cake, sugar, pie, tea, coffee, 
veal, pork, corn, cucumber or pickles allowed 
Candy should only be given on rare occa- 
sions and then as a treat at the end of a 


meal. 
a aa * 


Question—My boy, six years of age, has 
had at different times, large swellings on his 
head. They come suddenly and may reach 
the size of a large egg. Sometirnes the ear 
gets large and thick. After about twelve 
hours there is a small dark hole or sore with 
a slight discharge for a week or ten days. 
Child has a slight temperature and is very 
irritable. The glands below the neck ache. 
(Mrs.) B.P., Sandwich, B.C. 


Answer—The suddenness of the attacks, 
the repeated attacks and their character, all 
point to the bite of some insect as the cause. 
You should investigate this carefully. No 
wonder your boy is irritable. The local 
swellings are due to infection probably car- 
ried by bugs, lice, etc. 


+ + * 


Question—My little girl, aged nineteen 
months, has been ruptured since birth. Have 
used an umbilical belt and adhesive strap- 
ping, but the latter irritates the skin. What 
can I do about it?—(Mrs.) J.M.J., Saint 
John, N.B. 


Answer—You may procure a non-irrita- 
ting adhesive. A celluloid disc or a large 1- 
cent piece may be enclosed between two 
layers of adhesive with the sticky side to the 
skin. This should be applied a foot or so on 
either side of the navel with the button over 
the rupture. Do not apply a band or body 
belt, as this increases the abdominal pressure 
and makes the condition worse. The strap- 
ping may be left on for a week or two. If 
this fails, operation will cure the condition. 
The operation is a simple one. 


a oe * 
Question—I have ason two and one half 


years old and a baby girl of six months. 
Whooping-cough is about among my neigh- 


bors and many of the children have bad 
coughs. Today my boy has a cough. Please 
advise something to prevent it and what can 
I do to help my neighbor and her baby? 
(Mrs.) A.L.D., Whitney, Ont. 


Answer — With whooping-cough in the | 
neighborhood, if your children have not 
already been exposed or infected, it will be | 
difficult to avoid their catching it. The only 
thing to do is to isolate them absolutely 
from all other children. If they have it, no 
remedy is much good in these cases. Let 
them be out in a spot shaded from winds 
every day. For prevention where not al- 


ready exposed, a vaccine supplied by the} 7 


department is said to be useful in certain 
cases. Your doctor could readily procure 
and give it. Careful nursing and the meeting | 
of symptoms are the best measures. 


* + - 


Question—My baby developed jaundice 
when three days old and died in one month. 
Please inform me if this could be prevented 
from happening again by pre-natal care 
(Mrs.) G. T., Ottawa. 


Answer—Jaundice occurs in sixty to} 
eighty per cent of all babies but most cases 
clear up in a few days. Some cases are due to 
infection of the umbilicus, resulting in septi- 
caemia disease of the liver and resulting | 
fatally. While pre-natal care is of great 
general value to the mother and baby, scru- 
pulous care at the confinement is of the 
highest importance in prevention of this | 
infection. 


* s a 


Question—My baby boy was born with 
a red birthmark on one side of the head, | 
extending from the eyelid upward. Is it 
advisable to have it treated now or to wait 
awhile? Is treatment dangerous about the 
eye? Is the mark due to anything I did dur- 
ing pregnancy? He is breast fed every three 
hours and is gaining nicely, but vomits a 





CH ay 
good deal.—(Mrs.) H.M., Oxenden, Ont. QUAKER PUFFED RICE 


Answer—Naevi in the skin, as this ap- 
pears to be, are very successfully treated 
with light applications of radium used at 
intervals of two months or more. The trea- 
ment is safe, even about the eyelids and the 
younger the child the better. It is not very 
expensive. The naevus or birthmark is not 
due to any fault of yours. Probably the 
most convenient place of treatment is the 
department clinic at the Toronto General 
Hospital. 

For the vomiting give the breast slowly | 
and not too large a feed, at intervals of three | 
hours. In fall and winter give a teaspoonful 
of cod liver oil before each of three feedings. 





Dr. J. W. S. McCullough, Chief Inspector of 
Health for Ontario, who contributes these 
articles monthly, will answer questions sent to 
Chatelaine concerning the care of babies. A 
stamped, addressed envelope should be en- 
closed if a private answer is desired. 


A MONTHLY SERVICE 


Free pre-natal and post-natal letters are avail- 
able by writing to the Mothercraft Service of 
Chatelaine. These are issued by the Canadiap 
Council on Child and Family Welfare through 
its Child Hygiene Section and the Department | 
of Public Health. 
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WERE THE QUAKER PUFFED 
PALS YOU DON'T HAVE TO | 
COAX CHILDREN TO LIKE US! 
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PUFFED WHEAT <_* / PUFFED QICe 





“How I made an 
ugly, unworn 


dress 
smart and 
wearable 
again” 


I WAS feeling ve 
sorry for myself,”’ 
writes a clever Toronto 
woman, “because m 
budget wouldn’tstretc 
to allow a new dress 
this fall. I took 
stock of my wardrobe 
and decided I’d put a 
rs silk dress which 
| / had laid aside, into 

| | service again. An en- 
velope of Diamond Dyes and an 
hour’s work gave me a beautiful 
dress which looked like new! All my 
friends want to know where I got 
it.” Women everywhere are saving 
on bills and having smart clothes 
by using Diamond Dyes — the suc- 
cessful way to give permanent dark 
colors by boiling. There are no colors 
like Diamond — so rich, true and 
lustrous. This is because Diamond 
Dyes contain a greeter amount of 
the finest aniline coloring. 


Try Diamond Tints, too. To give 
fresh, dainty color to lingerie, hose, 
clothing and household linens, use 
the new Diamond Tints. No boiling. 


DIAMOND 
DYES 


Made!n Canada 
etter because richer in 





“MUMMY! PLEASE MAY 
WE HAVE SOME 
PUFFED WHEAT 
BEFORE WE GO 
TO BED? 





ure anilines 
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OU don’t have to coax children to 

eat Quaker Puffed Wheat or Quaker 
Puffed Rice. Instead they'll coax you to 
serve these delicious puffed grains—that 
taste like toasted nut-meats and are as 
dainty and crisp as popcorn. They look 
like a party dish— 
but these crunchy 
health grains are 
just packed with 
nourishment—and 
they’re so easy to 
digest. Try servin 
them for lunchan 
supper in addition 
to breakfast. 


e PUFFED WHEAT 








Quick ... colorful... fascinating 
to do when you use “Anchor 

Soft Embroidery—the new 
woolly-soft thread that makes 
one stitch do the work of three! 
A variety of lovely shades—all 
color-fast—Ask for it by name. 


Milward, 


Needles are 
best—famous 
since 1730. 


EMBROIDERY 


J 


SQ@uaenaeg@weaee eee ees = = 
The Canadian Spool Cotton Co., 
Dept. X-45, P.O, Box 519, Montreal, P.Q. 


Please send instruction leaflet and transfers 
on “Anchor” Soft Embroidery (10c enclosed), 


ANCHOR 
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“Jim-in-ee crickets! I’m glad you came 
along! Feels like half the sand in this 
box is inside my diapers. What’ll we 
do about it,Mother?” “A bath before 
supper? Swell! Johnson’s Baby 
place? 0 of, there -. ae — 
lady — you have the best 

ideas!” “one it be dandy—that soft, 
tickly feeling when the nice Johnson’s 
Powder gets into my creases? No harsh 
— no zinc stearate or orris 

root — only the softest imported talc! 
oe wonder I’m the best baby on the 


ae Send 10c (in coin) for samples of 
mess mone Powder, Baby Soap 
Johnson 


to 
Ste faseect. Se. 


JONKsOW’s 3 Lily POWDER 


MADE IN CANADA 


CHILDREN’S CLOTHES 


If you are handy with a sewing machine 
and make your children's clothes, be 
sure to use 


CHATELAINE PATTERNS 










FAT BABIES 


are saved much 
ainful chafing by 
aby’s Own Soap 
which keeps the 
creases clean with- 
out irritation. 


Sold everywhere 


ALBERT SOAPS 
LiMiTED, 
MONTREAL 














Chatelaine’s 


Baby Clinic 


Conducted by J. W. S. McCULLOUGH, ™.., p.P.H. 


THE TEETH OF THE TEN-YEAR-OLD 


SOMETIMES IN normal healthy children 
there is rapid decay of the teeth even when 
the diet is of good quality and the best of 
care taken. Such decay usually begins in 
the deep pits and fissures say of the molar or 
back teeth. This form of decay usually 
penetrates the enamel (the outer coating of 
the teeth) through a small opening, and 
spreads rapidly through the next layer (the 
dentine). In consequence the crown of the 
tooth becomes brittle and breaks down. 

The basis of tooth decay is rickets, whose 


‘| primary cause is the absence of Vitamin D, 


the presence of which, in the child’s body, is 
the basis of good bones and good teeth. 
After the teeth are fully formed and erupted 
little can be done to harden the enamel or 
improve the quality of the dentine. 
Vitamin D is supplied to growing teeth 
and bones first through the food of the 
mother before the child is born. Every preg- 
nant woman should have a daily dose of cod 
liver oil and sea-fish such as herring, cod, 
etc., twice a week. Milk is a good source of 


vitamin D for the baby, and the best is the 
breast milk of a properly fed mother. Next 
in order is properly diluted cow’s milk. 
Decay of the teeth is more likely to be found 
in children whose carbohydrate (starch and 
sugar) intake is high, especially in the highly 
refined starches, white flour, etc., in which 
the mineral and vitamin content is low. 


To help cases of dental decay, the advice | 
of the dentist should be had at the earliest | 


moment. Some foods that require vigorous 
chewing should be eaten at each meal, and 
each meal should include uncooked fruit or 
fruit cooked with a very small amount of 
sugar, or some simple dessert rather than 


cake and highly sweetened pastry. Candy | 


and food between meals should be prohibi- 
ted. The dentist will be the best guide as to 
the treatment of the actual condition. He 
will probably fill all deep pits and fissures in 
the teeth as soon as they are fully erupted. 
The earlier such cases are seen by the dentist 
the better. 


THE QUESTION BOX 


Question—My baby, thirteen months 
old, is troubled with red blotches on the skin. 
These turn hard, resemble hives, and dry up 
in little blisters. Is it possible they are 
caused by teething? I give him milk of mag- 
nesia occasionally. 

He will not drink milk from a cup or 
glass. What would you advise me to do? 
—(Mrs.) C.F.L., Montreal. 


Answer—Is it possible that the blotches 
are due to bites of an insect, mosquitoes, 
bugs, fleas, etc? Teething has nothing to do 
with it, nor is it likely that food would pro- 
duce such a condition. 

A child should learn to drink from a cup 
at fourteen months. As your boy gets older 
he will give up the bottle. Try him every 
day with a cup or glass procured for himself 
alone. Don’t talk before him of his refusal 
to drink from a cup. Even little children 
like to be in the limelight. 

* * + 

Question—I am writing for advice about 
my six-year-old boy, who has always been 
very robust. For the past few months he has 
had a few spells which always occur at night. 


He acts as though he were choking or trying 
to vomit, a sort of swallowing movement. 


He becomes rigid and his eyes roll up, but | 


there is no shaking or trembling. In about 
five minutes he releaxes and then goes to 
sleep. When he awakens he has forgotten 


all about it. He had three other spells of the | 
The past summer he has | 


kind, very light. 


been constipated.—(Mrs.) C.B.L., Bridge- 
town, N.S. 
Answer—From your description of your 


boy’s condition I should say he had laryn- 
gospasm, or a type of tetany, probably due 
to some intestinal disturbance. 


mild epilepsy but I scarcely think so. They 
have nothing to do with teething. The diet 
should be regulated by cutting down the 
evening meal. A sample diet might be as 
follows: 
7 to 8a.m. (1) Cooked cereal, with 2 to 3 
ounces of milk, no sugar. 
(2) Soft-boiled, poached or 
scrambled egg or 1 to 2 Slices 
bacon. 
(3) 1 Glass Milk. 
(4) 1 Slice bread with butter. 


There is | P L . 
just a possibility of the attacks being of a | ticks. Sold by druggists and pet supply dealers 
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| When Your Child 


Has a Fever 


W HEN your child’s head and body are 
hot and feverish, the first thought 
should not be to reduce the fever but to 
remove the cause. 
The cause of a simple fever is a conges- 
tion somewhere, very likely in the diges- 
tive organs. Baby’s Own Tablets stimu- 
late a flow of bile from the liver and gall 
| bladder. This flow of bile starts diges- 
tive and intestinal activity and aids in 
removing the congestion. With the con- 
gestion removed, the fever goes out of 
| the blood. 


This is much more sensible than using 
fever-reducing drugs, which do not 
remove the cause but only prolong the 
ailment. 


Get a box of Baby’s Own Tablets from 
your druggist and have them on hand 
ready for prompt treatment of children’s 
illnesses, such as simple fevers, indiges- 
tion, constipation, diarrhoea, teething 
troubles, colds, croup. 


You'll have just as good results as this 
mother in Baptiste, Ontario, who writes 
to say that “I am the mother of ten chil- 
dren and have used Baby’s Own Tablets 
for almost twenty-two years with won- 
derful results. 


“T always keep them in the house. If baby 
is restless or feverish or cutting teeth 
I give Baby’s Own Tablets and find they 
give restful and healthful sleep without 
any worry or harming the baby. I have 
found nothing to equal them as a laxa- 
tive, not only for baby but for the older 
children. I have never had to stay up 
nights with the children, thanks to Baby’s 
Own Tablets.” 


Baby’s Own Tablets are sweet-tasting, 
harmless and safe for even the most deli- 
cate baby. So inexpensive that it is eco- 
nomical to give them to older children 
up to 12 years of age, too. Full directions 
with each package. Also a certificate of 
safety, signed by an authority. Your 
druggist has them. 


A Dainty 
Garment. 


Aristo Silkisoft is a wee bit 
of baby apparel as fine and 
well made as a bonnet or 
bootee - silken - protective. 


The Conacien General Rubber Co Limited 










Fleas torment your dog, make him an unwel- 
comed nuisance. Either SERGEANT’S SKIP- 
FLEA SOAP or SERGEANT’S SKIP-FLEA 


POWDER are sure death to fleas, lice and 
everywhere. 

Write for Free Dog Book. We urge you to 
write for a free copy of SERGEANT’S DOG 
BOOK. 48 pages. Illustrated. Diagnoses dog 
ailments cok tells how to treat them. It may 
save your dog’s life. Send now. 

SERGEANT’S DOG MEDICINES, Ltd. 
169 Dufferin Street 
Toronto, Canada 
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Helen G. Campbell, Director 





“SUDSY NEW 


1D aw @ 


SOAP 


Locsens dtl i wilhoil jubling, de 





in an actual interview 


Says Mrs. Lawrence Dorneden 


Here is Mrs. Dorneden, the mistress of the charming farm home you see at 
the left. It’s a full-sized job, keeping everything so spic-and-span, Mrs. 
Dorneden admits, but “the new P AnD G is a big help,” she says. ‘‘It’s such 
a sudsy soap it gets me through cleaning and dishwashing in half the time!” 


TIME: 
@ morning in June 
PLACE: 
the Dorneden dairy farm 





“Good morning,” I said, as Mrs. Dorne- 
den—looking crisp and cool in a pink- 
and-white dress—came to the kitchen 
door. “‘Do you mind telling me what 
laundry soap you use?” 


“TI always use P aNnD G White 
Naphtha,” returned Mrs. Dorneden 
promptly. ‘‘ My children, Florence and 
Vincent, pile up mighty big washes. 
But P anp Gis the sudsiest bar soap 
«it loosens spots and grime so fast I 
hardly have any rubbing to do! 


“And yet P anp G doesn’t fade 
colors.”” Mrs. Dorneden continued. 
“This cotton print I’m wearing has 
stayed fresh as when I bought it.” 

“I'd like to take a picture of you in 
that dress for our advertisement,” I 
said, “‘and tell other women how won- 
derful you think P AND G is.” 


“Oh, so you’re the one who writes 


those ‘visits to P AND G homes’,” 
smiled Mrs. Dorneden. ‘‘ Well, there’s 
good reading in your ads. And the 
women look so nice. But up till now 
I’d always wondered how you found 
the women—whether they were real. 
Now I know you’re honest about it!” 


Wasn’t that a nice compliment? 
After I thanked her I asked Mrs. Dorne- 
den how long she’d used P AND G. 


“For years,” she confessed. ‘‘Some 
farm women make their own soap, but 
I feel you can’t make as good a soap as 
P AND G yourself. Home-made soap 
runs all to lye or water—it either eats 
holes in everything or it’s too weak 
to take the dirt.” 


Mrs. Dorneden finds the new P AND G 
White Naphtha Soap grand for dishwash- 
ing and cleaning out incubators and milk 
pans, too. P AND G’s rich SUDS actu- 
ally melé away grease—leave surfaces 
sparkling. You'll find sudsy new P AND G 
a real bargain. And new P AND G won’t 
harden up or get stale—it stays sudsy 
right down to the last white sliver! 


HELEN NUFFORT 
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He told me that 


” 


“He leaves it in the city. 
he seldom uses it except for long trips. 

“Your aunt knows you met him yester- 
day?” 

“Of course she does!’’ said Agnes. ‘‘There 
was nothing improper about it.”’ 

“What did you do in the evening?” 

“After supper I walked up to the post 


office, and then read for awhile and went to 


I 


bed at about ten o’clock.”” 

“And you heard nothing during the 
night?” 

“No.” 

“So!” said the detective. “Very well, 
that is all. You will remain within the house 
until further notice. I warn you that any 
attempt to evade police restrictions will 
render you suspect of complicity in the 
crime.” 

As Agnes closed the door she had a sense 
of escaping from the presence of a large and 
dangerous grizzly bear 

On reaching her own room, she found her 
aunt, Miss Forbes, waiting there for her, 
and to her astonishment, the young English- 
man, Geoffrey Tuttle. 

Geoffrey Tuttle was something of an 
enigma, at least as far as Agnes was con- 
cerned. He was friendly enough, even 
attentive, in the course of their casual daily 
contacts, but she could not help feeling that 
he was preoccupied with thoughts utterly 
remote from carefree summer holidays. 
Secretly she was very much attracted by 
him, although she found him unlike any of 
the young men whom she knew at home—as 
unlike them as Otho von Popperthal, if in an 
entirely different way. 


“He has wonderful manners,” (she 
wrote her best friend.) “‘You’d be wild 
about him. To my eye, he’s a combina- 
tion of the day before yesterday and the 
day after tomorrow, like a Knight in 
armor piloting an auto-gyro, or a Beef- 
eater doing a Rumba in Buckingham 
Palace. Very English. I like his profile 
—it looks as though it belonged on a 
naval officer. But I guess I must be 
losing the old tried and proved appeal, 
because half the time I have the feeling 
that he prefers Otho’s company to 
mine, which is not very flattering.” 


Tuttle, on his arrival at the Schloss, had 
answered the Baroness’s questioning—the 
old lady always subjected new guests to a 
form of inquisition—by confiding that he 
was specializing in languages as a prelimin- 
ary to future service in His Majesty’s Foreign 
Office, and had come to Bohemia to study 
Slav dialects. He spoke Russian fluently, 
and his presence at the Schloss certainly 
appeared to have something to do with 
study, though he had neglected to mention 
other duties which both he and London 
considered more important. 

Agnes entered her room with the inten- 
tion of going straight to her bed and letting 
loose the flood of nervous tears which had 
been damming up inside her during the 
detective’s questioning. Her surprise at 
Geoffrey’s presence checked this impulse, 
and she heard her aunt say: “The idea of 
not being allowed to leave the house! I'll 
write the Ambassador! . . Agnes, my 
dear! We've been waiting for you. Mr. 
Tuttle wants to know about the questioning. 
Was the detective brutal?” 

“T really beg your pardon,” interposed 
Tuttle in his quiet, pleasant voice. ‘I don’t 
want to be inquisitive, but I’m very curious 
to know what the man asked you about 
Otho von Popperthal.” 

Agnes had the feeling of a cool and compe- 
tent hand taking charge of a most complex 
affair, and instinctively put her trust in the 
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one unflurried personality she had encoun- 
tered during the morning. It was as though 
a close bond of interest had sprung into being 
between herself and Geoffrey, and she could 
feel her mind working more coherenly as 
she answered: “He wanted to know about 
the quarrel between Otho and the Baroness 
yesterday.” 

“Of course he did!’’ broke in Aunt 
Evangeline’s austere voice. “For all we 
know that boy murdered his grandaunt. 
Yesterday’s scene was a disgrace. I’ve 
always predicted that he’d come to no good 
end.” 

“Did the detective seem to consider the 
quarrel serious?” young Tuttle asked. 

“That was the impression I got,’’ Agnes 
told him soberly. ‘“‘But Otho couldn’t do 
such a terrible thing, could he? Why do 
they make so much fuss about the quarrel?” 

“‘Because of one mysterious point—Otho 
has disappeared from the Schloss. When 
they went to question him, they found that 
his bed hadn’t been slept in, and that some 
of his clothing is missing, together with his 
rucksack, as though he’d left hurriedly 
during the night.” 

There was a knock at the door, and 
Anton’s anxious face appeared. “Mr. 
Tuttle? The detective is asking for you, sir. 
Will you come down to the drawing room?” 


COMMISSAR TILL and Geoffrey Tuttle 
faced each other across a small table. The 
Commissar, nearly three hundred pounds in 
bulk, seemed to contain three or four times 
the massiveness of Geoffrey’s lean one 
fifty-four. 

“You were with Herr Otho von Popper- 
thal during yesterday evening?” Till asked. 

“You. 

“How long?” 

“We went for a walk together after 
dinner. It must have been ten o’clock when 
we returned.” 

“What happened then?” 

“I went to my room. Von Popperthal 
stayed on the doorstep to smoke a last 
cigarette in front of the house—his grand- 
aunt objected to his smoking in his room.” 

“You talked together during your walk?” 

“Naturally.” 

“‘What was the subject of your talk?” 

“Nothing of any importance—we dis- 
cussed tennis, the Davis Cup matches, and 
yachting . . the value of running as a 
general athletic conditioner—things of that 
nature.” 

Till grimaced. ‘Did you speak of Herr 
von Popperthal’s quarrel with his grand- 
aunt?” 

“Only in passing,” 
mentioned it briefly.” 

“Did he appear to be brooding over the 
subject?” 

“T shouldn’t say he was brooding—no. 
Von Popperthal has a highly-strung temper- 
ament and is inclined to strong opinions, but 
he is hardly a brooding type. I’m sure, Mr. 
Commissar, that you'll have to go further if 
you're looking for a man capable of—say, 
premeditated murder.” 

“Do you know where he is today?” 

“No, but I am sure he will return to the 
Schloss the instant he hears about the 
tragedy.” 

“Did you know he was going away?” 

“No.” 

“Doesn't it seem strange to you that he 
didn’t speak of it last night?” 

“No. Our acquaintance didn’t extend to 
confidences as to the details of our plans. It 
would have seemed stranger to me if he had 
begun to discuss personal matters.” 

“You don’t call the quarrel with the 
Baroness a personal matter?” 

“That was more or less a common experi- 
ence—I mean, I had been present at the 
time, and he wanted my opinion. But I 
assure you, I think you put too much weight 
upon that quarrel.” 

“What you think,” rumbled Till, “has no 
bearing on the case. As to what you know 
is there anything of which you have know- 
ledge, that my questions have not touched?” 

“No.” 

“Very well. You will hold yourself at the 
disposition of the police.” 

{To be continued} 


said Geoffrey. “He 
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JUST WHY DO ALL 
MY MEN-FOLK PREFER 
MAXWELL HOUSE ? 












ANHATEVER WAY Opn 
MAKING COFFEE YOU 





RICH-MELLOW- OS 
/ THE FLAVOUR OF MAXWELL\ a qq 

HOUSE IS IN THE BLEND Re ny je 
AND THAT MEANS — 

IN THE CUP. 

















IGHT blend, right grind, freshness—that’s what makes 

good coffee. Maxwell House is a special blend of 

choicest coffees, the same full- flavoured, mellow blend that 

took the Old South by storm. Maxwell House is the only coffee 

packed by the Vita-Fresh process which protects coffee by 

“Good to the last Drop” removing more flavour-robbing air from the tin than any other 
process. Maxwell House is ground by a new and exclusive 

process which exposes more of the flavour cells to the action of 

the water. That means more flavour no matter how you make 

it—drip, percolate or boil. Never re-grind Maxwell House, 


‘ Right blend, right grind, roaster freshness—Maxwell House 
Roasted and Packed in Canada Coffee brings you ALL THREE. 


MAXWELL HOUSE COFFEE 


Buy a tin today. There just isn’t any other coffee that can 
quite compare with Maxwell House. 
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They're 


New now, but it’s only a 
matter of time until these 


dishes are old favorites 


Braised Tongue With Diced Vegetables 


1 Beef tongue (about 3 pounds) 

2 Cupfuls of diced carrots 

2 Cupfuls of diced Celery 

1 Cupful of diced mild onion 

4 Cupfuls of stock (liquid in 
which tongue was boiled) 

4 Tablespoonfuls of flour 

4 Tablespoonfuls of butter 


Wash the tongue thoroughly, cover with 
cold water and bring to boiling point. Boil 
gently for about two and one-half hours, 
then remove from the liquid, skin and trim 

* removing all the bones and gristle from the 

"end. Place in a roasting pan and pile the 
diced vegetables around it. Over the meat 
and vegetables pour the 4 cupfuls of stock, 
cover and cook in a slow oven—325 degrees 
Fahr.—for two hours. Remove the tongue 
and the vegetables to a hot platter and 
thicken the liquid in the pan with the flour 
which has been browned and blended with 
the melted butter. When smooth and thick 
pour some of the gravy over the tongue and 
vegetables and serve the rest in a gravy dish. 
6 to 8 servings. 


Fish and Flakes 


2 Cupfuls of flaked cooked 
fish (left-over boiled, 
steamed or baked fish, 
canned salmon or com- 
binations of these.) 

1 Cupful of canned clam 


chowder 
1 Cupful of cornflakes (partly 
1 Egg crushed) 
14 Teaspoonful of salt 
Dash of pepper 


Combine the flaked fish with the clam 
chowder and the partly crushed cornflakes 
and add the slightly beaten egg. Season with 
salt and pepper, mix thoroughly and turn 
into a buttered baking dish. Sprinkle the 
surface with partly crushed buttered corn- 
flakes and bake in a fairly hot oven—400 
degrees Fahr.—for 30 minutes. 6 servings. 


Ripe Plum Pudding 


8 Large ripe red plums 
14 Cupful of water 
21% Tablespoonfuls of quick 
tapioca 
344 Cupful of sugar 
\% Teaspoonful of salt 
2 Egg yolks 
6 Tablespoonfuls of sugar 
2 Egg whites 
14 Teaspoonful of salt 
14 Teaspoonful of cream of tartar 
14 Cupful of sifted cake or pas- 
try flour 
Wash the plums, cut in halves and remove 
the stones. Add the water, bring to a boil 





Cauliflower 
with 
cheese sauce. 








Braised tongue 
with 
diced vegetables 
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and gradually add the tapioca, sugar and 
salt which have been combined. Stir during 
the addition and boil for one minute con- 
tinuing to stir. Turn into a greased baking 
dish and keep hot while the remainder of the 
ingredients are being mixed. Beat the egg 
yolks until thick and light colored, add the 
sugar gradually and continue beating. Beat 
the egg whites and salt until foamy, add the 
cream of tartar and continue beating until 
the egg whites will hold their shape but are 
not dry. Fold the beaten yolk mixture into 
the whites and gradually fold in the sifted 
flour. Pour this over the hot mixture in the 
baking dish and bake in a moderately slow 
oven—325 degrees Fahr.—for about 50 min- 
utes or until the cake is baked. Serve warm. 
8 servings. 


Whole Cauliflower with Cheese Sauce 


1 Medium sized head of 
cauliflower (about 114 pounds) 
4 Tablespoonfuls of butter 
3 to 4 Tablespoonfuls of flour 
2 Cupfuls of milk 
Salt and pepper to taste 
34 to 1 Cupful of grated cheese 
Dash of paprika 


Melt the butter, add the flour and stir 
until blended and smooth. Add the milk 
gradually, stirring constantly until the mix- 
ture is smooth. When all the milk has been 
added, continue to cook and stir until the 
mixture is thick and there is no taste of raw 
starch (it is advisable to use a double boiler). 
Add salt and pepper to taste, add the grated 
cheese and stir until melted, add a dash of 
paprika and pour over the cauliflower which 
has been prepared as follows: Cut off the 
stalk and all the leaves and soak, head down 
in cold salted water for about one half hour. 
Drain and cook whole in a kettle of rapidly 
boiling water for 20 to 30 minutes. If the 
cauliflower is wrapped in a piece of cheese 
cloth before putting it into the boiling water, 
it will prevent any of the flowérets from 
breaking off. When the cauliflower is to be 
served with a sauce which contains salt, it 
may be cooked in unsalted water and will 
remain whiter. 6 servings. 

(2) Here is another cheese sauce recipe, 
which is very easily and quickly prepared 
and never fails. 


14 Pound of cheddar cheese 
(cut in small pieces) 
1 Cupful of evaporated milk 


Scald the milk over boiling water and add 
the cheese which has been cut into small 
pieces. Cook, stirring constantly until the 
cheese is melted (about 5 minutes) and serve 
at once over the hot whole cauliflower. This 
is a delicious, smooth sauce and one which 
thickens on cooling. 

{Continued on page 56} 
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COMPLETE THE MODERNIZATION OF YOUR KITCHEN AT LOW COST 
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ELECTRIC 


INSTALL | 
REFRIGERATOR 


ANEW 


Enjoy the convenience and economy of proper Install a Beach Electric Refrigerator! High in : 
refrigeration in your home ... smooth, value, but low in cost because it is produced 
trouble-free performance that assures perfect in the same modern, fully equipped plant 
preservation of foods; generous storage space that makes the famous Beach Gas and 
for all your food requirements; plenty of Electric Ranges. Savings in production cost 


ice cubes. are passed on to you. 
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THE SUPER SPEED FROST CHAMBER 


isan exclusive feature of the Beach 
Electric Refrigerator. Its larger freezing 
surfaces assure quicker freezing. Its de- 
sign allows more space in the food com- 
partment, more room for bottles. It 
permits variable temperature control; 
provides better circulation; eliminates 
unnecessary condensation of moisture; 
and offers generous space for ice 
cube trays. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
THAT MILADY WILL APPRECIATE 


The exclusive Beach feature, the Super Speed 
Frost Chamber, that assures faster freezing; 
extra storage space in the food compartment; 
basket door racks; removable convenience 
shelf; automatically lighted interior; por- 
celain enamelled food compartment, with 
embo sed shelf supports, easy to clean; quiet 
refrigerating unit; all-steel construction. 






PUTTS 
S/T 





BEACH FOUNDRY LIMITED oe Head Office and Factory: OTTAWA 
Branches: Winnipeg Calgary Edmonton Vancouver 
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WEIGHING THE DIRT COLLECTED 
(Above) 
se 


vow cleaners are each given a prac- 

tical test in rug cleaning. In this test 
a weighed quantity of very fine sand is rubbed 
well into the pile over a measured area and 
the cleaner operated over the rug for a cer- 
tain definite number of strokes and for a 
definite length of time. The dirt collected is 
then weighed and the percentage calculated 
from the original amount that was rubbed in. 
This represents the embedded grit which is 
carried in on the shoes and the effectiveness 
of the cleaner in removing it from the carpet 
in actual use in the home. This is the most 
difficult type of dirt to lift from a rug and the 
vacuum cleaner under test must remove a cer- 
tain required percentage before it will receive 
our Seal of Approval. 

The test described above is repeated using 
lint and synthetic dust to prove its efficiency 
in brightening as well as cleaning the rug 
surface. 


| 
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MORE ABOUT THE 


Seal of Approval 


Chatelaine Institute makes a clean-up of all the 


facts before any vacuum cleaner is approved. 


These illustrations give you a glimpse of what 


goes on in our laboratory, where our engineers 


check and recheck to make assurance doubly sure. 








icednamatbdiaaiceaciaaticgmsin = 
Tested and Approved by \_ 
c S#AAL O- we 


hatelaine Institute 


MAINTAINED By 
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EXAMINING THE COMPONENT PARTS 


WEN the practical and mechanical tests are completed the vacuum 
cleaner is dismantled for the purpose of examining the various 
component parts as to their quality, workmanship and manner of con- 
struction. The weight of the cleaner, ease of operation over high and 
low pile rugs and noise while being used as well as its adaptability to 
clean under low set furniture are all factors considered by us. 


Tests are also made on the motor speed, power consumption under 
operation and other features, with the objective of checking the manu- 


facturer's claims for the appliance. 





TESTING THE EFFICIENCY 
(Left) 


ECHANICAL tests are conducted 

by our engineers to determine the 
efficiency of the vacuum cleaner being 
studied. Here you see the suction test 
being made of a cleaner and the suction 
measured on a standard "'U"' tube. The 
purpose of the test is to ascertain the 
suction developed by the motor, which 
is one indication ot the cleaner's effi- 
ciency. Another test is made to deter- 
mine the volume of air passing in through 
the foot tool or nozzle opening, another 
important factor in removing dirt from a 


carpet. 
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THIRTY MENUS 
FOR SEPTEMBER 





BREAKFAST 


16 


Tomato Juice 


Cereal 
Corn Bread Maple Syrup 
Coffee Tea 
17 neeittan 
Peaches 
Cereal | 
Toast Jam | 
Coffee Tea | 
seine a 
18 Grapefruit 
Bacon 
Toast Marmalade 
Coffee Tea 


19 cereal with Sliced Bananas 
Hot Biscuits Honey 
Coffee Tea 


20 Stewed Prunes 
Soft-Cooked Eggs 
Toast 
Coffee 


Jam | 
Tea } 





21 Orange Juice 
Cereal 
Toast Stewed Fruit 
Coffee Tea 


Oo (Sunday) 
Grapes 
Cereal 
Marmalade 
Toast 


Bacon 


Coffee Tea 


23 


Toast 
Coffee 


Melon 
Cereal 
Jam 
Tea 


94 Stewed Apples 
Bread and Milk 
Graham Muffins Jelly 
Coffee Tea 





95 Tomato Juice 
Scrambled Eggs 
Toast Jam 
Coffee Tea 


296 Oranges 
Cereal 
Toast Apple Sauce 
Coffee Tea 


27 


Stewed Pears 
French Tosst 
Maple Syrup 


Coffee Tea | 


28 Grapefruit 
Cereal 
Scones Marmalade 
Cotfee Tea 


29 (Sunday) 


Orange and Lemon Juice 
Poached Eggs on Toast 
Coffee Cake Jam 


Coffee Tea 
30 Apples 
Cereal 
Toast Jam 
Coffee Tea 


LUNCHEON or SUPPER 


Corn on the Cob 
Peach, Orange and Melon Salad 
Chocolate Cake 
(from Sunday) 


Tea Cocoa 


Baked Stuffed Peppers 
Sliced Cucumbers 
Muffins Stewed Fruit 
Tea Cocoa 


Cheese Souffie 
Lettuce with French Dressing 
Stewed Pears 
Molasses Cookies 
Tea Cocoa 


Western Chop Suey* 
Brown Bread and Butter 
Vanilla Junket with Jelly 

Tea Cocoa 





Stewed Corn and Green 
Peppers on Toast 
Sliced Peaches 
Spice Cake 


Tea Cocoa 


Potato Soup 

Raw Cabbage, Carrot and 
Celery Salad 
Lemon Tart 


Tea Cocoa 





Creamed Shrimps on Toast 

Celery Curls Olives 

Ice Cream with Melon Balls 
Small Cakes 


Tea Cocoa 





Lima Bean Casserole 
Brown Rolls 
Orange, Pear and Grape Salad 
Tea Cocoa 





Tomato Bouillon 
Cheese Toast and Bacon 
Canned Berries 
Toasted Muffins 
Tea Cocoa 


Shepherd's Pie 
Cucumber Salad 
Chilled Melon 
Crisp Wafers 
Tea Cocoa 


Barley Broth 
Fried Egg Plant 
Lettuce French Dressing 
Stewed Fruit 
Nut Bread 


Tea Cocoa 


Baked Eggs in Potatoes 
Jellied Apple Sauce 
Drop Cookies 
Tea Cocoa 





Sliced Canned Corned Beef 
Lyonnaise Potatoes 
Mustard Pickle 
Cup Cakes Fruit Sauce 
Tea Cocoa 


Jellied Vegetable Salad 
Cheese Balls 
Brown Bread and Butter 

Frosted Layer Cake 
Tea Cocoa 


Pork and Beans 
Sliced Cucumbers and Onions 
Berries and Cream 
Tea Cocoa 





DINNER 


Mushroom Soup 
Cold Roast Lamb 
Baked Potatoes 
Summer Squash 
Caramel Cornstarch Pudding 
Coffee Tea 





Swiss Steak 
Boiled Potatoes 
Mashed Turnips 

Waldorf Salad 
Coffee Tea 


Hot Meat Loaf 
Tomato Sauce 
Mashed Potatoes 
Buttered Onions 
Ripe Plum Pudding* 
Coffee Tea 


Asparagus Soup 
Cold Meat Loaf 
Mustard Pickles 
Potato Cakes Creamed Celery 
Gingerbread F wy, Sauce 
Coffee ea 


Baked Mackerel 


Parsley Potatoes Peas 
Apple Crisp 
Coffee Tea 





Pork Chops 
Creamed Potatoes 
Stewed Tomatoes 

Steamed Rice 
Butterscotch Sauce 
Coffee Tea 


| Julienne Soup 
| Cold Meat Platter 
Relishes 
Potato Salad, Sliced Tomatoes 
and Cucumbers 
Pineapple Up-side-down Cake 
Cotfee Tea 


Mixed Grill 
(lamb chops, sausage, bacon, 
mushrooms) 
Creamed Potatoes Peas 
Peaches and Cream 
Cookies 
Coffee Tea 


Rolled Roast of Beef 
Yorkshire Pudding 
Browned Potatoes Turnips 
Sliced Bananas in Cherry Jelly 
Custard Sauce 
Coffee Tea 


(Vegetable Plate) 
| Scalloped Potatoes with Onion 
| Diced Carrots Spinach 
Creamed Cauliflower 
Chocolate Nut Cornstarch 
Pudding 
Tea 


| 
| 
} 


| Coffee 


Braised Tongue with 
Vegetables* 
Baked Potatoes 
Grape Juice Pie* 
Coffee Tea 


Cream of Corn Soup 
Salmon and Celery Salad 
Sliced Cucumbers 
Tomato Jelly Mold 
Baked Date Pudding 
Brown SugaiSauce 
Coffee Tea 


Dressed Spare-ribs 
Boiled Potatoes 
Brussels Sprouts 

Plum Tapioca 
Coffee Tea 





Roast of Veal 
Grape Jelly 
Franconia Potatoes 
String Beans 
Cocoanut Cream Pie 
Coffee Tea 


Pea Soup 
Cold Roast Veal 
Baked Sweet Potatoes 
Baked Tomatoes 
Peach Trifle 
Coffee Tea 


The Meals of the Month as compiled by M. Frances 
Hucks are a regular feature of Chatelaine each month. 
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ERE’S a gorgeous cake for any- 

body’s birthday—or for any other 
occasion. An even-grained and fine-tex- 
tured white cake made glorious with 
smooth, moist Hungarian Chocolate 
Frosting. And everybody’s favourite 
| flavour is chocolate. 


Of course, it’s Baker’s Chocolate you'll 
use in your frosting. For millions of 
| women agree that nothing succeeds like 
Baker’s in giving their cakes, their pies, 
their desserts, the delicious chocolate 
| flavour that people so overwhelmingly 
| prefer to all other flavours. All grocers 
| have Baker’s Chocolate. Made in Canada. 





FREE! 


Baker’s Chocolate. 


Address 












IMPERIAL LAYER CAKE 
VY, cup butter 
14 cups sugar 
¥%, cup milk 


2% cups sifted Swans 
Down Cake Flour 
2% teaspoons baking 
powder 
V4, teaspoon salt 
3 egg whites, stiffly beaten 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder and salt, 
and sift together three times. Cream butter thorough- 
ly; add sugar gradually, creaming until light and fluffy. 
Add flour, alternately with milk, a small amount at a 
time. Beat after each addition until smooth. Add 
vanilla; fold in egg whites. Bake in two greased 9-inch 
layer pans in moderate oven (375°F.) 25 to 30 min- 
utes. Spread Hungarian Chocolate Frosting between 
layers and on top and sides of cake. 


HUNGARIAN CHOCOLATE 
FROSTING 


2% tablespoons hot 


1 teaspoon vanilla 


3 squares Baker’s Un- 


sweetened Choco- water 
late 
1% cups confectioners’ 3 egg yolks 
sugar 4 tablespoons butter 


Melt chocolate in double 
boiler. Remove from boiling 
water, add sugar and water, 
and blend. Add egg yolks, 
one at a time, beating well 
after each addition. Add but- 
ter, a tablespoon at a time, 
beating thoroughly after each 
amount. (AU measurements 
are level.) 


GO 
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ConsuMER SErvice Dept., GENERAL Foops, 
Lrutrep, Copourc, ONTARIO—Please send 
free copy of 60-page Recipe Book “Baker’s 
Best Chocolate Recipes”. I enclose the end flap from a package of 
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A Breakfast that’s 


COOL and CRISP 


HERE’s a rule for hot weather 
comfort on which all authori- 
ties agree: “‘Don’t overload 
your stomach with heavy 


meals. Eat foods that are light, 


crisp, refreshing.” 


On a hot summer morning your family will enjoy Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes more than ever. Crunchy-crisp and tempting, 
with cool milk or cream and sliced peaches. Could anything 
be more delicious? 


Kellogg’s supply needed energy and are easy to digest. 
Splendid for lunch or the children’s supper. And ready to 
serve! They save you long hot hours in the kitchen. In sultry, 
muggy weather, when some cereals lose their freshness, 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes reach your table oven-crisp. 


Why Kellogg’s are always oven-fresh 


Because they are the fastest-selling ready-to-eat cereal in the 
world, they never stay long on the grocer’s shelf. An exclusive 
method of manufacture gives them greater crispness. And only 
Kellogg’s are protected by the heat-sealed WAxTITE bag, inside 
the famous easy-open package. 

In summer especially you want the extra quality and value 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes give. Matchless flavor and crispness. 
Many generous servings for a few cents. Insist on giving your 
family the best. Quality guaranteed. Made by Kellogg in 
London, Ontaric. 


Kelloggs 


FOR COOLNESS 
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MEALS OF THE 
MONT 


BREAKFAST 


1 (Sunday) 
Pineapple Juice 
Cereal 
Scrambled Eggs 
Toast Jam 
Coffee Tea 





2 Fresh Peaches 
Cereal 
Bacon 


Marmalade 
Toast 
Coffee Tea 


3 Orange Sections 
Cereal 
Toast Jelly 
Coffee Tea 


4 Chilled Melon 
Bread and Milk 
Bran Muffins Honey 
Coffee Tea 


5 Tomato Juice 
Cereal 
Brown Toast Jam 
Coffee Tea 


6 Apple Sauce 
French Toast 
Syrup 
Coffee Tea 


7 


Cereal with Sliced Bananas 
Toasted Rolls Marmalade 
Coffee Tea 


8 (Sund zy) 
Orange Juice 


Cereal 
Waffles 
Maple Syrup 
Coffee Tea 
9 
Cereal with Chopped Dates 


Toast Stewed Fruit 
Coffee Tea 


Bacon 





10 Half Grapefruit 


Cereal 
Corn Muffins Jelly 
Coffee Tea 
11 Tomato Juice 
Bacon and Eggs 
Toast 
Coffee Tea 
1 2 Cantaloupe 
Cereal 
Toast Jam 
Coffee Tea 
1 3 Oranges 
Milk Toast 
Raisin Scones Jelly 
Coffee Tea 
14 Stewed Apples 
Cereal 
Toast Marmalade 
Coffee Tea 
(Sunday) 
15 Honey Dew Melon 
Cereal 
Ham Omelette 
Toast Jelly 
Coffee Tea 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Tomato and Cheese Salad 
Brown Bread and Butter 
Cream Puffs 
Tea Cocoa 


| (Picnte Supper) 
Frankfurters and Rolls 
Boiled Corn 
Celery Olives 
Watermelon Cookies 
Coffee or Ginger Ale 


(Cold Meat Plate) 
Left-over Tongue, Corned Beef, 
Cooked Ham 
Potato and Onion Salad 
Sliced Cucumbers 
Hot Biscuits Jam 
Tea Cocoa 


Cream of Tomato Soup 
Crackers 
Fresh Peach, Orange and Grape 
Salad 
Chelsea Buns 
Tea Cocoa 





Mushroom Omelet 
Lettuce Salad 
Canned Pineapple 
Cookies 
Tea Cocoa 





Italian Spaghetti 
Endive with French Dressing 
Cantaloupe 
Tea Cocoa 


Fish and Flakes* 
Brown Bread and Butter 
Chocolate Junket 
Nut Bars 
Tea Cocoa 


| 
ees 
Club Sandwiches 
Dill Pickles 
Fresh Fruit 
Individual Iced Cakes 
Tea Ginger Ale 





Bean Soup 
Crackers 
Tomato and Cucumber Salad 
Apple Sauce 
Ginger Snaps 
Tea Cocoa 


Cold Roast Pork 
Potato Salad 
Sweet Pickles 

Bananas and Cream 
Tea Cocoa 





Whole Cauliflower 
Cheese Sauce* 
Hard Brown Rolls 
Stewed Fresh Plums 
Plain Cake 
Tea Cocoa 


Ox-Tail Soup 
Corn-on-the-Cob 
Baked Apples with 
Marshmallows 
Tea Cocoa 





Grilled Sardines on Tomato 
Slices 
Lemon Sections 
Brown Bread and Butter 
Fruit Trifle 
Tea Cocoa 





Mixed Vegetable Salad 
Hot Cheese Biscuits 
Jam Turnovers 
Tea Cocoa 


Tuna Fish and Green Pepper 
Salad 
Brown Finger Rolls 
Chocolate Layer Cake 
Grapes 
ea Cocoa 





DINNER 


Fried Chicken 
Potato Puff, Brussels Sprouts 
Creamy Rice Mold 
with Orange Sauce and Toasted 
Almonds 
Coffee Tea 


Cream of Pea Soup 
Jellied Tongue 


Potato Cakes Cole Slaw 
Ice Cream Fresh Fruit Sauce 
| Wafers 
Coffee Tea 





Hamburger with Brown Gravy 
Boiled Potatoes 
String Beans 
Baked Caramel Custards 
Coffee Tea 


Rolled Shoulder of Lamb 
with Dressing 
Brown Potatoes 
Summer Squash 
Apple Betty Hard Sauce 
Coffee Tea 


Bouillon 
Cold Sliced Lamb 
Baked Potatoes 
Buttered Carrots 
Blueberry Roll 
Coffee Tea 


Baked Lake Trout 
Egg Sauce 
Mashed Potatoes 
Baked Tomatoes 
Fresh Plum Batter Pudding 
Coffee Tea 





Breaded Veal Cutlets 
Tomato Catsup 
Boiled Potatoes Cauliflower 
Peaches iti Lemon Jelly 
Whipped Cream 
Coffee Tea 





Consommé F 
Grilled Sirloin Steak R 
Lemon Butter 
Parsley Potatoes Spinach 
Cantaloupe with Ice Cream 


| Coffee Tea 
Roast of Pork 
Apple Rings 


| Browned Potatoes 
| Harvard Beets 
Raisin Cup Cakes 
Brown Sugar Sauce 
Coffee Tea 
Broth 
Baked Stuffed Potatoes 
Corn on the Cob 
Scalloped Tomatoes 
Grated Raw Carrot and Green 





Pepper 
Coffee Peach Pie Tea 


Veal Stew with Vegetables 
Dumplings 
Orange Bavarian Cream 
Nut Wafers 
Coffee Tea 





Liver and Onions 

Creamed Potatoes 

Vegetable Marrow 
Butterscotch Tapioca 
Coffee Tea 


Oven-Cooked Fillets of 
| Haddock 
Tartar Sauce 
Duchess Potatoes 
Shredded Cabbage 
Lemon Foam 
Coffee Tea 





Pan-broiled Fresh Ham 
Mashed Potatoes 
Creamed Celery 

Baked Pears in Maple Syrup 

Coffee Tea 

Roast Leg of Lamb 
Mint Jelly on Orange Slices 
| Scalloped Potatoes 
Fresh Lima Beans 
| Coffee Jelly Whipped Cream 
' Tea Macaroons Coffee 





Special recipes for the dishes featured 
this month may be found on page 50. 


a 
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Everything 
Crystal Clear 


(Continued from page | 1) 





“Well, if you use that for a reason, you’ll 
have very poor times at parties,”’ she said. 
“Of course, it’s pleasant to like the people 
you dance with, but it’s not always possible 
. . . Do you know what compromise is, 
Ann?” 

“Sort Of. 

“Well, all this old world’s made up of com- 
promise. You give up something you want to 
get something else you want. Hardly any- 
thing is ever quite perfect. You’ve got to 
decide which you want more—to dance or to 
be asked . I should think right now it 
would be better to dance. If you learn to 
dance well enough, you will be asked. Do 
you see?” 

“Yes,” Ann said gravely. 

Two weeks later, Mr. Knightley called 
Gina again. 

“Ts Ann ill, Mrs. Dibble?” 

“TH?. . . No—why?” 

“T wondered why she had been absent 
from her class.” 

“I didn’t know she had been. I'll find out 
and let you know, Mr. Knightley.” 

She went into Ann’s room that night. 

“Ann, didn’t Ola take you to dancing class 
yesterday?” 

Ann’s face froze up. 

“Yes,” she said. 

“Then where were you during class?” 
Gina was a little stern. 

Ann didn’t answer. 

“We try to treat you like a human being, 
Ann, and you persist in acting like a child!” 

Ann’s mouth thinned a little more. 

“You told me to decide,”’ she said in a 
hard young voice. 

“Decide what?” 

“Which I wanted to do. 
to just dance,”’ Ann said. 

Gina laughed. 

“Oh, Ann—so I did! But, after all 
Where did you go?” 

“T just walked around,’’ Ann said stub- 
bornly. 

“All right,”’ Gina said. “But there won’t 
be many parties if that’s the way you are.” 

That made a grand story to tell people 
and Gina told it often. 

“Spunky little devil!” Fred would put in 
proudly. 

“She'll get along,’’ Gina said. ‘Anyone 
that can make up her mind will.” 

When people at her office asked after Ann, 
Gina said: “Oh, Ann’s all right! She’s an 
awfully self-sufficient youngster, you know 
—we never stew over her.” 


. I don’t want 


BUT WHEN Ann didn’t go to the Bradley 
party, Gina was a little troubled. 

“I think the time’s come for Ann to go 
off to school,” she told Fred. “‘She’s snubbed 
everyone for so long now, no one wants to 
bother with her.” 

Ann had been at the Regis School for 
only a few months when the Dibbles re- 
ceived a letter from the headmistress. 


“My dear Mrs. Dibble: It is with 
regret that I am writing to you con- 
cerning a problem arising in connection 
with your daughter, Ann. We are, as 
you know, a school that tries not to fall 
behind the thought of the times. Still, 
we have many pupils here whose par- 
ents have some conservatism about reli- 
gious views. We do not object to any- 
one’s belief or unbelief; we try not to 
discuss religion too much with the 
students, unless asked to by them. 
Your daughter has scorned all religious 
beliefs so vehemently and made such 
scenes in the Bible Literature class that 
the whole tone of the school has been 
demoralized. We are quite prepared to 
respect her atheistic beliefs, but we 
shall in the future expect an equal 
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tolerance from her. Sincerely, Caroline | 


Vincent Regis.” | 
_When Ann came home for the holidays 9 
Gina showed her this letter. 
“You've been stirring up a rumpus, |] | C CL by 


see,”’ she said. 

“They talk like babies!” Ann said. 

She didn’t want to go back to the Regis 
School the next year but Fred and Gina were 
firm about it. 

“You quit everything, Ann. You can’t | 
quit this,” Fred said. | 

“T’m not learning anything.” 

“Nonsense! What do you want to learn?” 

“IT want to learn to act.” 

“Even actresses have to have a certain 
slight foundation,” Gina murmured. Ann 
looked at her coldly. 

The next year at the time of the mid-win- 
ter play, Gina had another letter from Caro- 
line Vincent Regis: 





“My dear Mrs. Dibble: I am sorry to 
have to make further complaint of your 
daughter, Ann. She has been practising 
for the mid-winter play and has not 
shown a spirit of co-operation at any 
time during the practice, though she 
was given the major réle and has con- 
siderable talent. It has developed that 
she has considered this play as too juv- 
enile for one of her ability and that she 
has been coaching the girls in a play of 
purely adult relationships and had a 
plan to put it on in place of the one 
chosen, as a surprise. Fortunately, we 
discovered this. Fortunate, too, that 
we discovered it as soon as we did, as 
many out-of-town guests were coming 
for the performance. The play chosen 
by Ann was one of perversions distaste- 
ful to even most adult minds. 
Unless Ann shows more of a sense of 
what is proper in a school of this nature, 
I fear I shall have to ask you to remove 


” 


her at Easter time. . . 





Fred looked a little aghast at that but 
Gina laughed. | oa 

“Glad she’s stirring ‘em up,” she said., 7 
“Of course, I don’t want her put out—but, | 
after all, it did show she wasn’t afraid of 
the knowledge she possessed.” 

“I’m afraid I’d like her a bit more like 
the herd,” Fred said dubiously. 

“Nonsense! You don’t, either. You want 
her just as she is—with a mind of her own. | 
She’s just trying her wings.” 

Ann wrote laconically that she wasn’t 
going to be in the play, after all. 





Veteran Canadian National Railway 
Engineer TOM CROZIER, of Belle- 
ville, Ontario, says: ‘“‘When I get 
IN] WAC . i oo F through the run, that’s when I 
ANN WAS getting tall this year and looked enjoy a good cup of tea. It sets me 
older than she was. Her hair was quite dark | up and helps me relax and enjoy a 
now and she wore a curly bang and odd| good night's rest.” ; 


clothes that set her off. Gina had let her \ el 


choose her own clothes since she was twelve. 7 s 1] PF) 
ni ee | 













Apparently she calmed down after the epi- 
sode of the play for the Dibbles heard no 
more from Miss Regis. 

That summer they suggested a camp for 
Ann but she laughed at them. 

“I’m hardly a girl scout, mother,” she > . ¥ 
said. ‘I'll amuse myself. Don’t worry.” : , 

She took long walks with the police dog 
they’d bought her and sometimes she went 
into a movie and sat through two or even 
three performances watching the acting of 
some favorite. She learned the leading réle 
in two Ibsen plays. 

She went back for her last year with Miss | 
Regis. 

One day in the month of March Gina was 
just about to leave her office when the phone 
rang. 

“You, Gina?”’ 

“Yes. What is it?” 

““Gina—please come over to my office at 
once.” 

“What ts it?” 

“Come on over.” 

She was in a taxi. There was a hint of 
spring in the air. The balminess of April was 
here too soon, a softness to the sunlight, a 
clearer sound to voices. 

She was in the elevator. She had on a new 
spring suit and looked very smart and young. 
But her fingers on her purse were too tight. 
She opened the door of Fred’s office and 
Fred and a strange man sat there. The 












The Inter-City Limited, leaving Toronto. Pictures 
through courtesy of Canadian National Railways. 


@ @ You'll find Tea with your meals, or at 
) all other times, a tasty, delicious beverage 
+ —refreshing, yet the most inexpensive of 
all except water. (You'll really enjoy a 
good cup of Tea, not merely because it is 
so pleasing to the taste, but because it gives 
you that gentle, helpful boost at the time 
when you need it most. @ It will renew 
your energy and quiet those tired nerves, 
for TEA is the natural energy restorer. 





Let Mr. T. Pott tell 
you how to makea 
good cup of Tea. 


“Select a good brand of 
small-leaf tea. Boil fresh 
water. Warm up an 
earthenware tea pot. Put 
in one teaspoonful of tea 
for each cup and one for 
the pot. The moment the 
water boils furiously, pour 
it on the tea. Let the tea 
brew five minutes.” 













iS TEA TIME 
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to put up 
MUSTARD PICKLES 


With plenty of good things on 
the market for making mustard 
pickles, now is the time to 
replenish the pickle shelf. 


There are times when it looks as 
though this problem of prepar- 
ing three meals a day, seven 
days a week, seems just too much 
for a woman’s ingenuity. 


And then you add a good mustard 

ickle to the menu, and every- 

y tells you what a good din- 
ner you served! 


Everyone likes mustard pickles. 

And when KEEN’S D.S.F. 

MUSTARD is used, the pickles 

have just the right zest and tang. 

A good mustard does make the 
ifference. 


VEGETABLE MUSTARD PICKLE 
1 quart cabbage, 1 quart tomatoes, 1 quart 
green cucumbers, 1 quart ripe cucumbers, 
4 cup green peppers chopped fine. 
Cover with a weight for 24 hours, then 
drain well. Mix together thoroughly 1 cup 
flour, 14 cup Keen's D.S.F. Mustard, but- 
tersize of an egg, 114 cups sugar, 14 table- 
spoon turmeric, 1 quart good vinegar. Pour 
over the vegetables, boil well and bottle. 


SWEET MUSTARD PICKLE 

4 quarts small cucumbers, 4 quarts white 
onions, 4 quarts cauliflower, 3 pints vine- 

, 4 Ib. Keen's D.S.F. Mustard, 14 cup 

ur, 1 oz. turmeric, 3 cups brown sugar. 
Peel onions, break up cauliflower, wipe 
cucumbers, place all in strong brine over- 
night. In the moming drain and wash, add 
to the above sauce and boil 10 minutes. 
Bottle while hot. 


Keen’s new booklet, “Sandwich Sug- 
gestions”, will be mailed FREE. 
Write Colman-Keen (Canada) Limi- 
ted, 1000 Amherst Street, Montreal. 


KEEN’S 


D.S.F. Mustard 
AIDS DIGESTION s 
Clip recipes for your kitchen library 











Theyre Good ! 


(Continued from page 50) 





Western Chop Suey 


1 Pound of pork 
4 Medium sized onions 
l4 Tablespoonful of fat 
3 Cupfuls of diced celery 
2 Green peppers, chopped 
114 Cupfuls of mushrooms 
11% Teaspoonfuls of salt 
14 Cupful of rice 
3 Cupfuls of meat or veget- 
able stock 
Cut the pork into small pieces and the 
onions into thin slices. Place in a pan with 
the fat and brown slightly. Turn into a 
baking dish and add the prepared vegetables. 
Sprinkle with the salt, add the rice which has 
been thoroughly washed and the stock, cover 
and bake in a moderate oven——350 degrees 
Fahr.—for 114 hours. 6 servings. 
Part of the stock may be made by boiling 





| HERE’S A window which is a good view 
quite on its own merits. Distinction in this 

| case depends on simple treatment—straight- 
hanging, floor-length draperies of plain rich 
material, a graceful “swag” valance with 
fringed ends and a white Venetian blind to 
complete the trimly tailored effect. 

If it suits you better and you want to be 
| equally smart, use a figured fabric for your 
| hangings, let them fall from a cornice box 
| and tie them with glass or metal hold-backs. 

But keep the Venetian blind for your back- 
| ground. 

There are several reasons for the choice 
on the grounds of good:style and practical 
value. Indeed the two qualities are combined 
most handsomely—a very fine thing in 
window shades. Venetian blinds are attrac- 
tive in themselves and the play of light and 
shadow makes an interesting surface instead 
of a flat dull one. They come in almost any 
color or, if you prefer, you can use white ora 
neutral tone with colored bands to fit in with 
your scheme. And they are equally appro- 
priate in a modern setting, a traditional 
interior or in any type of room. 

They are not cheap, but neither are they 
expensive when you consider that they last a 
lifetime and that they make awnings un- 

















the stems and skins of the mushrooms in two | 
cupfuls of water for ten minutes. 


Grape Juice Pie 
2 Cupfuls of grape juice 
1 Cupful of sugar 
1 Tablespoonfuls of corn- 

starch 

1 Tablespoonful of butter 

1 Egg and 2 Egg yolks 

Baked pastry shell 
2 Egg whites 

3 Tablespoonfuls of sugar 
Heat the grape juice in a double boiler. | 
Combine the sugar and cornstarch with the | 
beaten egg and yolks and gradually add a | 
little of the hot grape juice, stirring con- 
stantly during the addition. Return to the | 
double boiJer and continue stirring and cook- 
ing until the mixture is thick and smooth. 
Add the butter, stir until melted and turn 
the grape mixture into the baked pie shell. | 


| 


Cover with meringue made by beating the | 





egg whites stiff but not dry, and adding the 
sugar gradually. Brown lightly in a slow | 
oven—300 degrees Fahr. | 


by 
HELEN G. CAMPBELL, 


Director Chatelaine Institute 


Fruit Bowl—Courtesy Little Shop Around vel 
orner. 
Tablecloth—Courtesy T. Eaton Co. Ltd. 
“Equal Share" Pie Plate—Courtesy Duro 
Aluminum Co. Ltd. 
necessary. Their mechanism leaves next to 
nothing to go out of order and their con- 
struction is such that the slats are easy to 
care for—to wipe off or to freshen with a | 
coat of paint if you wish a change of scenery 
indoors. 

From the standpoint of practicability 
the important feature is light control for 
they can be adjusted to admit much or little 
if, as and where you want it. At the same | 
time the light is diffused and softened which 
makes it easier on your eyes and on your 
complexion. 

The whole window is available for the full | 
rays of the sun or for privacy as at your | 
pleasure you can shut out all the light or 
none at all. Just at the merest touch of the 
cord for the blinds are equipped with auto- 
matic ‘“‘stop and go” which allows you to 
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MEAT DISHES 


The meat dish, whether entrée, 
roast, stew or grill, is the centre 
around which the meal is built. 
Of late years, many new and in- 
teresting ways of preparing and 
serving meat dishes have been 
developed, especially in Europe, 
and clever Canadian housewives 
are adopting these ideas for im- 
proving the flavour and nutrition 
of the meats. 


Especially worthy of note is the in- 
creased use of mustard. Whether 
used sprinkled or rubbed on the 
meat before cooking—or in a 
paste, or in a dressing—or a 
sauce, mustard is emphasized 
as the secret of appeal to the 
family appetite. 

With KEEN’S D.S.F. MUSTARD 
on the pantry cupboard, the house- 
wife can add flavour to the meat 
dishes she prepares. 


CREOLE STEAK 


2 large onions, 1 can tomatoes, 14 small 
bottle olives, 6 pickled gherkins, 1 des- 
sertspoon capers, 14 teaspoon cayenne, 
salt to taste, /4 teaspoon Keen's Mustard. 
Chop onions fine and -~ in butter till 
done. Add other ingredients chopped 
small, pour over 3 Ibs. sirloin steak which 
has been sprinkled with Keen's Mus- 
tard and broiled. 


PIQUANT BEEF ROLLS 


Cut a thin slice of round steak into pieces 
about 4 inches by 2 inches. Sprinkle with 
salt and spread with a mixture of one 
tablespoon Keen's Mustard, blended with 
1 tablespoon flour. Roll each strip lightly 
and either skewer or tie with a bit of string. 
Lay them closely together in a casserole 
and adda can of tomato juice. Coveran 
cook slowly till tender. Serve on a hot 
platter (removing the skewers or strings) 
and surround with boiled rice. 


Keen’s new booklet, “Sandwich Sug- 
gestions”, will be mailed FREE. 
Write Colman-Keen (Canada) Limi- 
ted, 1000 Amherst Street, Montreal. 


raise or lower them the full length of the 
window or to any desired height, merely by KE EN?’ &, 
pulling the cord to left or right. And they | 


are so light and smooth-running that it is no 
effort at all. 

Adjustment of the slats directs the air up 
or down according to your fancy which may 
be one use that has never occurred to you. | 
Quite an important one, too, for good | 
ventilation and comfort. 





D.S.F. Mustard 


AIDS DIGESTION 


Clip recipes for your kitchen library 
Ce a LR UR a Rial 
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Cut-work for a formal luncheon set. 


C376—-Cut-work Luncheon Mats in 
design of charming simplicity. A particu- 
larly useful set, for although there is very 
little work on these mats they are quite 
suitable for even a formal luncheon, and 
they are durable enough for everyday use if 
desired. Stamped on heavy ivory-white or 
cream linen, they launder beautifully. The 
cream set worked in beige cotton gives a 
very rich and mellow effect on a dark wood 
table. The set consists of a large centre 
mat, 18 by 32 inches, four place mats, 12 by 
18 inches, and four large serviettes, 15 
inches square, and is priced at $2.00. Cotton 
for working 75 cents. (Please be sure to 
state color desired in mats and embroidery 
cotton). 

C373—Saucy Sue Apron. A jaunty 
little affair but a complete covering for your 
dress, and very comfortable to wear—does 
not pull at the back of the neck. Stamped 
on green linene and decorated with brown- 
eyed-Susans, the apron is priced at 50 cents; 
bias binding to match flowers (sufficient for 
ties as well as apron) 20 cents, and cottons 
for working 10 cents. 


C366—Aristocrat Luncheon Set, so 
named for its very dignified and charming 
appearance, and it is so very simply done 
that one can hardly credit the effect. Back 
stitch only is used except for the hems, 
which we have hemstitched, but these, too, 
may be finished in back stitch, or in single 
hemstitching, if preferred. Stamped on fine 





C366—Delft blue in simple back stitch 


on heavy cream or white linen. 





C372—The dogs are worked in cross stitch on 


beige monks’ cloth. 


| 
a 


from Chatelaine’s 


Handicraft Studio 






(i 
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An easily worked "Saucy Sue" apron. 


white or heavy cream linen, the 36-inch 
cloth with four serviettes is priced at $1.60; 
the 45-inch set at $2.10. The design is 
worked in one color. Delft blue was used for 
the sample and it looks really lovely, but 
this would depend upon the color of your 
china, of course. Cotton for working comes | 
to 30 cents. 


C372—A Doggy Pair of Cushions for 
your car or chesterfield—just the size to fill | 
in the corner and add so much to your com- 
fort—12 by 14 inches exclusive of fringe. | 
Beige monks’ cloth is used—the squares of | 
the material being in extra large size. A| 
chart of design is sent, which is simply | 
copied on to the goods; a machine stitching 
is then run around the cushion, about 114 
inches from the edge, and it then takes only 
a few minutes to insert the forms and fringe 
the edges. The cushions (front and back) 
with wool and instructions for working, are 





priced at 75 cents each, or the pair at $1.45, 
and forms can be supplied at 35 cents each. | 


The handicrafts on this page are available 
from Chatelaine’s Handicraft Studio. Articles 
shown in previous issues may also be secured 
on request. Send to Marie Le Cerf, Chate- 
laine, 481 University Avenue, Toronto. 











INDIVIDUAL TOMATO ASPIC RING 
to tempt summer luncheon appetites! Of 
course the dressing is Miracle Whip Salad 
Dressing—it has a better flavor than 
mayonnaise. . . . Place tomato aspic ring 
on lettuce leaves and fill center with fresh 
pineapple and cool green grapes. (Use 
fresh vegetables, seafood, or chicken salad 
if preferred.) Dress with Miracle Whip 
Salad Dressing. 


Prominent hostesses 
started the vogue for 
Miracle Whip Salad 
Dressing ... now millions 
prefer it to the finest 
mayonnaise 


Just two years ago smart hostesses 
discovered it. In cities from coast-to- 
coast critical women were asked to 
try this new kind of salad dressing. 
Everywhere they said they preferred 
it to the finest mayonnaise. Overnight 
they smashed a tradition—and started 
a vogue that has swept the country! 
Today this new kind of salad dressing 
—Miracle Whip—is far more popular 
than mayonnaise or any other kind of 
salad dressing ever offered for sale. 
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This charming hostess known for her 
excellent table says: ‘‘Miracle Whip Salad 
Dressing is more delicious than any 
mayonnaise I ever tasted." 


Ic has a unique flavor—a cross be- 
tween mayonnaise and boiled dressing. 
Choice ingredients go into it—golden 
oil, mellow vinegar, selected eggs, 
fragrant spices—whipped to super- 
smoothness in the Kraft Miracle Whip 
beater. 


Miracle Whip contains far more of 
those choice ingredients that make the 
difference between fine and ordinary 
salad dressings—far more than is re- 
quired by government standards. Try 
it! Ask for Miracle Whip Salad 
Dressing, made in Canada by Kraft. 


THE LARGEST SELLING SALAD DRESSING IN CANADA 
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“Take SODA!’ 






INDIGESTION 
Gas - Acidity 


Where Bicarbonate of Soda is 
prescribed, the full medicinal 
effect can always be assured by 
using Cow Brand Baking Soda. 
“Cow Brand” isipure Bicarbon- 
ate of Soda of British Pharma- 
copoeia Standard. “In conven- 
ient containers and costing but 
a few cents, Cow Brand Baking 
Soda is an effective and econo- 
- mical relief for indigestion, sour 
stomach, and heartburn. 


GRIDDLE CAKES 


' Qcupssifted flour; 2!4cupssour milk 


1 teaspoon Cow or buttermilk; 
Brand Baking 1 egg, well 
Soda; beaten; 

* 1 teaspoon salt; 1 tablespoon short. 
» 1 tablespoon ening, melted. 
‘ sugar; 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking 
soda, salt and sugar and sift again. 
Combine milk, egg and shortening. 
Add to flour mixture. Drop by spoon- 
fuls on hot, greased griddle. Makes 2 
dozen griddle cakes. 


Keep a package in the Kitchen 
and one in the Medicine Cabinet 





CHURCH & DWIGHT LIMITED, 
2715 Reading Street, Montreal. 


Please send me your free booklets on the 
. medicinal and cooking uses of Cow Brand 


Baking Soda. 
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stranger was tall and thin, intelligent and 


foreign, and was looking at her inimically as 
he rose. 

Fred said: ‘Gina—Ann’s married.” 

“Married?” Gina said stupidly. 

“Yes. Married to me,” the stranger said 
coldly. His tone was markedly Teutonic. 

“And who are you?” Gina said as coldly. 

“I am Richard Maria von Aram. . . I 
have brought your daughter home to you, 
Mrs. Dibble.” 

“Well, I should hope so! Ann is sixteen 
did you know that?” 

“Yes, I know it now.” 

“Will you please tell us what this is all 
about?” 

“Yes, I shall be pleased to try to do so 

. .. Shall we sit down?” 

Fred sat on the edge of his desk, Gina in 
the desk chair. 

“TI have an exchange professorship with 
Herr Professor Leslie,” the stranger said, 
“and I was asked to come over from the 
university to make a lecture to the young 
ladies of Fraulein Regis’s school. During the 
lecture I noticed your daughter, because of 
her obvious intelligence, and later she came 
and talked with me. . She was quite 
unusual. . it is not often I am asked 
intelligent questions. In the evening 
there was a gathering in my honor—your 
daughter was again present. I talked an 
hour with her. . she impressed me very 
much. She seemed young, true, but older 
than the rest. I asked her if she were rich, 
also—I was given to understand that most 
of the students were wealthy. She said no, 
not rich at all. She said she was an orphan 
and had just enough money to get her 
through this school.” 

“An orphan?” Gina said slowly. 

“Yes. So she told me at that time. 

She said she had to go to this school but that 
when she was through she would be an act- 
ress. She said she was stupid in books, was 
nineteen and not yet through—but that she 
was not stupid in acting. She did not seem 
at all stupid to me. After this reception, I 
walk over to her cottage with her and she 
said to me: “I wish you could come again! 
I am so tired of being treated like a child!” 

“The University is only one hour ride 
away and I come again to see your daughter. 
It was forbidden but this I did not at once 
know. . . I was attracted to your daugh- 
ter very much. True, I am much older. I 
am thirty-three years old, and I am not 
wealthy, though of a good family. But you 
understand she told me she was nearly 
twenty.” 

“I am sorry,” Gina said, “but I’m afraid 
I can scarcely believe that. Ann has always 
been the most truthful child in the world.” 

Richard Maria von Aram smiled slightly. 

“IT am sorry also,” he said perfunctorily. 
“To be brief—your daughter appeared at 
my rooms two days ago and asked me to 
help her. She was in a mood of despondence 
and said she was done with school and should 
never have gone. . . I asked her to marry 
me and she said she would do so. . . We 
went at once, procured a license and were 
married. She said her parents were dead 
and she had no one to answer to. 
Madame, no one regrets this more profound- 
ly than I.” 

There was a silence in the office. 

“Confound you, von Aram!” Fred said 
then hotly. 

“Yes, as Herr Dibble says, I am some- 
what confounded,” von Aram said. “Per- 
haps you do not realize, Herr Dibble, that 
your child is a case for a psychiatrist?” 

“What?” Fred said angrily and loudly. 

“If you will pardon me. 2 

“I will not pardon you. What are you 
talking about?” 

“I am speaking of your sixteen-year-old 
daughter, Ann, to whom I have the honor 
to be married.” 

“The devil you are!” Fred said. 

“Fred,” Gina said in a quiet voice. Then: 
“What happened?” 

“It is hard to say. Indeed, I cannot say. 
But your daughter is emotionally unstable, 
while intellectually beyond her years. 
Psychology is my profession, you under- 
stand, and you are more fortunate than you 
know, perhaps, that I was the one who hap- 


pened to be attracted toher. . . It did not 
take me long to know that she was deeply 
untouched and had no real knowledge of 
marriage. . It has been a rather bad two 
days. . She became hysterical and talked 
about some gates—about the gates of the 
school and that she could never go inside 
them again—nor through some other gates, 
I do not know where. She talked a long 
time about these gates. . Then she said 
she was not an orphan but that she had 
always decided things herself and that she 
could decide this too. . If you will par- 
don me, a young girl is not of sufficient 
strength to always make her own decisions. 
She does not have the balance. . . She 
needs some authority back of her till she 
reaches adolescence. 3 

All the time von Aram’s voice was cold 
and stiff and unfriendly. Gina lifted her head 
and looked at him angrily. 

“T should say,” von Aram went on, “that 
your daughter has been too much alone.” 

“She has never been alone!” Fred said 
loudly. “Why, we lugged her long every- 
where we went!” . 

Von Aram smiled, not pleasantly. 

“That, I daresay, is the answer,” he said. 
“That might make for the greatest loneliness 
of all. . She has, it seems, no religion to 
guide her.” 

“Why should she have?” Gina said. 
“Neither have we!” 

“Perhaps you did have when you were 
young?” 

Gina was silent. 

“A child must have love,’”’ von Aram said, 
still coldly. 

“Well, Ann had plenty of that!” Fred 
said. 

Gina made a little grimace. 

“Did she?” she said tiredly. 

“I should say she has never known any 
tenderness,” von Aram went on steadily. 
“What we call die Zartheit. And that the 
growing soul must have, or die.” 

“Where is Ann?” 

“She is at your house.” 

Gina stood up. Her face was a little grey. 
Von Aram put out a detaining hand. 

“We will have it annulled at once!”’ Fred 
said. He couldn’t seem to keep his voice 
down. 

“No, I think not,’”’ von Aram said. “But 
if any sort of an understanding can be 
reached, I should like to leave her with you 
for a time. . I believe you understand, 
Frau Dibble, what I have been saying. 4 
Unless Ann receives this—diese Zartheit—I 
shall take her with me. I can at least give 
her that, for she is but a child and who could 
not feel that for her? But she is also a woman 
and that is the more difficult. I desire to be 
her husband, not her father. . In two 
years I shall want to take her with me. 

Do you understand?” 

Gina put her hand up to the bright scarf 
at her throat, smoothed it. 

“Yes, I understand,” she said quietly. 
“Perhaps it is too late, Mr. von Aram.” 

“No. . but there must be understand- 
ing,” he said firmly. 

“I do understand,” Gina said again. 
“Shall we go home now, Fred?” 

“I shall expect to write to your daughter,” 
von Aram said. 

“‘Yes—if she wishes it,” Gina assented. 


GINA AND FRED were in the taxi. 

“‘What the devil will we say to her?”’ Fred 
said. 

Gina did not turn from the window. 

“TI don’t know,” she said. 

“We can have it annulled,” Fred said 
again. 

“Perhaps we could. . . That’s not the 
answer, Fred. It—it’s something else.” 

“Well, what? Good heavens, Gina, if 
ever a child was given rights and treated like 
ee 
“Like a what? Like a person—like us. 
Too soon. . Yes, I see it. I do see it 

. I don’t know what I shall say to her.” 

Her voice had an odd, flat note of desola- 
tion in the spring afternoon, as if she had no 
clue any more to words of real tenderness 
so long it was since she had said such. But 
the taxi came nearer and nearer to their 
street, their block, their apartment and Ann. 
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“Hey! Come 
Back and See 
Yourself Start’ 


HAT is how a 

neighbor salu- 
ted me _ yesterday 
morning as 
bounced along the 
walk past his door, 
approaching my of- 
fice. 

“Start? I started 
an hour and a half 
ago, seven miles 
away.” 

“Yes you did not.” 
(And he looked his 
disbelief.) “Why it’s 
only 7.30.” But I 
had started at 6 a.m. 
to walk to my office 
seven miles away to 
arrive by 7.30 and I 
was” arriving on 
time, July 24th, hot 
and humid. I had 
only to point to my 
sweat - saturated 
shirt to 
him. I walk those 
nearly seven miles 
each morning when in Toronto unless it 
rains. Torontonians and ex-Torontonians 
will believe it when I say I walk from 
Westminster Hotel on Jarvis near Dun- 
das Street, where I have resided for some 
months, to the head of Pacific Avenue in 
West Toronto. For years I have walked 
five miles each morning but I find it now 
a real delight to walk seven miles. Scores 
of early-rising Torontonians see me, 
bareheaded, coat and vestless, shirt with 
short sleeves and rolled collar, bouncing 
along on Matthews Guild moccasin-type 
shoes, up Jarvis, to Bloor, to Dundas, to 
Pacific, to Vine and my Office. 

Occasionally, a fellow pedestrian es- 
says to walk with me. He keeps up with 
me for a few blocks then finds an excuse 
to turn into a side street. The farthest 
any one has held out is five blocks. At 
my Office I take a shower and more exer- 
cises. Am I tired after these long walks? 
No! I am ecstatic! I could easily turn and 
walk back and still feel ecstatic. My busy 
day has just begun and will not end 
before 7.30 to 9.30 p.m. and then I may, 
as I frequently do, walk back again, (al- 
most always in cool weather). On holi- 
days I often extend my walk around by 
“The Old Mill”, adding another five miles. 

Most persons think this is a remarkable 
accomplishment, at almost 78. Well, it is 
not. It is what everyone could easily do 
at that age by living, and especially feed- 
ing, rationally. 

It is almost entirely a matter of blood 
condition, which can be toxic or non- 
toxic, vital or devitalized, normally fluid 
and easily circulated, or viscid (ropy) 
and circulated with difficulty and heart 
strain, depending upon whether the foods 
eaten build vital, non-toxic, alkaline and 
fluid blood or the other kind. 

It is claimed 98% of our accustomed 
foods are the other kind, that build de- 
vitalized non-resistant bodies, while sci- 
ence says only 20% may be. That is why 
my youthful elasticity, flexibility, resili- 
ence and endurance of body and mind 
are considered remarkable only "y com- 
parison with bodies so built. give 
thought to the selection of my foods. 
Others do not. They select, without 
thought, denatured, devitalized and acid- 
toxin-forming foods and their bodies are 
the non-vital, non-resilient and non-resis- 
tant kind that such foods build. Surely it 
is time thinking people began to think 
rationally about their foods. I shall 
gladly mail to thinking people, free, my 
literature covering the foods I eat to build 
my type of vigorously-healthy, and resis- 
tant, youthful body, upon request. 
Roman Meal, Bekus-Puddy, Lishus and 
Kofy-Sub form a large part of my food 
intake, and the most important part. I 
could not have achieved my type 
youthful, resistant body at almost 78 
without them. But there are other foods 
that play an important part that the 
health seeker should know about. This 
knowledge is free. Surely worth writing 
about, address Robt. G. Jackson, M.D., 
516 Vine Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
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The above ig from a 

c photograph of Robt. 
convince G. Jackson, M.D., 
taken in his 77th year. 
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ial training for them. Altogether, they are 
well-bred beyond a fault, and brought up | 
with infinite care. 
Mrs. Chumley is not only perfectly ad- | 
justed and serenely happy; she is also 
reassuringly normal. 
| Unfortunately, she does not give as much | 
| thought to her personal appearance as she | 
should. She does feel that she wants to keep 
| her husband’s respect and esteem as well as 
| his love, always, and that for this reason she 
should be well groomed, but she is not always | 
as careful as she should be. 
Her eyes, hair, figure and complexion are 
naturally good. Her eyebrows, however, 
could stand a little attention. If someone 
would only tell her to shape her brows into 
a neat line with a small brush. Her skin, 
too, is neglected. Because it is so fair and | 
fine and sensitive, it is slightly rough and | 
the pores just a little enlarged due to her 
fondness for outdoor life. Often during the 
winter and late summer, her skin is so 
flaky that the powder cakes in the most 
annoying manner. If she would just give it 
five minutes daily care, it would be exquisite. 
Her dressing table need not be littered with | 
jars and bottles—a few carefully selected 
|things would serve her needs admirably. 
| First she should have a rich cleansing cream | 
| not only to keep her skin clean, but also to | 
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—that greasy 
pan you've 
saved fill last 


When you've worked your way 


through the dishes—down to 
that blackened pan or kettle 
you've put off till last—looks like 
the biggest, messiest job you’ve 
ever faced. 

That’s the time to reach for 
S.O.S. It works like magic. A 
dip—a rub—a rinse, and the old 
faithful pan will shine again like 
new. 

Don’t take our word for it. 
Try it on the most stubborn job 
in your kitchen. Get a package 
today at your grocer’s, your 
department, hardware or five 
and ten cent store. Or mail the 
coupon for a generous free trial 





| than that, does she know that she is much 
| more skillful with a tennis racket than with 


|a touch of blue eyeshadow to match and 


|soften it. This should be followed with a 
| tissue cream to keep her skin from being | 
| coarse, sallow or lined and her hands, lips | 
and elbows unchapped. Then, just before | 
make-up, she will need a special skin tonic | 
prepared for the dry skin. This would firm 
|her skin, refine its texture and protect it | 
| from exposure. 
| Her cosmetic shades are right—soft, fem- | 
inine and discreet—natural powder, red 
| coral lipstick and rouge. It would be inter- 
esting to see the effect if she would add 





intensify the blue of her eyes. But even more 


her lipstick and rouge? Her face, being long 
and slender, she ought to rouge very care- | 
fully for the sake of balance. But instead, | 
she slaps it on hurriedly in one spot close to | 
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A New ldea that is Saving Time and 
Money for Canadian Homemakers 


Yost e who are particular about their laundry are 





most enthusiastic about the new Westinghouse Washer. 
An exclusive ‘‘cushioned washing” principle, combined 
with special Westinghouse gyrator design, provide faster, 
more thorough washing results with the minimum wear and 
tear on the clothes. 
For a sparkling white wash in record time, you will find the 


package. her nose, just where it does not belong. In Westinghouse Washer is literally in a class by itself. Bring 

E applying her rouge, her face will have the your laundry methods up-to-date with Westinghouse 
| appearance of being fuller if she will start “cushioned washing”. Trade 

$.0.S. SHINES 'an inch away from the nose, and apply the in your old machine on a 
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BAKING GLASS 
POTS & PANS 
COFFEE POTS 
ALUMINUM 
LINOLEUM 
BROILERS 


‘color with broad sweeping strokes back to 
| the temple. She could make her wide mouth 


lof the lips, blending it lightly toward the 


look just a little smaller, if she knew the 
secret of concentrating the color in the centre 





corner and bringing the indentations in the 


| upper lips closer together. 


new modern Westinghouse. 


Your Westinghouse dealer has 
models priced at $79.50, $87.50 
and $94.50 (slightly higher in 
the West and Maritimes) and will 
gladly arrange terms to suit. 


STOVES If you looked in Mrs. Chumley’s closet, 

NICKEL | you would find that all her dresses are grey, CANADIAN WESTINGHOUSE 

OVER | white, mauve or navy blue. This is because COMPANY LIMITED 
HAMILTON ONTARIO 














Mail this coupon, or a post card, 
to 8.0.8. Manufacturing Company 


§ 
FRE of Canada, Limited, Mail and 


Empire Bldg., Toronto, for a free trial package 
of 8.0.8. You'll like it! 
Made in Canada. Fully protected by patents. 


NAME 


these colors are practical, selected with an 
eye to economy. At the same time, they are 
fresh and flattering to her fairness. There are 
also some tweeds for outdoor sports. Almost 
every day, her slim, rangy figure can be seen 
striding rather awkwardly through the park. 
Despite the fact that she is tall and well- 
made, she has not trained herself to walk 
gracefully. Perhaps she does not know that 
some indoor training would enable her to 
get more out of her outdoor exercises. In 
fact, she need do no more than stop for a 
moment now and then in her household tasks 
to test her posture by standing with her 
back to the wall so that the head, shoulders 
and hips are resting on the wall surface, and 
the heels are about four inches from the wall, 
knees slightly relaxed. Then, if she would 
carry that position in her walking—adding, 
of course, a natural swing—she would auto- 
matically develop a graceful, rhythmic walk 
and a poised figure. 


Branches in leading Cities throughout Canada 
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ELECTRIC SERVANTS for MODERN HOMES 
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Conti d tro 18 important rules to observe in canning 
(Continued from page 18) fruit and vegetables is to use new jar 
rings each season. New, 

—————— live rubber rings are need- 

ed to ensure a perfect seal 
—and good jar rings cost 










| Authorities agree that one of the most 
| 
| 
| 
| 








period. Her chief role in “Jalna,” has been | 8° little. 


to find out the kind of house “‘Jalna’’ was; ST 
the furniture most likely to be used in such VICE ROY 
PEE ARINC TE AREA 


a home; the fashions of the period—in short, 
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physical aspects of the play. 


to answer any questions pertaining to the JAR RINGS 


Since the action takes place mostly within seen 
>) 
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a twenty room Canadian farmhouse, one -¥ 
would imagine her problems to be minor 


, 
| » 
ones. Far from it, however. $e Fy oe SS 
“In order to get authentic settings,” she | | A | 
said, “I wrote to the Board of Trade of the | | sl a NO 
City of Toronto asking for their help. They, >, 
in turn, forwarded my letter to the Tor- ¥ Be os 
> | 
- 






onto Travel and Publicity Bureau, and to 
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i ‘ supposed Whiteoaks ancestor hangs over —{y | 
i FREE " _« ee Boy | ! the fireplace = bl h W VICEROY MANUFACTURINGCO., LiMiTED, WEST TORONTO 
4 Rotogravure picture-book (60 photographs) showing astonishing new Seated round the table are the Whiteoaks. a4 
3 3 , incl : Fool; f 5- Chocol F 1 - : ; onl 
| Sect: makes itself! Zingredient Macaroons! Shake-up i Renny, who is the head of the family, is 
: mnaise reeze t we 
Cakesl Sancest Custards! Cookies! Address: The Borden Co, Limited, played by Ian Hunter—a a — em 
I Yardley House, Toronto. i a comparative newcomer to fo yoo | NLY worthy products and services 
The part of Piers, who sits at Renny’s right, (3 oe tr tik 
I N $ is taken by Theodore, Newton, while Finch, ee eee ne 
4 in real life, is George Offerman, Junior. Chatelaine homes through the adver- 
le Wakefield, the youngest member of the tising pages of Chatelaine. By insist- 
cee eR ah eee re Se ee Whiteoaks, is played by Clifford Severn, ing on trade-marked lines of known 
(rviat name and address plainly). = little nine-year-old son of a South African quality and value, Chatelaine readers 
a ne ee ees doctor. = ee waeeot a a avoid costly mistakes when buying for 
ed e is singularly natural an hit Beata 
Meg, the only girl in the family, you will 
saa remember, is taken by Peggy Wood. es 
Uncle Ernest is, in reality, Halliwell 
Hobbes, an Englishman who has appeared 
on the stages of all the principal cities of the 
e AVE 3 Empire. 
i ‘ Uncle Nicholas, enacted by Aubrey Smith, 
LN Bring a New Excitement another well-known English actor, and also, 
gf ol, F ; by the way, a first-class cricketer, is as 
| ; ‘ij To Your Cooking immaculately dressed as the character was 
, . ‘ represented to be in the book. Last, but not 
wih a8 — lati . from the least, we come upon that vital old lady, Gran 
' Ml aes Whiteoaks. Gran is played by Miss Jessie : 
' : : Ralph, an outstanding New York actress, 
Make Delicious Five New Service Bulletins who not long since was cast as ‘‘Peggotty”’ 
28 COOKIE RECIPES - in “David Copperfield.’ 
s Y R U - Price 10 Cents—No. 2,200 As we watch, the family, as in ~ ome 
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4 cups sugar 2 SO OC 1k are sick of the sight of it, but the scene has 
ee 7, WEDDING ETIQUETTE to be rehearsed and retaken over and over An Opportunity for 
1 teaspoon Mapeline “2 4c Price 5 Cents—No. 400 again, so the roast beef must be attacked and Dignified Men and 
odyouhoe am reattacked. Women Agents to 
Spats SWEET AND SAVORY SAUCES “O.K. Start your action,” calls the direc- Earn Extra Money 
Price 5 Cents—No. 2,203 tor. We pay ou eral om 
“Light ’em up,” shouts first cameraman, for bigh outs ck ‘ : 
FAVORITE DESSERTS OF and Renny starts to carve. c Beaxtifel d Ast pecoaal Caristmes 
THE CHATELAINE INSTITUTE Piers gets busy with the serving of veget- — Goede your triende will be glad tobus, 
Price 15 Cents—No. 2,201 ables, and then Renny says his lines. NO SELLING EXPERIENCE NEEDED. | 
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481 University Avenue, Toronto focus on Piers Whiteoaks. Dept. 1-4, 61 Wellington Street West, Toronto. 
{Continued on page 63} 
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Lemon 


i, CLL out the 


SEM 


Sprinacu wins children’s favour when 
lemon is added just before eating. 


Serve with generous quartered 
pieces. Add a few cleverly cut lemon 
designs—the sign of an up-to-date host- 
ess. Try too, on other boiled vegeta- 
bles—see how the flavour is improved. 


Lemons in tissue wrappers trade- 
marked “Sunkist” are practically 
seedless, bright-skinned and wonder- 
fully juicy. 

Write for Feee Booklet, “200 
Sunkist Recipes.” Sunkist, Sec. 3709, 
Box 530, Sta. C, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Hew the kiddies smack 
their lips at the school 
lunch made with Paris 
Paté ... the complete 
sandwich spread that 
always tastes like more. 
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| PIERS—(sardonically ) 
The boy poet? You don’t expect him to pay 
any attention lo rules. 
He passes the plate out of scene to his left, 
as Camera pans to follow it, focussing on an 


empty chair—Eden’s. Pier’s voice comes 
over: 
| PIER’S VOICE—(sharply 

Finch—wake up! 


Door leading on to the hall opens and 
Eden Whiteoaks enters. Eden is twenty- 
three, tall, fair and very slender. His face 

| too, is deeply tanned. The boy is distinctly 
| a neurotic and extremely intraverted. 
PIERS 

Well-well-well. The plough-boy has te- 
turned. 

Eden strides forward and stands beside 
his place at the table as Camera trucks for- 
ward to bring him into a close shot as he 

| raises his hand aloft triumphantly. 


| DAVID MANNERS, who plays the part of | 
| Eden, is a Canadian from Halifax, educated 
|at Toronto University. His father was the 
| originator of Harrow House School at Hali- 
fax, and David’s real name is Rauff Acklom. 
| His mother, also a Canadian, at one time 
| gave piano lessons in Windsor, Ontario, at 
| the Ladies’ College, Edgehill. Manners 
| received his start, he told me, at the Hart 
| House Theatre, Toronto, where he played 
Hippolytus. 

But to return to the set. 
| “Cut,” roars the director. He has sud- 
denly noticed that no hat is hanging on the 
rack in the hall. As this will be seen through 
| the doorway in the shot, the discrepancy 
would register. 
| One of the “‘juicers” hangs up his own hat 
on the rack. The scene is rehearsed again. 

Sudden commotion again when the direc- 
tor notices that the hat has a very American 
| look. The owner is angrily told to reclaim 
| it, and the headgear of the assembled com- 
| pany is scrutinized for one of more Canadian 
styling. 
| Once more the scene is rehearsed. During 
| the rehearsal, however, the script girl, whose 
| duty it is to keep a careful tab of every de- 
tail of the scene, where each article is placed, 
| the minutest detail of everyone’s wearing 
apparel, was alas, absent. When she re- 
turned, noticing that a hat had suddenly 
appeared on the rack where none was before, 
she hastily removed it, thinking it was due 
to the carelessness of some of the workmen. | 

The scene was “‘re-shot” before the assis- 
tant director noticed that the hat was mis- 
sing. Result—another cut and the whole 
performance had to be done over again. And | 
so it goes. 

As a rule, when a picture is laid in a for- 
eign locale, the studio engages a man from | 
the particular country where the story is | 
laid to act as technical director. It is his| 
duty to see that the clothes are correctly 
worn, customs adhered to, and so forth, but | 
in the case of “Jalna” none was considered | 
necessary, because Mr. Kenneth McGowan, | 
the producer of the film, is a son of a Cana- 
dian himself, and spent many years of his | 
life in Prince Edward Island, where his 
father was born. Kenneth McGowan was 
also responsible for that other Canadian pic- 
ture, based on L. M. Montgomery’s book 
**“Green Gables,” with Prince Edward Island 
as its locale. 

Some will complain that ‘‘Jalna’”’ is a tale 
too salty in spots for child entertainment. 
Be this as it may, there is not a suggestive 
line in the script. With considerable re- 
straint, the Hollywood moguls have re- 
frained from injecting situations and allus- 
ions which in the past have marred so 
many otherwise good stories. 

Shall we attribute this to the preponder- 
ance of Old Countrymen and Canadians who 
have had a hand in its making? 
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THE 
PERFECT 
FLAVOR 

PARTNERS 


FRESH, juicy peaches and cream with crisp, 
golden-brown Shredded Wheat Biscuits .. . 
it’s an irresistible hot-weather dish! And 
remember, too, that Shredded Wheat is 
rich in the vital elements of whole wheat, 
Nature’s perfect cereal. It helps build 
energy and strength. Try this favorite 
breakfast tomorrow morning. ... An 
added treat when topped with your favor- 
ite fruits... . Delicious for any meal. 


THE CANADIAN SHREDDED WHEAT 
COMPANY, LTD. 
Niagara Falls, Canada 


SHREDDED WHEAT 


MADE IN CANADA - OF CANADIAN WHEAT 





HOW I HATED 
CLEANING 
_ TOILET 








Stains flush off 
this Easy Way 


Once each week sprinkle Gillett’s Pure 
Flake Lye—full strength—into the bowl. 
Off come all stains without scrubbing! 
Kills germs, banishes odors as it cleans. 
Frees trap and drain pipe from obstruc- 
tions. Absolutely harmless to plumbing 
and enamel. Get a tin today! 


@ Never dissolve lye in hot water. The action 
of the lye itself heats the water. 





Standard Brands Ltd. 
Fraser Ave., & Liberty St., Toronto, Ont. 


Please send me free Gillett’s Lye Booklet. 





FREE BOOKLET 


The Gillett’s Lye Book- 
let tells how to use this 



























powerful cleanser and Name 
disinfectant for dozens Street 
of household tasks. City Prov. 
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HOW TO DRAW FUNNY FACES - 


by JACK McLAREN 


HERE YOU are, boys and girls—a series of lessons to show 
you how to draw funny pictures. If you like to draw funny 
pictures you will find in these some useful ideas that will 
help you. These lessons, which appear here and will continue 
through the next few months in Chatelaine, show you how to 
go about making a drawing the right way. 

The full-fledged artist works with the following materials: 
Drawing board, T-square, set square, ruler, compass, thumb 
tacks, art gum, drawing paper or board, ink eraser, sand 
paper block, black ink, pen, brush, pocket knife and well 
sharpened pencil. But of course all these materials are not 
absolutely necessary. Many of the famous humorous artists 


SHADING 











lh 


, 


SPEND A GREAT DEAL 
OF TIME PRACTICING 
THE EIGHT EXERCISES 
SHOWN ABOVE. THEY 
WILL HELP YOU TO 
CONTROL THE PEN 
START IN PENCIL 
AND THEN INK THEM 
IN WITH A PEN. 
PRACTKKE MAKES 
. PERFECT. 


@ 
EXERCISES i) 


HARD BOILED 


of today were very poor when they were young. They 
started with only scribbling books and a pencil, so that if 
you cannot afford to get the articles mentioned do not be 
discouraged, but draw on any flat surface such as a table top 
and on any piece of paper you can lay your hands on. Start 
to work with an H.B. pencil 

Now before tackling the four types of faces shown below, 
practise the shading exercises. You should spend a great 
deal of time in drawing straight lines. Draw the lines down 
and from left to right. Then try all sorts of angles for 
shading; waving lines for hair and water; speckly dots for 
shading; quick motions with the pen at various angles; and 


EARS, EYES 


MISER 
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solid masses for which you first draw the outline with a pen 
and then fill in solid with a brush. All this, perhaps, sounds 
very dull, but like everything else, humorous drawing 
requires practice before you can hope to be successful. 

After you have practised so that you can use your pen 
and pencil with ease, try your hand at copying the four types 
of faces shown below. Study the way in which the expres- 
sions are developed—what the lines mean. Try adapting the 
lines you have learned to suit other faces of your own 
creation. The second lesson next month will show how to 
draw the profiles of these heads. 


HERE ARE FOUR DIFFERENT HEADS 
SHOWING HOW THEY ARE -BUILT UP. 
WHEN YOU HAVE COMPLETED DRAWING 
THEM ALL, TRY MIXING UP THE NOSES, 


AND MOUTHS ON THE 


DIFFERENT HEADS. 


HAPPY 
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all Sewing for the Family 


PRICE 15 CENTS 







No, 212 — A trimly fitted, tailored blouse is an asset to every 
wardrobe — and is the more elaborate variation, both of 
which are Jed in the one pattern. Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 





ind 40 inches. Size 34 requires 2 yards of 39 inch material 


for tailored style. 







No. 468 — These pyjamas are cut to flare slightly at hips and 
ankles. They're very smart. Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 inches. 
Size 34 requires 4!/2 and 34 yards of 35 inch material. 








No. 520 — An unusual bolero folds back to form No. 1571 — A back-to-school frock which lends itself 
bow-like lapels. The skirt is slit at the left side. effectively to plaid flannel or wool crépe. Sizes 8, 
Sizes 11, 13, 15 and 17 years. Size 13 requires 4% 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 12 requires 3!/, yards of 


yards of 39 inch material. 35 inch material. 






OC f No. 174 — A twin set — dainty frock and trim suit in the No. 508 — The pattern will make either one of these two 
7 IR io | one pattern. Sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. Size 4 requires |5 yards attractive styles — and both are very simple. Sizes 2, 4 and 
—— 


for dress; I'/> yards for suit — both 35 inch material. 6 years. Size 4 requires |'/4 yards for dress; 13 yards for 
suit — both 39 inch material, with '/, yard of 


contrasting material. 






Wh ll 


These are Chatelaine Patterns. They may be obtained from stores in most cities, or direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 481 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. If your favorite dealer does 
not carry them in stock we would be glad to have you give us his name and address, When ordering Patterns name the number and size of the style desired. 
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Individuality Marks 
the Autumn Trend 


CHATELAINE 
PATTERNS 


No. 530 — The tunic dress with full, gathered sleeves and 

neckline, promises to be a favorite for autumn. This version 

come in sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 inches. Size 34 requires 
47/, yards of 39 inch material. 











No. 524 — Tucks radiate from the closely fitting collar, giving 

the fashionable looseness to the blouse section. Sizes 32, 34, 

36, 38 and 40 inches. Size 34 requires 4'/g and 4% yards of 
39 inch material. 










No. 522 — Unique seaming gives this debonair frock an 

individuality of line that is both becoming and smart. Sizes 

32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 inches. Size 34 requires 4% and % 
yards of 39 inch material. 









No. 527 — Slenderness for the mature woman. This style i 





created with that end in view, and its well-cut lines are very 
graceful. Sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48 inches. Size 40 
requires 4!/y and ¥% yards of 39 inch material. 








PRICE 15 CENTS 











These are Chatelaine Patterns. They may be obtained from stores in most cities, or direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 481 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario, 1f your favorite dealer does 


not carry them in stock we would be glad to have you give us his name and address, When ordering Patterna name the number and size of the style desired, 
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Compiled as a convenience to the readers of Chatelaine; 
this index is not quaranteed against occasional error or 
omission, but the greatest care is taken to ensure accuracy. 








DISCOVERS BABY HAS PULLED 
TABLE CLOTH OFF, SCATTERING 
CRUMBS ALL OVER CLEAN RUG 






REALIZES 1179S NO EFFORT AT ALL TO 





THE BISSELL, ALL IN A JIFFY 


VACUUM- CLEANER FOR PERIODIC CLEANING 











Your Sewing Machine 


Is it newly oiled and ready to dig into 
that pile of sewing? It pays to have it 
regularly overhauled, just as you do 
your car. Chatelaine Pattern Service has 
a specially selected showing of new 
styles on 


Pages 64 and 65 


of this issue. There are patterns for your 
children and for yourself. Get the sew- 
ing machine into working order. 






Opportunity for Ambitious Women 


A few profitable territories open for women 
to become Corsetieres under new, exclu- 
sive Spirella plan described on page 35. You 
can develop a profitable business of your 
own. Interesting, dignified work. Opportun- 
ity for women of intelligence and person- 
ality, experience not necessary. Thirty year 
old company. Write for details, Spirella, 
Niagara Falls, Ontario. 





Make Your Own Kid Gloves 
Save $2.00 Per Pair. 


Modern, smartly dressed women are making their 
own Gloves, A ‘‘hand-sewn’’ French cut pair of 
Kid or Cape Gloves is ‘‘CHIC."’ They are easy 
to make by following our simple instructions, Our 


“French Cut’’ insures perfect fit. Send $2.50 and 
we will mail you, already cut, two (2) pairs of 
Kid or Cape Gloves, together with our FREE 
“‘easy-to-follow’’ instructions and chart State 
size and color desired. 


Address—MADEMOISELLE CLEMENT 
Dept. 2, Toronto 8, Ont. 
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WHISK UP THE CRUMBS, LINT, EfC. WITH 







EVERY DAY QUICK CLEAN-UP JOBS ..., SAVING 











Babies, Just Babies...or the Quick Clean-up 


1S DELIGHTED WITH HI-LO BRUSH CONTROL, THAT AUTOMA’ 
TICALLY ADJUSTS BRUSH TO RUGS OF HIGH OR LOW 
NAP, THUS CLEANING THOROUGHLY AND EASILY 


REFLECTS "THERE'S NO NEED GETTING 
UPSET ABOUT If, NOW THAT SHE 
HAS HER NEW BISSELL! 


Modern women use their vacuum-cleaners just for periodic 
cleaning . .. they use the mew, smartly-styled Bissell for 
the daily quick clean-up. Only sweeper with Hi-Lo Brush 
Control—automatically and fully adjusts brush to rugs 
of high or low nap. Noiseless 

Many models at your dealer's . . 


Co. of Canada, Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ont. 


BISSELL...the world’s finest sweeper 
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costs nothing to run. 
Bissell Carpet Sweeper 









TWO MINUTES A DAY 
THE EASY WAY «KEEPS 
SHOES POLISHED WITH: 





ALL-WEATHER 


POLISH 
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Assure YOUR Silver's S L 
Lasting Beauty—with eptember 


S | ae Gardening 


(Continued from page 4) 








Silvo is gentle in its action, 
cleaning, polishing and restor- 
ing lustre and beauty. Silvo is 





vapor takes place from the leaves and other 
surfaces, with a subsequent and harmful 
wilting of the leaves. In cool temperatures, 
wilting will not take place to such an extent 
when the same amount of water is applied to 
the roots. Thus without sufficient moisture 
in the atmosphere, plants in rooms require 
more care in the matter of watering as they 
dry out more rapidly, both soil and plant 
tissues. In all homes whether plants are 
grown therein or not, pans of water should 
be stood on radiators, stoves, furnaces or 
near the registers. A dry air is neither con- 
genial to plant, human beings nor to furni- 
ture. 


quick, kindly and efficient. 


Pure Air 


PLANTS BREATHE through the pores of 
their leaves, and one-half of their crude food 
material is absorbed in this way. This mater- 
ial is carbon dioxide. Fresh air must be 
admitted to the rooms to maintain a suffi- 
cient supply of this essential. The more air 
that can be admitted without unduly reduc- 
ing the temperature, the better will be the 
plants’ growth, as only a trace of carbon 
dioxide is present in the air. Thus the greater 
volume which comes in contact with the 
leaves, the greater will be the amount of food 
absorbed. Cold air, however, should not be 
allowed to come in direct contact with the 
plants. It should be admitted at a window 
or other point where it would pass over a 
radiator or hot air register when it would be 
warmed. In this way, the plants would be 
insured against a chill. Warm air, if unpol- 
luted, is just as pure as cold air. 

Pure air is essential for healthy growth 
not only of plants, but of human beings. 
Poisonous gases in the atmosphere are detri- 
mental, as these are absorbed as well as 
those which are used as food, or to aid the 
functions of the plant. Escaping coal gas or 
natural gas, sulphurous fumes from stoves 





A pleasing example of Com- 
munity Plate in the Grosvenor 
design. Silvo guards the 
beauty of all your silverware. 


iQUID SILVER POLISH 
KITTS (C ) LIMITED, 1000 Amherst St., Montreal. P,Q. 


Ss 


“FOR MOTHER - 





VW BEN schooldays come round 
again, be sure — children have 


o. right shoes. Phe pe manyeners 
and progress at school are so often 
spoiled by shoes that hurt the feet. 

ewetson Shoes give just the needed 
support during the growing years, 
and the price is just as carefully 
fitted to the economy budget. Ask for 
them by name in your own shoe store. 
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and badly managed furnaces which escape 
into the rooms and do not pass out of the 
chimney—all are very harmful to plants and 
especially to the tenderest kind, including 
ferns. To carelessness, however, may be 
attributed injury in the great majority of 
cases, as the amount of gas sufficient to prove 
deleterious to plant life would readily be 
noticed and could readily be removed. 


Light 


DID YOU ever study the light requirements 
of your plants? Do you know that light is 
life to all green plants? Many plants starve 
in rooms when they receive the most care as 
far as feeding goes, because the rooms are 
too dark, and without light they cannot 
properly assimilate the crude foods they 
absorb. Light is life not only to plants, but 
to animals and human beings, for without it, 
plants could not manufacture food and thus 
there would be no food for animals or human 
beings. 

Light will make your sickly plants change 
to a delightful green, that is if other condi- 
tions are conductive. Chlorophyle, the green 
coloring matter, can only be formed in its 
presence. The importance of this substance 
will be more readily understood when it is 
stated that without it the chemical changes 
which result in the preparation of the plant’s 
food could not take place. 


Cleanly Surroundings 


THE DICTIONARY indicates that sur- 
roundings are but the environment. The 
Scientist says that environment governs or 
influences development and growth. To 
neglect to maintain a clean and dust-free 
condition of your rooms and of the plants 
themselves will be to court failure in the cul- 
ture of your plants. There will be a loss of 
health, a gradual sickening which will sooner 
or later be noticed in the declining intensity 
of the green color and in the stunted appear- 
ance of the subjects. Plants cannot breathe 
freely when their lungs, the leaves, are clog- 
ged with dust. Neither can they absorb a 
sufficiency of carbon to be later used as 
food. Banish the dust and remove the cause, 
wash your plants’ leaves and stems with a 
sponge, water and pure soap. Cleanliness is 
as essential to plants as it is to the health and 
welfare of human beings. 








With Susan's Love’ 


A handy pot holder makes a welcome present 


Measurement: 6 x 6 
inches. 
Materials to be used: 
1 ball rose wool 
1 pair No. 8 needles 
1 medium crochet 
hook 


On No. 8 needles cast 
on 30 sts. Knit in plain 
knitting until a square is 
formed. Then cast off, 
BUT DO NOT BREAK 
WOOL. 

With crochet hook work 
1 row of single crochet all 
around square. DO NOT 
BREAK WOOL, but wind 
it around two fingers 
about 6 times to form a 
ring. Now work 1 row of 
single crochet all around 
ring (22 single crochet). 
Now work 1 row of single 
crochet all around square 
and ring. Then fasten off. 


rs Courtesy Monarch Knitting Co. Ltd. 
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Down with stains and 


toilet 


Tier) 


Tue toilet bowl can be a breeding place 
for dangerous germs. Unpleasant odors 
become noticeable. Stains and streaks mar 
the appearance of a water-closet. Don’t put 
up with it! Sani-Flush keeps the toilet spar- 
kling like new. And you don’t rub or scrub. 

Just sprinkle a little Sani-Flush in the 
bowl (follow directions on the can). Flush 
the toilet—and that’s all. Porcelain sparkles. 

Sani-Flush purifies the hidden trap that 
no other method can reach. Germs are 
killed. Odors go. Sani-Flush is also effec- 
tive for cleaning automobile radiators (di- 
rections on can). Sold by grocery, drug, 
and hardware stores — 25 and 15 cent sizes. 
Made in Canada. Distributed by Harold F. 
Ritchie & Company, Ltd., Toronto. 


Sani-Flush. .....: 


TOILET BOWLS WITHOUT SCOURING 


fb EES 
TO KILL 


FLIES 


and All Insects 


Sern 





. 
New Invention Fits Any 

Steve or Furnace 
Remarkable invention burns 
96% air, 4% of acheap variety 
of oll obtainable everywhere. 
Does away with coal, wood, 
ashes, dirt and drudgery. Quick 
on clean, silent heat. 3 times hot- 
ter than coal, and cheaper, 
EARN $60 A WEEK! ‘Temperature control gives any 
WriteforFREEBurnerof-] amount of heat desired—no 
ferandprotectedterritory} more getting up on bitter cold, 
Men and women wanted to wintry mornings. Many auto- 
demonstrate and take or- matic features. No gas or 
pe for le wenderiel (Be electricity needed. Safe as any 
one ‘remendeue, Make big Fdinary kitchen range. Easy 
money. Experience un- toir stall—no damage tostove 
necessary. —simply sits in firebox otf 
any stove, range, heater, or furnace. Costs just a few 


cents aday to operate. 


TRY 30 DAYS AT OUR RISK 

Low introductory price and 30 day trial. Write for 
free catalog. AGENTS and spare time workers: Oil heat 
saves money this year; people buy to save. Write imme- 
diately for free burner offer that starts you in business 
for yourself. Act NOW! No duty on Canadian Ship- 
ments which are made from our Canadian Branch. 
Approved in Canada by National Research Council. 


BRIGHAM OIL BURNER CO. 
2961-J Clark Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Tomatoes that "Se st grow 
won't do for HEINZ 


@ The housewife may sometimes buy a basket of “Topsy” 
tomatoes unknowingly, but no tomato that “jest growed” 
ever gets into a Heinz product. Heinz knows that between 
the Topsy’s and Eva’s of the tomato garden there’s more 
difference than mere looks. There’s the difference of 
character, meatiness, colour, juiciness and, above all, flavour. 


The tomatoes used in Heinz products are the pick of the 
crop. The plants are selected with scrupulous care, placed 
in warm, moist, specially prepared soil in early spring. 
Sun, rain and the good rich earth do their important 
part. And, behold, in August, vines loaded with glorious- 
red, well-meated, flavoursome, healthful tomatoes. 


These, alone, are worthy of the housewifely methods by 
which Heinz chefs transform them into Heinz Tomato 
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TOMATO PR<&£ 
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Ketchup, Heinz Chili Sauce, Heinz Tomato Juice and 
Heinz Cream of Tomato Soup. 

No hurry—just patient, expert cooking. Then quick 
sealing. To conserve every trace of flavour and healthful- 
ness, tomatoes for use in Heinz Tomato Products are picked, 
cooked and bottled the same day. 


Don’tentertain “Topsy” Tomatoes unawares. Any tomato 
product that bears the familiar Heinz keystone label will 
give you the rich, pure, healthful, flavoursome taste of 
tomatoes at their best. For nearly seventy years Heinz 
products have borne this guarantee—“If contents of any 
package bearing our name fail to please, grocer is auth- 
orized to refund purchase price.” 

H. J. Heinz Company, Toronto. Plant established at Leamington, Canada, in 1909, 
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What’s in a name? that which we call a 
rose 
By any other name would smell as sweet. 


IT IS my private opinion that William Shakes- 
peare was moved to the above utterance by his 
inability to remember names. I may be wrong. 
But I like the idea. 

I like it because to me names are a constant 
- source of embarrassment. I am just no good at 
remembering them. 

It’s no use me telling myself that, after all, I do 
meet a lot of people and it is hardly to be expected 
that I should invariably sort them out correctly. 
Not a particle of use. Because, miserable being 
that I am, I frequently forget the surnames of 
people in whose company I have spent consider- 
able time; people who call me by my first name. 


ay 


I GO TO the theatre with my wife. Down the 
aisle comes a man whose face is as familiar to me 
as is my own. I know at once where I last met 
him. I know what he does. I know that when, 
in April, 1933, he had a wisdom tooth extracted 
the dentist had a terrible time because it split 
six ways and the nurse said frankly that she 
didn’t know how on earth he stood it as well as 
he did. 

But I can’t remember his name. 

He stops and shakes my hand warmly. I 
joyously exclaim, “‘Well, well, well! And how are 
you?” 

He says he is fine. Then he smiles at my wife, 
who hasn’t yet met him. 

I say hurriedly, ‘‘I think the lights are going 
down. See you during the intermission.” 

My wife says nothing. She knows at once that 
I can’t remember his name. She knows that the 
play is spoiled for me; that throughout the first 
act I shall sit, racking my poor brain, going alpha- 
betically through invisible telephone books in a 
vain endeavor to pin a suitable name on him. 
She knows that when the lights go up I will be 
pretending to look for something under the seat 
so that I won’t notice my Forgotten Man go by; 
that I’ll invent an excuse for not going out into 
the rotunda; that if eventually cornered I will 


How to 


Forget People’s 


Names... 


by H. NAPIER MOORE 


smile a sickly smile and say: “‘Have you met 
my wife? Dear, you’ve often heard me speak of 
.” At which point I sneeze into my handker- 
chief and the man himself, if he has any percep- 
tion at all, fills in the gap. Sometimes I have to 
sneeze ten or eleven times before he comes to 
the rescue. 
It is very distressing. 





ONCE I determined that this sort of thing could 
not continue. I took a course. The idea was that 
that first time you heard a person’s name you 


immediately associated it with some object, so . 


that always thereafter on meeting that person 
you would immediately recall the object and 
therefore the name. 

The test came when, on a visit to Vancouver, 
I met a young lady, who, it seemed to me, was 
well worth remembering. Her name, shall we 
say, was Miss Storm. ‘This,’ I said, “‘is easy. 
Storm—the disturbed elements. What could be 
simpler?”’ What, indeed. The next time I met 
her I called her Miss Gale. She thought I was 
trying to be funny. And that was that. 


I THINK it must be grand living in Mexico. I 
like the way they attend to the matter of intro- 
ductions in Mexico. A man who has lived there 
many years—lI’ve forgotten his name for the 
moment—told me this. 

Were I a Mexican out with a friend, and we 
met another acquaintance of mine, I should 
merely say: 

“My friend. Meet my friend.” 

Then each would tell the other his or her name. 

Life must be very, very pleasant in Mexico. 


WHAT PEOPLE like me should do—and there 
are people like me, God forbid—is to make no 
feeble pretense at al]. We should just say: “I’m 
terribly sorry, but I’ve forgotten your name.” 

But so many otherwise reasonable folk appear 
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to be very sensitive over such ruthless behavior. 
They would rather you called them by a wrong 
name than listen to a public confession that they 
had been forgotten. 

Mr. Strube, the famous cartoonist of the Lon- 
don Daily Express, gets around the difficulty by 
calling every man he meets George. What he 
does in the company of ladies I don’t know. ! 
must find out. 


NOW I am not excusing my own lamentable 
failing, but to add to the misery of people such 
as I there is the hostess who never bothers to 
introduce her guests properly. You know the 
type I have in mind. She either leaves one to 
flounder around in a state of hopeless confusion, 
or else she gargles names. She says, ‘“‘Of course 
you’ve met these nice people? There’s Mr. 
Wurrumph, and Miss Oogieumph.”’ 

Oh, for the courage to stand and in a firm, 
clear voice, say, ‘‘What did you say the name 
was. Smith? Is it S-M-I-T-H or S-M-Y-T-H 
and do you pronounce it Chumley?” 


THE FACT that the August issue of Chatelaine 
went to press a day or two before Mrs. Joseph 
A. Lyons, wife of the Prime Minister of Australia, 
spoke in Ottawa, deprived me of an opportunity 
to add her testimony to my defence of woman’s 
interest in public affairs. 

Mrs. Lyons has herself been active in public 
affairs. She contested a Federal seat and was 
beaten by only sixty votes. She is well informed 
on governmental affairs in her own country. 

And—mark this—she has raised eleven child- 
ren most successfully. 

Mrs. Lyons thinks a woman does not have to 
stay at home all the time to be a good house- 
keeper and she emphatically favors an extension 
of feminine influence in public affairs, providing 
the type of woman is right. And her right type is 
‘women who do not allow themselves to become 
brusque and aggressive, but who remain woman- 
ly whatever their strength and ability.” 

If any reader wants to quarrel with that, let 
her go to it. I’m going on a holiday. 
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Old Dutch gives you something 
not found in any other cleanser... 


SEISMOTITE 


REG. IN CANADA 


And that means a big difference not only in com- 
position, but in cleaning action. Seismotite—a 
scratchless cleaning and polishing material that is sci- 
entifically processed and compounded with other 
valuable ingredients —makes Old Dutch more 
economical, convenient and satisfactory to use. 


For all your household cleaning . . . porcelain, 
kitchen utensils, floors and glassware . . . even for 
washable window shades and statuary . . . you'll 
find Old Dutch ideal. It saves money because it 
lasts longer and prolongs surface lifetime ; saves 
time and work because it cleans quicker and 
polishes as it cleans. It’s kind to sensitive hands, 
doesn’t clog drains, leaves no gritty residue. 
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These colorful new Old Dutch holders made of 
highly polished Plaskon are attractive bathroom, 
kitchen or laundry accessories. Easily fastened to 
the wall, they’re smart and practical... .save many 
steps... the handiest way to keep the world’s 
handiest cleaning aid. 


These holders will be sent upon receipt of 10¢ and the wind- 
mill panel from an Old Dutch label for each holder desired. 


Old Dutch Cleanser, Dept. 190, 64 Macaulay Ave., Toronto, Ont. 


Please send me holders in colors checked. I am enclosing for 
cach holder 10¢ and the windmill panel from an Old Dutch label. 
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